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CHEEVER’S ANTHOLOGY AND AMERICAN 
ROMANTICISM 


MARGARET DENNY 
Smith College 


NE CHAPTER in nineteenth-century literary history is con- 

cerned with the gradual conditioning of the American public 
to the ideas and attitudes implicit in the word “romanticism.” By 
a variety of means, tolerance for the new poetry became more 
general during the opening decades of the century, and the ground- 
work was thus laid for the ideas of the poets and philosophers of 
the forties and fifties. Among the many influences at work in this 
public education were the current expressions of romantic thought 
to be found among the lesser poets of the eighteen-twenties. How 
these poets came to be generally read is, therefore, of interest to the 
literary historian. This paper suggests that George B. Cheever’s 
‘The American Common-place Book of Poetry, with Occasional 
Notes (1831) is related to this problem in two ways: It was the first 
collection of American poems to be many times reprinted and thus 
to reach a large number of readers, and it contained a sufficient 
number of poems representative of the new spirit and technique to 
be instructive to a receptive public. 

Cheever’s collection was composed exclusively of modern poems 
which had previously appeared in print. Many, of course, had been 
read in the periodicals or the poet’s corner of newspapers, but those 
drawn from volumes by individual poets probably had had fewer 
readers. In 1829 some of the same selections had been included in 
Samuel Kette]l’s three-volume anthology; whether the cost of Ket- 
tell’s collection or the severity of its reviewers deterred the public 
from wide buying we do not know, but there is no record of a 
second edition. In comparison, The American Common-place 
Book of Poetry appears a best seller and would be more generally 
considered such today had it not been overshadowed by the anthol- 
ogies of Griswold and Keese which appeared in the next decade. 
By the eighteen-forties, when these editors were publishing their 
collections, Cheever’s volume had already reached its eleventh issue, 

and the reprinting of the book continued until after the Civil War. 
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In the mid-forties the publishers changed the title of Cheever’s work 
to The Poets of America, with Occasional Notes in an effort, I be- 
lieve, to profit by the popularity of Griswold’s The Poets and Poetry 
of America and Keese’s The Poets of America. Except for the sub- 
stitution of a new title page and the identification in the second 
issue of a poet who was left anonymous in the first, no alterations 
were ever made in the volume. Following is the list of twenty-four 
imprints:* 

The American Common-place Book of Poetry, with Occasional Notes 

(copyright 1831) 
Dated 

1. Boston: Carter, Hendee and Babcock; Baltimore, C. Carter, 1831 

2. Boston: Carter, Hendee and Babcock; Baltimore, C. Carter, 1831 
Boston: Carter and Hendee, 1832” 
Philadelphia: Herman Hooker, 1838 
Philadelphia: Herman Hooker, 1839 


Philadelphia: Hooker & Agnew, 1841 
Philadelphia: H. Hooker, 1843 


Undated 
8. Boston: Carter, Hendee & Co. 
g. Boston: Carter, Hendee & Co. verso: title page “Tuttle & Weeks, 
Printers” 
10. Boston: American Stationers’ Co. John B. Russell 
rı. Boston: Russell, Shattuck & Co. 


DYER Y 


The Poets of America, with Occasional Notes 
(no copyright) 


Dated 


12. Hartford: S. Andrus & Son, 1847 

13. Hartford: Silas Andrus and Son, 1849 
14. Hartford: Silas Andrus and Son, 1850 
15. Hartford: Silas Andrus and Son, 1852 


71 deeply appreciate the generous co-operation which made possible a check of copie: 
in the following libraries: Library of Congress, Harvard, Boston Public, Boston Athenacum, 
American Antiquarian Society, Washington University, Northwestern, Chicago, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Wisconsin Historical Society, New York Public, Columbia, Henry Huntington, 
Brown, Yale, Ohio State, California, Stanford, U. C. L. A., Michigan. 

? Lettered on the spine of the Yale copy: “Common-place Book of Poetry. Fourth 
edition, Boston, 1832"; “4th edition” is pasted on paper cover of the Library of Congress 


copy. 
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16, Hartford: S. Andrus & Son, 1854 
17. New York: Leavitt & Allen, 1857 
18. New York: World Publishing House, 1875 
19. New York: World Publishing House, 1876 


Undated 
20. Hartford: S. Andrus & Son 
21. New York: Leavitt & Allen 
22. New York: George A. Leavitt 
23. New York: Manhattan Publishing Co. 
24. The Poets of America, with Explanatory Notes, New York: Hurst 
& Co. 


In 1831 Cheever’s stormy career as an abolitionist and fighting 
parson was all before him, but he was already launched on his 
many publications. While at Andover he had completed an Amer- 
ican prose anthology and in 1830 had published Studies in Poetry, 
composed largely of English poetry and biographical commentary. 
The popularity of the prose collection then inspired him to gather 
- material for a companion volume of American poetry. He takes a 
scholar’s pride in saying, “Many of the finest pieces in this volume 
have been drawn out from corners where they had long lain for- 
gotten and neglected.”” Undoubtedly in the course of his own 
reading he came upon much poetry which was new to him also. 
No doubts should remain that the correct publication date of The 
American Common-place Book of Poetry is 1831 rather than 1829* 
(the year assigned to it in some biographical sketches and bibliog- 
raphies) after a comparison has been made of the American poems 
included in Studies in Poetry (1830) and those in the Common- 
place Book.” Twelve American poets appear in Studies but no 
selections from Carlos Wilcox, only one from Dana, and none 
from Whittier or Hillhouse. In the American anthology, however. 


? The American Comman-place Book of Poetry, Preface, p. 6. 

* Contemporary sources give this date. Cf. H. Fowler, The American Pulpit (New 
York, 1856), p. 492, and Congregational Year Book (1891) with obituary and full bib- 
liography. The Library of Congress relies on D.A.B. (which has used the above sources) 
and Allibone as authorities for the 1829 date. $. G. Goodrich, Recollections of a Lifetime 
(New York, 1857), II, 255, implies that Studies in Poetry (1830) followed the American 
poctry collection. 

® Further evidence against the 1829 date is the original publication of three Whittier 
selections included in Cheever’s anthology. Whittier’s two New England legends first 
appeared in the Essex Gazette, April ro and May 15, 1830, and “The Past and Coming 
Year” was printed in the New England Weekly Review, Jan. 4, 1830. Cf. T. F. Currier, 

A Bibliography of John Greenleaf Whittier (Cambridge, Mass., 1937). 
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the editor pleads that the first place in our poetry be given to 
Dana. His extracts from that poet (and the sum equals almost his 
entire published work) are second in number only to those of 
Bryant. His championship of Wilcox is wholehearted; he is “indig- 
nant that his merits are so little known.and appreciated.” Wilcox, 
he thinks, might have been the Cowper of New England, because 
both men sought in “real life,” in “simple nature,” and in the 
human heart “moral and religious truth.” Despite his reformer’s 
zeal, Cheever has no desire to depreciate Bryant, whom he thinks 
without a peer in “the accurate and exquisite description of what is 
beautiful in nature,” for he “united with this power the spirit of 
gentle human feeling, and sometimes a rich, grand, and solemn 
philosophy.”® 

In pleading for a new estimate of American poetry Cheever 
may have committed the cardinal sin of the anthology editor. Edgar 
Allan Poe protested against the tendency in some editors of playing 
favorites among the American poets. 


It is not the author’s business to insist upon his own theory, and, in its ° 
support, to rake up from the by-ways of the country, the inglorious 
“Miltons” who may, possibly, there abound; neither is it his duty to 
dethrone and reject those who have long maintained supremacy in the 
estimation of the people. 


As a critic of excellence in poetry Cheever probably deserved the 
rebuke of Poe. 


. .. nothing is more certain than that, to be a judge of poetry, it is neces- 
sary at least to have the poetic sentiment, if not the poetic power—the 
“vision,” if not the “faculty divine.” Dr. Cheever, very evidently, has 
neither— 


The didactic tone of the anthology, which Poe found so distressing,’ 
was inevitable, since Cheever obviously believes it the function of 
literature to teach. Cheever naturally hopes that his poetry selec- 
tions will help men become better Christians. But he is also de- 


° The American Common-place Book of Poetry, Wilcox, p. 45, Bryant, p. 130. 

7 The first Poe quotation (Virginia Ed. of Works, XI, 151) is from his introductory 
comment on the numerous poetry anthologies which preceded Griswold’s. This review 
of Griswold’s The Poets and Poetry of America appeared in the Boston Miscellany, Nov., 
1842; the second quotation is from the Democratic Review for April, 1846, Works, XVI, 
101. Poe makes a third reference to Cheever in “The Literati of New York City” series 
appearing in Godey’s Lady's Book, June, 1846, Works, XV, 32-33. 
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sirous that his readers be more acutely aware of certain elements 
in the new poetry which Cheever liked best. By his occasional notes 
he draws the reader’s attention to these qualities as worthy of praise. 
In 1831 an editor’s prejudice in favor of the new tendencies in 
poetry was desirable if it influenced the readers of his volume to 
share his views. 


Cheever and Dana had a common bond in their enthusiasm for 
the works of Wordsworth and Coleridge. As literary critic Dana 
had Jong been a partisan of the new poetry, and certainly no con- 
temporary American poet followed so self-consciously the principle 
of concreteness in diction. To Cheever, Coleridge was “the greatest 
poet, and perhaps the greatest man living.” Apparently even as a 
youth he was a convert to the poet’s philosophy, for Longfellow 
remembered him at Bowdoin “under the balm of Gilead trees in the 
college-yard dreaming and talking of Coleridge.’ Cheever’s re- 
view of The Friend in the North American Review for April, 
1835, shows how closely he has studied and: how cordially he 
- approves the tenets of romantic belief. For such a man, anti- 
Unitarian clergyman though he was, to select the American poems 
suitable for an anthology is significant, and it is not surprising that 
his notes often underscore his romantic preferences. 


Perhaps one reason for Cheever’s overestimate of Dana’s poetry 
was his sympathy with the poet’s religious views. Dana, who as a 
literary rebel was bent on dethroning Pope and crowning Words- 
worth king, was sufficiently orthodox for an Andover Seminary 
audience to welcome his Thoughts on the Soul; and Cheever, who 
has been called “a thorough transcendentalist,”° thought Dana’s 
poetry most sublime when it aimed “to rouse up the soul to a solemn 
consideration of its future destinies.” In this volume the theme 
is many times repeated that “Heaven is my destination” and Dana 
can go no further than declare that because man is “Linked with 
th’ Immortal, immortality Begins e’en here.” There is, however, 
more evidence of moral idealism in the poems than of the older 


°The American Common-place Book of Poetry, p. 326. 

? Letter to Mrs. Cheever, March 26, 1879 (Memorabilia of George B. Cheever, New 
York, 1890, Appendix, p. 12). 

HH, H. Clark, “Literary Criticism in the North American Review, 1815-1835,” 
Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters (Madison, 1940), 
XXXII, 347. 

D The American Common-place Book of Poetry, p. 131. 
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restrictive religious beliefs. Cheever in his preface praises devo- 
tional poetry because the spirit of the Bible in this form is most 
inspirational; it rouses man’s dormant perceptions. Man, although 
as yet imperfect, is assumed to be teachable, and Nature as the 
stimulus for moral reflection is the subject of numerous selections. 
She is seen as releasing man’s nobler qualities, calming his false 
fears, educating by example. Willis finds in Nature much “To 
teach the indolent heart it still must feel”; lesser poets than Bryant 
urge the reader in his weariness of a human life oppressed by guilt 
and misery to seek the haunts of Nature, those’ “sinless, peaceful 
works of God,” for here man’s “feeble virtue” is reassured, and “its 
enemies, the passions, . . . tremble, and are still.” The beauty of 
physical nature, Dana believed, could be perceived only if man had 
a corresponding harmony within his moral nature. Dana and 
others would lose their world weariness 


If man would but his finer nature learn, 

And not in life fantastic lose the sense 

Of simpler things; could Nature’s features stern 
Teach him be thoughtful... .* 


Such moral earnestnéss, of course, was not peculiar to this period 
alone. 

Although man viewed individually may depress the heart, man- 
kind as a whole is admirable, and any oppressive force stultifying 
man’s natural desire for liberty is attacked with vigor in these 
poems. The eulogies of the pilgrim fathers and of the New England 
patriots follow this theme, although obviously the best patriotic 
poem is Drake’s “The American Flag,” which Cheever mistakenly 
attributes to Halleck. The Greek struggle is championed in “Marco 
Bozzaris” but is the only one on that subject. About the character 
of Napoleon there are mixed feelings. Pierpont sighs with relief 
that at his death “the far off world at last Breathes free”; McLellan 
of the more tender heart lets him review his triumphs in the hour 
of his passing. But about the enslavement of the Negro there is 
no difference of opinion; indignation burns at this outrage against 
nature, and in the eyes of Cheever, at least, against God as well.” 


` Ibid., pp. 102-103, 299, The Willis quotation, p. 85. References to Bryant's 
“Inscription for the Entrance to a Wood,” “A Noon Scene,” and “A Forest Hymn” 
included in the anthology. 

13 bid., p. 57. Note on sonnet by William Lloyd Garrison. 
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Although slavery in America is considered an affront to both Chris- 
tian precept and political theory, the solution offered by these poems 
is far from prophetic. For the white man there will be the certain 
wrath of God in reprisal; colonization in Africa will restore to the 
oppressed black man his former happiness. 


The poems about the Indian are especially interesting because 
they reflect a complete shift to the romantic point of view. Despite 
any contrary experience which the reader might have had in real 
life, he was to find here a creature wholly admirable. Because the 
Indian nature was generously endowed with the “softer” emotions, 
even the cruel Tecumseh was vulnerable to the plea for mercy.”* 
Whittier and Sands describe the Indian’s idyllic way of life before 
the coming of the white man. Now fraudulently dispossessed of 
his human and property rights (Garrison calls them “rights which 
nature’s God bestowed”), so many of his race have been killed or 
driven to the “Western Sea” that in each tribe but a few—usually 
one—remain. The vanishing American appears even more pathetic 
when the poets describe the preparations for his burial or imagine 
his restless spirit wandering among the Ohio mounds in search of 
its old home. 


So many descriptive poems have been included in the anthology 
that one may assume this type of poetry was a favorite with the 
editor. Six of the fourteen Wilcox selections are entirely descrip- 
tive and provoke all three of Cheever’s notes on the poet. “Several 
of its most expressive images,” he says of one poem, “are entirely 
new, and the whole graphic combination is original—a quality very 
difficult to attain after Thomson and Cowper.” He commends an- 
other for its “local as well as general truth and beauty,” pronounc- 
ing it an accurate reproduction of the countryside near Andover.” 
Bryant’s poem which begins, “The melancholy days are come” has a 
place in the anthology, but Cheever also includes Brainard’s “The 
Indian Summer,” which defies the conventional sentiment and 


H Cheever’s comment is: “This highly intellectual savage, appropriately styled ‘king 
of the woods,’ was no less distinguished for his acts of humanity than heroism” (op. cit., 
p. 274). 

15 Ibid., pp. 68, 98. Cheever believes that Longfellow deserves a high place in Amer- 
ican poetry. One of his virtues is accuracy of observation; “some times he is hardly 
excelled by any one for the quiet accuracy exhibited in his pictures of natural objects” 
(p. 332). . 
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paints a more truthful picture of New England landscape in 
autumn. 

What is there sadd’ning in the autumn leaves? 

Have they that “green and yellow melancholy,” 

That the sweet poet spake of -—Had he seen 

Our variegated woods, when first the frost 

Turns into beauty all October’s charms— 


. @ e + e € * 


—he had not sighed. 

The winds that blow over these authentic American scenes are 
many, but none bears the name of Zephyr. In fact, Cheever’s pref- 
erence for “simplicity of expression, without any attempt to startle 
the reader, or to produce an effect by far-sought epithets”? probably 
influenced his choice of many poems in the collection. It is good 
to find Sprague’s “Winged Worshippers” instead of another excerpt 
from his odes. Halleck’s elegy on Drake and Bryant’s “The Mur- 
dered Traveller” are models of restrained emotion. Cheever’s com- 
ment on Dana’s “The Buccaneer” is interesting. The supernatural | 
in poetry does not seem to have appealed to him, “The Buccaneer” 
and Allston’s “The Paint King” being almost. the only poems with 
this atmosphere. It is strange that Cheever is silent on the theme 
of Dana’s poem since at some points it is akin to Coleridge’s “The 
Ancient Mariner.” But instead the editor stoutly defends Dana’s 
experiments in diction.” 

His language, without being so beautiful and finished, is yet more vivid, 
concise, and alive and informed with meaning. His descriptions of 
natural objects may not pass before the mind with such sweet harmony, 
but they often present, in a single line, a whole picture before the imag- 
ination, with a vividness and power of compression which are astonishing. 


In his notes Cheever reprints two stanzas of the poem, italicizing 
the lines containing images so as to drive home his point. 

Lovers of the couplet were to be disappointed if they hoped. to 
find more than nineteen out of the three hundred odd selections in 
this form, and even with these the new poets had not been content 
to follow the old rules. Dana almost totally destroyed the usual 
effect of the octosyllabic couplet by using run-on lines for half of his 


18 bid., p. 332. The editor finds this simplicity in Longfellow and regrets that it 
“has been a rare quality in the American poets.” 
17 Ibid., p. 130. 
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poem, “A Fragment,” and the six extracts from another of his 
poems in the heroic measure have thirty-four. Only half a dozen 
other selections are in heroics, one by Bryant, one by Longfellow, 
and another a translation from Persian literature. Nor does an 
old-fashioned idea look quite the same in a new dress. Wilcox 
conservatively champions Cowper and deplores “the impious” 
Rousseau, but he does it in Spenserians. Although a good many 
poems were inevitably set in quatrains (usually the ballad stanza), 
the reader of the volume is left with an impression neither of 
couplets nor quatrains, but of stanzas of special design. Add to 
these the fifteen poems in Spenserians, the three sonnets, and fifty 
selections in blank verse and the sum encompasses as much freedom 
in poetic form as the poets had yet achieved. 

When Cheever’s anthology appeared in 1831, the critics were 
uniformly kind in their remarks, they urged its purchase; and in 
this instance, at least, the public followed their advice. Whether 
thereafter the principal attention given the volume was confined 
. to a mere dusting of its covers, we shall never know. But it is difh- 
cult to explain the extent of this popular favor, the continuance of 
it, except as evidence that the poems had qualities which the public 
at that time was ready to accept and admire. The editor closes his 
preface with this hope: “May the volume, thus selected, please and 
do good.” And perhaps this collection of modern poems did do 
good in making its readers familiar with the new attitudes which 
were to dominate their generation. 


DAVY CROCKETT AND JOHN HORSE: 
A POSSIBLE ORIGIN OF THE 
COONSKIN STORY 


KENNETH W. PORTER 
Vassar College 


NE OF THE most characteristic episodes in Davy Crackett’s 

career as a frontier folk-hero was his solving, as a Congres- 
sional candidate in 1827, the problem of treating his electorate, out 
of an empty pocket, to an adequate supply of rum. He went into 
the woods, shot an unusually fine coon, and traded the skin to the 
tavernkeeper for its normal price of a quart of rum; as the liquid 
neared the bottom of the bottle, he reached under the bar, jerked 


the coonskin out by the tail, and threw it down as pay for another . 


round, continuing this process until he had obtained ten quarts of 
rum for one coonskin, and the voters were satisfied... There may 


or, more probably, may not have been some actual basis for this ° 
anecdote in Crockett’s own experience, but it is nevertheless inter- 


esting and perhaps significant that in the autumn of the year before 
Crockett’s campaign for one of Tennessee’s seats in the House of 
Representatives, a Seminole Negro slave-boy at Fort Brooke, near 
Tampa Bay, Florida, was the hero of an exploit essentially the 
same—substituting a pair of “gophers”—succulent Florida terrapins 
—for the coonskin, a two-bit piece for the bottle of rum, and an 
army officer for the defrauded tavernkeeper. 

_ The most detailed, and apparently the earliest, version of this 
incident appeared in a letter written from Florida by Captain 
George A. McCall, in the autumn of 1826, and included in Letters 
from the Frontier (Philadelphia, 1868). One of the officers at Fort 
Brooke was very fond of gophers and when a long-legged, lathy, 
fourteen-year-old Negro boy named John, belonging to one of the 
Indians living near Thlonotosasa Lake, brought in a brace of par- 
ticularly fine specimens, the officer gave him two bits and offered 
to pay the same rate for all-he could supply. The terrapins were 
turned over to the Negro cook, who deposited them in the “turtle 


* Sketches and Eccentricities of Colonel Crockett of West Tennessee (1833), chap. v. 
It has been suggested that the story may have earlier received newspaper treatment. 
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crawl,” a pen of rails with a pile of brush in one corner under which 
they could take refuge from the heat of the sun, and supplied them 
with rations of dried beans and similar provender. After ten brace 
had been delivered and paid for in as many days, the officer became 
curious as to how they were getting along and sent the cook to 
investigate; the latter discovered that in the pen were only two 
gophers—the two deposited there that morning. John had been 
leaping the fence at night and removing the original and only 
gophers, which he had then turned in and collected for the fol- 
lowing morning. The officer instructed his orderly to apprehend 
the culprit, who, on his appearance before the judgment seat, fully 
expected a thrashing, but the officer, in whose bosom amusement 
had by this time conquered anger, punished him only by conferring 
on him the nickname of “Gopher John” !’"—by which he was known 
to army officers for nearly half a century and which is still remem- 
bered by the Seminole Negroes of Brackettville, Texas, who will tell 
you, “Gopher John was only his nickname; his real name was Juan 
. Caballo—John Horse.” 


McCall was at Fort Brooke at the time of the christening of 
Gopher John and knew him well—-both then and later, in 1842. 
His version can be accepted as the most authoritative. But Sketches 
and Eccentricities was published in 1833 and McCall’s Letters not 
until 1868. How then—assuming hypothetically that the coonskin 
anecdote did originate outside of Crockett’s own experience—could 
the “gopher” episode have been its origin? In the first place, 
McCall’s letter describing the episode was written seven years be- 
fore Sketches and Eccentricities was published, and in those days 
letters were passed around, or their contents freely communicated, 
to an extent unconceived of in these days of newspapers and radio. 
It is impossible, of course, at this date, to prove that the letters 
included in the McCall volume were published in exactly the same 
form as originally written, but to one acquainted with other Florida 
literature of the time they seem to bear the stamp of contempor- 
aneity with the situations and events described. McCall, also, was 
evidently by no means the only officer who knew of the affair, and 
officers, being frequently shifted from one station to another, could 
easily, in relieving the tedium of life in a military post, have spread 


t Pp. 163-165. 
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such an amusing story in a short time throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. There is evidence that Gopher John and the 
circumstances of his christening were well known, particularly in 
military circles, some time before the publication of McCall’s 
Letters. Mrs. William Leslie Cazneau (“Cora Montgomery”) met 
John at Eagle Pass, Texas, in 1850, while he was serving as inter- 
preter and aide to the famous Seminole Indian chief Wild Cat, 
with whom he was co-operating in leading a couple of hundred 
disgruntled Seminole Indians and runaway Negroes out of the 
Indian Territory and across Texas to the refuge offered by Mexico. 
Mrs. Cazneau casually mentioned the gopher episode of nearly a 
quarter-century before as a familiar illustration of John’s notorious 
“dishonesty,” which, she admitted, was belied by his appearance. 
Her version differed from McCall’s only in being compressed into 
a few lines in Eagle Pass; or, Life on the Border (New York, 1852), 
and was presumably derived from one of the officers at Fort 
Duncan.’ 


Still another version, not in print, is evidently derived from . 


neither of the above but from a traditional source, which had devel- 
oped considerable variations from the original. It is found in the 
“Reminiscences” of Zenas R. Bliss, who knew John at Fort Duncan, 
Eagle Pass, in the early 1870's, after the Seminole Negro chief had 
brought his band up from the Laguna de Parras, in southern 
Coahuila, where they had been engaged in fighting the Apache, 
and had placed them at the disposal of the United States Army, 
for scouting service. Bliss, who was probably not even born at the 
time of the gopher incident, presents the most elaborate and amus- 
ing version of all, describing John as first selling a huge terrapin 
for fifty cents, then the next morning presenting a reptile which, 
though also a fine specimen, he considered hardly so large as the 
former, and for which he would consequently accept the sum of 
thirty-five cents, and so on, the supposed size and consequent price 
of the gopher changing each morning. Bliss further doubtfully 
states that W. J. Worth was the victim of the hoax;* McCall says 
the victimized officer was one of “the regiment,’ meaning the 
Fourth Infantry, whereas Worth was of the First Artillery and 
probably not even in Florida at the time. 


? Pp. 74-75. 
*MS (typewritten), University of Texas Library, Austin, Vol. V, pp. 106-109. 
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The Bliss account could, merely so far as the time element 1s 
concerned, have been derived from an anecdote in a history of the 
Eighth Infantry by Thomas Wilhelm, published in 1873.’ First 
Lieutenant Wilhelm prepared this history while serving as regi- 
mental adjutant and evidently drew his anecdotes from floating 
regimental traditions. He is the only author who places the gopher 
episode after John’s surrender in April, 1838; McCall puts it in 
1826 and Mrs. Cazneau and Bliss refer it to Florida without men- 
tioning dates. Wilhelm and Bliss agree in having only one gopher 
involved, an animal of which the weight and consequent price 
strangely varied from day to day, but differ as to the victim’s name, 
Wilhelm asserting that it was “General B[roo]ke.” This may well 
be correct and would agree with McCall’s assertion that the officer 
belonged to the Fourth Infantry, but it also tends to confirm 
McCall’s date of 1826, since Brooke was commanding at Tampa 
Bay at that time. Wilhelm introduces the delightful touch of 
John’s coolly lifting the gopher out of the “crawl,” morning by 
. morning, under the very eye of a sentry, to whom he explained 
that the officer wanted to see “how he was improving.” The Bliss 
and Wilhelm stories are closely akin, but the variations are sufh- 
cient to indicate that neither was drawn from the other but both 
from a tradition which had apparently become standardized by the 
post-Civil War period. 

It is not asserted that the above proves either that the coonskin 
episode was no part of Crockett’s own experience—though if it was 
it is singular that it was not included in the first account of the 
election of 1827 included in his “Autobiography,” 4 Narrative of 
the Life of David Crockett of the State of Tennessee (1834), instead 
of being postponed until the publication, in 1836, of the post- 
humous Colonel Crocketts Exploits and Adventures in Texas°—or 
that the story dealing therewith was based on the gopher affair, but 


8 Thomas Wilhelm, History of the Eighth U. S. Infantry (2 vols., Headquarters, Eighth 
Infantry, 1873), I, 155-159. The portions dealing with John are in a heavily humorous 
style, reminiscent of the “Negro minstrel” stage, and the author indulges in flights of fancy 
concerning John's later career—as that he brained his comrade Wild Cat with a whiskey- 
bottle in a drunken spree on the banks of the Rio Grande and subsequently met death 
by the rope in northern Mexico—which he could have disproved by reference to easily 
accessible printed sources; but his descriptions of John’s physical appearance and uncanny 
skill as a trailer indicate that he had tapped, at second or third hand, some reasonably 
valid traditions. 

ê Hamlin Garland (ed.), The Autobiography of David Crockett (New York, 1923), 
chap. xvii, “Narrative”; chap. i, “Exploits and Adventures.” 
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merely that there was, to say the least, a close correspondence be- 
tween the two tales—even extending to the number of times coon- 
skin and gophers were sold—and that the latter occurred at an early 
enough time and was sufficiently the common property of military 
men and their associates that it could easily have come to the knowl- 
edge of whoever the authors of Sketches and Eccentricities and 
Exploits and Adventures may have been.’ 

But is it not possible that the gopher story—which, after all, is 
not known to have appeared im print until 1852, nearly twenty 
years after the first published account of the coonskin exploit—may 
have derived from the latter, instead of vice versa? Such a deriva- 
tion is contradicted by evidence from a wide variety of sources, 
printed and manuscript, extending—with the McCall volume 
omitted—from at least 1837 to 1870, that the Seminole Negro 
whose name was properly John Cavallo, or John Horse, was even 
better known among white people under his nickname of Gopher 
John (in Seminole, John Kowika, which under the pen of those 
unlearned in the Seminole-Creek language assumed a multiplicity . 
of forms), and by which, as previously mentioned, he is still re- 
membered among the Seminole Negroes of Brackettville, Texas; 
to assume that the story of his sharp practice in the matter of the 
gophers was invented, on the basis of the coonskin anecdote, to 
account for his nickname, instead of the nickname—otherwise 
entirely unexplained—being the result of his trickery, requires a 
much greater exercise of the imagination than to accept the more 
logical contrary.’ Davy Crockett, furthermore, was a man about 
whom legends began to cluster even in his lifetime—and while the 
smoke of his funeral pyre was still heavy on the Texas air; John 
Horse, on the contrary, has always remained a purely historical 
figure—picturesque, even heroic, but very human, and without 
magnetic attraction for myths and legends. McCall, who was 
probably better personally acquainted with him than anyone who 


*See Constance Rourke, Davy Crockett (New York, 1934), pp. 259-269, for a dis- 
cussion of the authorship of the various early Crockett biographies. Miss Rourke comments 
on the “careless wealth of Crockett’s affiliations and the ease with which legends clustered 
about his name.” 

On the other hand, the story of how Tom Blankenship, the “original Huckleberry 
Finn,” ca. 1845, sold a coonskin several times in one afternoon to a Hannibal storekeeper, 
stealing it back through a rear window after each sale, is obviously on a very different 
basis. Albert Bigelow Paine, Mark Twain: A Biography (3 vols, New York, 1912), 
pp. 59-60. 
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has written of him, presents him, simply and rather affectionately, 
first, in his boyhood, as the trickster in the gopher matter, then, in 
his young manhood, as a fine, tall, handsome man, a tasteful 
dresser, an excellent guide, a good camp-cook, and an agreeable 
fellow with a droll turn of speech—nothing more. And to those 
of his own people who knew him, or have heard of him from 
those who did, he is remembered with respect and admiration as 
a human figure, with human virtues and all too human weaknesses. 

The coincidence of the two stories further indicates the im- 
portance of a good publicity agent, whether to would-be movie 
star or potential folk-hero, for John himself was much more than 
the central figure in an episode which may have contributed to the 
Crockett legend. “Gopher” John was as picturesque a figure as 
“Coonskin” Crockett and as well or better qualified for the role 
of folk-hero, but, an illiterate himself, he was never adopted by 
any biographer, and is consequently a hero, or even known, only 
to a few hundred Seminole Negroes in Brackettville, Texas, and 
- Nacimiento, Coahuila, descendants of the band which he com- 
manded for nearly thirty years. 

Perhaps, after all, John’s was also a “good part.” Davy Crockett, 
with his coonskin cap and trusty rifle, passed out of the memory of 
those who had known him, into history and, almost simultaneously, 
into legend; he has now disappeared from the mind of the folk to 
become primarily a literary property. But John Horse, with his 
plumed turban and “unerring rifle,” is remembered among his own 
people. They remember his tall, erect, powerful form, proud step, 
handsome features, black skin with a coppery glow behind, long 
crinkly hair always carefully combed, his tasteful Indian garb; they 
remember his favorite horses, Lightfoot, a grey, the white horse 
with blue eyes whom he called “American,” the silver-mounted 
saddle with the pommel a horse’s head in silver, perhaps given 
him by the Mexican government for services against Maximilian; 
they remember that he “liked his liquor,” that he “wasn’t afraid 
of anything,” and that children called him “Papa John.” To live 
as a literary legend or in human memory? Perhaps David and 
John would each have chosen what is now his. 
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THE COOPER-SEALSFIELD EXCHANGE 
OF CRITICISM 


KARL J. ARNDT 
Louisiana State: University 


T IS UNFORTUNATE that the great interest in Sealsfield 

which extended from Boston to New Orleans and from Wash- 
ington to St. Louis in the forties of the last century,’ and which 
caused translations of the works of this new “Great Unknown” to 
be read widely from sophisticated Boston to the slave-served palaces 
of Louisiana, did not result in the American republication of Seals- 
field’s critical writings. Many of these had originally been published 
anonymously in English, others have not yet been translated from 
the German. The identified publication of the former and the 
publication in translation of the latter, especially the prefaces to his 
works, would have brought to light an interesting exchange of, 
criticism between Cooper and Sealsfield and would certainly have 


resulted in a better and more lasting appreciation of the works of 
Charles Sealsfield. 


Soon after James Fenimore Cooper arrived in England he read 
a rather extensive article in the London Quarterly Review? which 
used the pretext of a review of two books on America to launch an 
insulting attack on the United States. The first of these books was by 
a young British officer, Lieutenant the Honourable Frederick Fitz- 
gerald de Roos, whose study was based on a residence of several weeks 
in this country; the second book had just been published anony- 
mously by John Murray, publisher of the Quarterly, under the title 
The United States of North America, as they are now in their Polit- 
ical, Religious, and Social Relations? In spite of this connection Mur- 

*Karl J. Arndt and Henry Groen, “Sealsfield, the ‘Greatest American Author; " 
American-German Review, VII, 12-15 (June, 1941). 

2? XXXVI, 260-297 (Jan., 1828). 

* The reviewer cites the book incorrectly as: “North America and the United States 
as they are. London. 8vo. 1827.” The 1827 edition reviewed in the Quarterly should 
have been cited as: The United States of North America, as they are now in their Political, 
Religious, and Social Relations. London: John Murray, Albemarle Street, 1827. Only two 
copies have been found: one in the Astor Library, the other in the Albert Kresse collection, 


Stuttgart. Since the same book appears in 1828 bearing the imprint of Simpkin and 
Marshall, Murray must have turned his stock over to the latter. 


" 
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ray’s unnamed reviewer does not go beyond the following sugges- 
tion describing the author: 


With regard to the author of the latter work, we collect, from his 
peculiar idiom, and certain hints which he has dropped, that he is one 
of those Germans whose ancestors emigrated, in great numbers, from 
the Palatinate in 1710, and frequently in large bodies subsequent to that 
period; who, in fact, still form, as it were, a distinct race, more par- 
ticularly in Pennsylvania.* 


It is possible that Sealsfield actually presented himself to Murray 
as a Pennsylvania Dutchman, but in view of the fact that Murray 
had published the book the other comment about it made by the 
reviewer is surprising: “We must premise that this German work 
abounds in personality, and is, for the most part, offensively per- 
sonal to those who hold or have lately held, offices of state; and 
though the author knows something of America, we pay very little 
deference to any of his statements or opinions.” 


If Murray felt that way about the book, why did he publish it? 


‘In view of the developments after publication of the book one must 


surmise that Murray gave Sealsfield a contract for the book before 
he had read it. 


The Quarterly’s article on these two books, or in connection with 
these two books, aroused Cooper’s interest to such a degree that he 
obtained copies of both and sent them together with the review to 
an American naval officer then in Europe, with the request that he 
read them and give him a written opinion of the professional facts 
contained in both.® In this connection he cites the title of the book 
written by Lieutenant the Honourable Frederick Fitzgerald de Roos, 
Royal Navy, but merely refers to the other as “another book on the 
same country, to which it is not necessary to refer.” 


The reply which Cooper received concerned itself chiefly with 
the book written by Lieutenant the Honourable Frederick Fitzgerald 
de Roos because he was a professional man and came out under 
his own name. The American naval officer dismisses the “other 
book” with the remarks: “As to the German, or pretended German 
author, reviewed, I have nothing to say to him. He either knows a 

* Quarterly Review, XXXVI, 261-262. 8 Ibid., XXXVII, 262. 


* Notions of the Americans: Picked up by a Travelling Bachelor (Philadelphia, 1828), 
il, 349. 
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vast deal more of my country than I know myself, or he knows 
nothing at all about it.” 

Although Cooper’s friend did not seem to think a great deal of 
the book by the “German, or pretended German,” Cooper himself 
took the work more seriously; in fact, this anonymous work is 
responsible for a great part of his Notions of the Americans. Before 
entering upon this phase of our investigation a word should be said 
about the anonymous author and his practically forgotten and rare 
work. ; 

The author of the second book reviewed by the Quarterly was 
Charles Sealsfield, a naturalized American burning with zeal for 
the young republic, formerly the Austrian priest Karl Postl.* In the 
year preceding the publication of his work he had returned from 
an extensive period of travel and residence in the United States, 
and before coming to London had ‘published a book on the United 
States in German’ with Goethe’s publisher. By education, inclina- 
tion, and experience he was a qualified observer,” and in general 
had given a very accurate and fair account of the United States. , 
Before going to London he had made an agreement with Cotta 
according to which he was to send him articles on America for 
Cotta’s journals. 

As the purpose of his The United States of North America 
Sealsfield lists the following: to exhibit to the eyes of the world the 
state of American affairs, without prejudice and without party 
spirit; to show the state of society in general, and the relative bear- 
ings of the different classes to each other; to represent social inter- 
course and prevailing habits in such a manner as to enable the 
future emigrant to follow the prescribed track, and to settle with 
security and advantage to himself and to his new country; to afford 
him the means of judging for himself by giving him a complete 
view of public and private life in general, as well as of each pro- 
fession or business in particular. 

Although this ambitious program was interfered with because 
he allowed Murray too great freedom of suppression, his book does 
meet his requirements and purposes to a fair degree. He reviews 


` 7 bid., ïl, 356. 
° Albert B. Faust, Charles Sealsfield, der Dichter beider Hemisphéren (Weimar, 1897). 
°C. Sidons, Die Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika . . . (Stuttgart und Tübingen, 
1827). 
"° Karl J. R. Arndt, Early German-American Narratives (New York, 1941). 
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the political, physical, and moral state of the Union of North 
America, discusses the election of the president, gives a picture of 
President Adams and his cabinet, makes some profound observa- 
tions about South American relations, speaks frankly on American 
elections in general and the coming election of a new president in 
particular, examines American literary and “high” life, country 
life, religion and sects, professions, branches of business, farming, 
militia, and manufacture. Writing about the United States “as 
they are,” Sealsfield himself was aware of the fact that many things 
he was saying would be displeasing to Americans, and yet he was 
writing with a view to improving relations between England and 
the United States. Judging the book against the background of 
the English reader of that time, it cannot honestly be said that 
Sealsfield’s picture of the United States was unfair or untrue. He 
ended his realistic presentation with a frank critical reminder for 
his English readers which concluded: 


Though the resources of the United States are not to be placed in com- 
parison with those of Great Britain, yet to exasperate the spirit of this 
_ infant giant, and to direct its accumulating energies against herself—and 
to do this merely for the occasion of indulging in a sneer—is neither 
generous, nor politic, nor just. 


Sealsfield’s work was widely discussed in England from the 
time it was reviewed by the Quarterly Coopers Notions was 
already in preparation when this happened; so the original plan of 
his work was merely extended by the appearance of Sealsfield’s 
book. Cooper, of course, did not realize that the circumstances of 
his own birth and early training had caused him to grow up as a 
rather proud aristocrat. The very nature of his life certainly kept 
him from observing the “less civilized” parts of the United States 
as closely as Sealsfield had. For this reason and also because 
Cooper’s style was more that of the romanticist while Sealsfield’s 
was that of the realist, it is easy to understand that some of the 
pictures painted by Sealsheld of the United States “as they are” 
hurt the pride of the aristocrat. A reviewer of the Notions, rather 
kindly disposed toward Cooper, is justified in saying: “We have 
been surprised, we admit, at times at the sensitiveness of some 


21 This is based on my study of Sealsfield’s reception in England and the United States, 
which is now being prepared for publication. J have also made considerable progress on 
a biography of Sealsfield. 
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Americans at a joke cut on the phraseology of their backwoods- 
men,”? and in a republic such as the United States it was only 
natural that, these backwoodsmen would be represented in Wash- 


ington by men of their kind. 


Since Cooper loved to associate with the great in Europe’s 
society, a rather widely known book giving a picture of crude or 
ignorant fellow-Americans and republicans was highly distasteful 
to him. This accounts for the eternal reference to dignity, decorum, 
education, and breeding. Cooper’s dislike of Sealsfield’s realistic 
picture results in idealized notions of a refined America which 
seems to have become ashamed of the smell of sweat and the dirty 
fingernails of the pioneers. Sealsfield’s public introduction to dirty 
American politics was too realistic for the son of the judge who 
had not hesitated to use his office to his advantage” and who ulti- 
mately died a victim of dirty American politics. 


Sometimes Cooper’s resentment toward Sealsfield breaks forth 
in documented form,” but generally he follows the policy of pre- 
senting a finer picture of America without any direct refutation. 

The relation between the Notzons and The United States, however, 
~ must have been apparent to all those who had read the two books, 
especially those parts of the two works dealing with Adams and 
Jackson. 


Sealsfield had returned to America before the London Quarterly 
Review discussed his work, and also before the Notions appeared 
in London, but that does not mean that he failed to see these two 
works which concerned themselves with his book. The entire 
Quarterly article was reprinted in the Philadelphia National Gazette 
on March 20 and 22, 1828. In June of the same year the American 
Quarterly Review™ answered the attack which the London Quar- 


12 New Monthly Magazine and Literary Journal, XXIII, 164 (1828). The footnote to 
this remark refers to Sealsfield but misinterprets him. l 

18 Karl J. R. Arndt, “John Christopher Hartwick,” New York History, XVIII, 296-300 
(July, 1937). 

14 Notions of the Americans, II, 164. Sealsfield is referred to as “a recent traveller, or 
a pretended traveller.” 

18 American Quarterly Review, IIl, 491-505 (June, 1828). One of the sore points in this 
argument was the navy and the value of steamboats. British love for tradition speaks in 
the following statement which the reviewer in the London Quarterly had made: “Nothing 
that we have yet seen or heard has convinced us that steam ships of war will ever be 
constructed of superior efficiency to those navigated by canvass, in comparison to which, 
in many respects, they will be placed under signal disadvantage.” 
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terly Review had made in January. It was probably before this 
answer was published that Sealsfield in an undated letter to Cotta 
made the following statements about his fellow author examined 
in that famous article of the London Quarterly: “An Englishman, 
de Roos, has published a month’s tour through the U. S. in London. 
They are laughing here at the fool and at the Englishmen who 
believe him. Really, I know nothing simpler and more insipid 
than this travel by de Roos.™® In his opinion of Lieutenant the 
Honourable Frederick Fitzgerald de Roos, then, Sealsfield is quite 
in agreement with Cooper. 


Although the editor of the Philadelphia National Gazette and 
of the American Quarterly Review at that time was a friend of 
Charles Sealsfield, it is unlikely that he knew about the authorship 
of The United States of North America, as they are. On March 1 
and 4, 1828, the Philadelphia National Gazette had discussed Seals- 
field’s book with considerable interest as a “new British publication.” 
This discussion had been critical but fair, and even when the Amer- 
ican Quarterly Review answered the London Quarterly Review it 
. was stated specifically that “our business is with the reviewer” and 
not with the traveler, who had been used merely “as an introduction 
to his own sagacious and veracious remarks upon our country.” 


Sealsfield’s first published criticism of Cooper since the pub- 
lication of the Notions that I have been able to identify until now 
appeared in the New-York Mirror" of February 12, 1831, under the 
title “The Works of the Author of the Spy.” It is signed “S,” and 
is preceded by the following letter, dated Albany, February, 1831: 


Gentlemen—Having been much disappointed in the perusal of some of 
the later works of the author of the Spy, the idea occurred to me of read- 
ing them over again with some little attention, in order to mark their 
beauties and defects, and satisfy myself whether I had reason to be dis- 
appointed or not. Having finished the task, I thought it might be neither 
useless nor impertinent to embody my impressions in the form of a gen- 
eral and brief notice of his productions. I have done so, and have charged 
my friend **** with delivering the manuscript into your hands. If you 
think it worth while, you are at liberty to publish it, with such correc- 
tions as may occur to you.* 

7° Faust, op. ci, pp. 211-212. 


1T“The Works of the Author of the Spy,” New-York Mirror, and Ladies’ Literary 
Gazette, VIII, 252-254 (Feb, 12, 1831). 
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Since this article has not been claimed for Sealsfield before, it 
would be well to present some of the reasons for establishing this 
claim. (1) The manner in which the article reached publication is 
typical of Sealsfield’s method of keeping some intermediary between 
himself and the public. (2) During the course of the Sealsfield 
discussion of the forties the editor of the Mirror said of Sealsfield: 
“He is a good writer and while in this country contributed some 
excellent articles to the old Mirror.” And about the mystery of 
his location: “He could probably be heard of in the neighborhood 

` of his intrepid reviewer.”*® (3) Sealsfield himself later states that 
he published some articles in the Mirror’? (4) An examination of 
articles in the Mirror signed “S” ‘shows that they fit Sealsfield’s 
style and interests. (5) The line of reasoning in the article con- 
cerned is repeated in later works known to be by Sealsfield.”° 
(6) Although the article concerned examines each of Cooper's 
works critically, the Notions is not mentioned except in a passing 
reference. One is tempted to conclude that the Notions is passed 
by at this time because criticism of the work published in the Mirror 
might have led to the identification of Sealsfield as author of The 
United States of North America as they are. 

Sealsfield begins by saying that the critic feels himself at full 
liberty to enter into a free discussion of an author’s beauties and 
defects after the reputation of the author is established, for “while 
he is toiling up the steep of fame it seems ungenerous to impede or 
embarrass his exertions.” He believes that Scott’s success in en- 
nobling “a species of composition which had fallen somewhat into 
contempt” helped greatly to pave the way for Cooper. He finds 
Cooper’s Indians too sophisticated. They talk too much and do too 
little. Although he considers The Pioneers one of the author’s most 
pleasing productions; and although he thinks highly of Natty 
Bumppo as an “original,” he finds that he talks entirely too much 
for a man loving solitude. By repetition of this “original” in The 
Prairie, “but with increased garrulity,” he becomes. tedious. “Of 
this the writer seems to have been aware, for he kills him by a 
natural death at the conclusion of the story, apparently apprehensive 

18 Washington Daily National Intelligencer, April 17, 1844. I am indebted to Mr. 
Henry Groen, Ohio State University, for this very important evidence. 


1° Charles Sealsfield, Gesammelte Werke (Stuttgart, 1845), I, xiii. 
2° Thid., VIL, 1-20; IX, 13, 15, 196. 
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that he might be tempted to murder him by inches in a future 
work.” In this article as well as in his later works Sealsfield finds 
that Cooper is least able to paint civilized women. Sealsfield be- 
lieves that Cooper, like the whale and other great fishes, is more 
successful on the water than on the land. Here Cooper is aided by 
his professional experience which enables him to describe the vari- 
ous appearances of the ocean and the tactics of a ship “with all the 
accuracy of a log-book, though not with the same brevity.” Seals- 
field’s chief criticism of Cooper’s works is the slow progress of 
his narratives, and he believes that this failing, if not soon corrected, 
will undermine his popularity. Cooper continuously seems to be 
purring round and round his object, rarely moving directly towards 
it. Aside from excessive minuteness and eternal repetition he con- 
siders Cooper’s descriptions admirable. He believes Cooper’s chief 
strength is to be found in his power and skill in summoning to his 
assistance the grand phenomena of the sea; but just as one is about 
to believe that at last Sealsfield has entered upon the discussion of 
the beauties and abilities of the author of The Spy, he takes away 
from Cooper the credit for what he has just begun to point out as 
his chief strength. He does this by comparing his ability on sea 
with his ability on land and by pointing out that in his sea novels 
he has excellent ready-made materials at his command which are 
beyond his reach on land; “and many a reader mistakes his admira- 
tion of the works of the Creator, for wonder at the talent of the 
mere mortal, who has shadowed them to his imagination.” 


In bringing his remarks to a close, Sealsfield urges Cooper to 
take some time and pains in his future works. 


To constitute a great writer in the walks of fiction, he must unite, with 
the knack of describing what he has seen, the power to invent; the faculty 
of judgment to arrange; and the combination of all the constituents of a 
consummate intellect, in bringing about, by striking and natural means, 
a striking yet natural catastrophe. 


Sealsfield is convinced that so far Cooper has been overrated, and 
that his future efforts must show that he is able to make good a 
lasting title to the rank he has been holding. 

Sealsfield’s next criticism of Cooper is dated January 1, 1835, in 
connection with a critical discussion of the development of the 
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modern novel.” It is important for its remarks about the Notions. 
His criticism of Cooper here is not as full and not as severe. Again 
he expresses his respect for Cooper’s novels of the sea. Here, he 
finds, Cooper was more than an imitator of Scott, here he was an 
“Original,” and here he strengthened the maritime spirit of the 
nation and to a degree showed that America is the leading maritime 
nation. Sealsfield claims, however, that Cooper made the mistake 
of transferring the discipline of the sea to the land and that this 
resulted in an incorrect picture of Americans on land. In this con- 
nection he says: 


I am least in agreement with his Travelling Bachelor. Such a book de- 
mands scientific preparation {wissenschaftliche Vorbildung], which the 
author of this work does not possess, and for the lack of which he cer- 
tainly does not make good by an unendurable spirit of exclusiveness. 
Here he is an absolute aristocrat, a stubborn, stiff [stocksteif] aristocrat, 
and as stiff as our money-aristocracy is, it fortunately has not yet reached 
the stage desired by the author; as much as is sinned against the blacks 
in point of humanity, no one, thank God, has yet thought of believing, 
as the Travelling Bachelor does, that in the end toil, exertion, and the like 
will eliminate this unhappy race”? As I have said, such a cold, unkind, 
yes inhuman, exclusive spirit moves in these volumes as I have seldom 
found, and which, to the honor of the United States, was to a certain 
degree disapproved of through the generally cool reception of the book. 


Sealsfield gives Cooper credit here for taking his calling seriously, 
again expresses his admiration for his grand nature, but believes 
that, like Scott, he committed the sin of writing too much. 


21 Thid., VIIL, 15-17. 
22 See Notions, 1, 284-287; Il, 270-272. There cannot be the least doubt but that 
Sealsfield was more humane and more intelligent in his treatment of this subject. 


THE INFLUENCE OF PERSIAN POETRY 
UPON EMERSON’S WORK 


J. D. YOHANNAN 
The College of the City of New York 


N A PREVIOUS article I indicated the number of translations 

of Persian poetry which Emerson made from German sources, 
and described the character of those translations.’ It will be my 
purpose here to carry that study forward to the point where the 
influence of those translations upon Emerson’s own writings— 
especially his verse—is revealed. This influence is manifest in sev- 
eral ways: (1) in actual correspondence of thought and of expres- 
sion between Emerson and the Persian poets; (2) in a similarity of 
form between Emerson’s verse and the German renditions of Joseph 
von Hammer which he read;* (3) in Emerson’s concept of the ideal 
poet sometimes called “Saadi.” I leave out of discussion, for the 
most part, the less tangible effect of Persian poetry upon Emerson’s 
philosophy not because it is inconsiderable but because it does not 
lend itself to easy measurement. Moreover, it has perhaps been 
sufficiently treated by Messrs. Christy and Carpenter 


I 


Persian poetry served primarily to emancipate Emerson’s thought 
from the narrow confines of convention and to enrich the store of 
imagery by which he gave expression to that thought. Of the poet 
Hafiz he said in English Traits: 


The expressiveness which is the essence of the poetic element, they [the 
British] have not. It was no Oxonian, but Hafiz, who said, “Let us be 
crowned with roses, let us drink wine, and break up the tiresome old 
roof of heaven into new forms.” 


2 “Emerson's Translations of Persian Poetry from German Sources,” American Literature, 
XIV, 407-420 (Jan., 1943). 

? Der Diwan von Mohammed Schemseddin Hafis (Stuttgart und ‘Tubingen, 1812-13), 
and Geschichte der schönen Redektinste Persiens (Wien, 1818); hereinafter simply Diwan 
and Geschichte. 

? Arthur Christy, The Orient in American Transcendentalism (New York, 1932); F. I. 
Carpenter, Emerson and Asia (Cambridge, Mass., 1930). 

t Works, V, 258. References to Emerson’s Works and Journals are to the Centenary 
Edition. 
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Again, of Hafiz’s bacchanalian songs he said that the poet used 
wine as “a symbol of intellectual freedom.” But this is perhaps 
more truly a description of the uses to which Emerson himself put 
the poetic wine of his “Bacchus,” one of the poems of Persian in- 
fluence. There are indeed two poems of that name which I wish 
to consider here, the less well known being an uncompleted work 
which is printed in the notes to the Poems.° 

The completed “Bacchus” is one of the poems of Emerson which 
all commentators have readily admitted to have been inspired by 
Persian sources. ‘Emerson himself, in a letter to Elizabeth Hoar, 
warned that “Bacchus” was not a zranslation from Hafiz.’ Dr. 
Christy correctly finds the source of Emerson’s inspiration for the 
poem in some of Hafiz’s anacreontic verses—particularly in the 
Sakiname (so von Hammer transliterates the Persian word for 
The Book of the Cupbearer). Now Emerson had himself translated 
this long poem—or at least the better part of it—in the first volume 
of his poems, under the plain title, “From the Persian of Hafiz, I.” 
It is a representative example of a very prominent poetic manner 
in Hafiz. Since in “Bacchus” Emerson was not translating Hafiz 
but only imitating him, one must not look for too close a parallelism 
of word or phrase. But certainly a general correspondence in 
thought: and expression is apparent in these selected lines from the 
original—as translated by Emerson—and the imitation: 


“From the Persian of Hafiz, I” “Bacchus” 
Butler, fetch the ruby wine, Bring me wine, but wine which 
Which with sudden greatness never grew 
fills us... . In the belly of the grape... . 
Bring the philosophic stone, We buy ashes for bread; 
Karun’s treasure, Noah’s age; We buy diluted wine; 


5 Haste, that by thy means I open Give me of the true,— 
All the doors of luck and life. Whose ample leaves and tendrils 


Bring to me the liquid fire curled 
Zoroaster sought in dust... . Among the silver hills of heaven, 
Bring it me that through its Draw everlasting dew; 
force Wine of wine, 
ë yhid., VIII, 418. ° Ibid., IX, 444. 


"The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. Ralph L. Rusk (New York, 1939), 
HI, 341. 

8 Poems (Boston, 1847), pp. 209 ff. In later editions of Emerson’s works, this trans- 
lation, and a second from Hafiz which accompanied it, were omitted. The so-called 
“complete” Centenary Edition does not contain them. 
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10 I, as Jamschid, see through 
worlds. ... 
Let flute and lyre lordly speak; 
Lees of wine outvalue crowns.... 
Give it me, that I storm heaven, 
And tear the net from the arch- 
wolf. 
15 Wine, wherewith the Houris 
teach 
Angels the ways of Paradise. 
On the living coals Pll set it, 
And therewith my brain per- 
fume. 
Bring me wine through whose 
effulgence 
20 Jam and Chosroes yielded light; 
Wine, that to the flute I sing 
Where is Jam, and where is 
Kauss... . 
When Hafiz in his revels sings 
Shouteth Sohra in her sphere. ... 
25 Desperate of the world’s affair 
Came I running to the wine- 
house. ... 
Bring me wine which maketh 
glad... 
That I reason quite renounce, 
And plant banners on the 
worlds. ... 
30 Let us quench the sorrow cin- 
ders. . 
Give me wine that I o’erspring 
Both worlds at a single leap. 
Stole at dawn from glowing 
spheres 
Call of Houris to my senses:— 
35 “O lovely bird, delicious soul! 
Spread thy pinions, break thy 
cage; 
Sit on the roof of seven domes, 


Blood of the world, 

Form of forms, and mould of 
statures, 

That I intoxicated, 

And by the draught assimilated, 

May float at pleasure through all 
natures; 

The bird language rightly spell, 

And that which roses say so well. 

Wine that is shed 

Like the torrents of the sun 

Up the horizon walls... . 

Water and bread, 

Food which needs no transmuting, 

Rainbow-flowering, wisdom-fruit- 
ing; 

Wine which is already man, 

Food which teach and reason can. 

Wine which Music is,— 

Music and wine are one,— 

That J, drinking this, 

Shall hear far Chaos talk with me; 

Kings unborn shall walk with 
ME aan. 

Quickened so will I unlock 

Every crypt of every rock. 

Pour, Bacchus! the remembering 


wine; 
Retrieve the loss of me and 
mine... . 


Haste to cure the old despair,— 

Reason in Nature’s lotus drenched, 

The memory of ages quenched.... 

And write my old adventures with 
the pen 

Which on the first day drew, 

Upon the tablets blue, 

The dancing Pleiads and eternal 
men. 


° Poems (1847), pp. 209 ff., and Works, IX, 125-127. 
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Where the spirits take their 
| arm 
Under wine and under cup 
40 Signify we purest love... . 
Give me, boy, this toy of 
Daemons... . 


In both of these selections the tone is one of high exhilaration 
and the language is imperative. To be sure, Emerson invokes 
Bacchus and not the Schenk or the Butler of Hafiz? But both 
celebrate the wine, and both regard it as more than the mere juice 
of the grape, seeing in it the power of liberating the mind to new 
ecstasies and insights, and relieving it of despair. Aside from this, 
there are similarities of diction: “heaven,” “world,” “reason,” “un- 
lock,” “quench(ed)” are words to be found in both passages. In 
the one, reason is renounced; in the other, it is “in nature’s lotus 
drenched.” In the one, the “sorrow cinders” are “quenched”; in 
the other, “the memory of ages (is) quenched.” Emerson’s “kings 
unborn shall walk with me” is a match for the actual names of 
Persian kings paraded by Hafiz; and the “both worlds” which Hafiz 
would “o’erspring at:a single leap” are mentioned, though under a 
different figure, in Emerson’s last line. | 

For those lines in “Bacchus” which have been called the best; 
namely: 

Wine that is shed 
Like the torrents of the sun 
Up the horizon walls ..., 


a source may possibly be found in the following couplet which 

Emerson left out of his version of The Book of the Cupbearer: 
Hurtig gieb das Lebenswasser, 
Fliissig wie der Sonne Gluthen, 

or in this line from another part of the Diwan: 

Sieh, es steigt aus dem Becher die Sonne des Weins.” 
The second or fragmentary “Bacchus” appears in two versions 
in the Centenary Edition. The first is to be found among the notes 


1° In “May-Day” (Works, IX. 163 ff.), it is interesting to note, Emerson again uses the 
word Butler, there to denote the spring of the year in its function as dispenser of life’s 
nectar. It is perhaps the most prosaic word that has been used to render the Persian Saki. 
-41 Diwan, Ml, 497, ll. 19-20, and 300 (XVIII), 1. 5. 
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to the Poems, whither it is said to have been transferred from Emer- 
son’s notebooks.” The second version, which consists of a variation 
of only the latter part of the first version, is among the notes to the 
essay on Persian poetry, where the lines are set down as “apparently 
translations from Hafiz.”** Since I have been unable to find a source 
for the lines in Hafiz, I do not believe them to be translations. 
However, they unmistakably reflect the influence of Hafiz, as the 
reader may see by comparing a part of the first version with some 
lines from Hafiz which Emerson translated elsewhere: 


From Hafiz 


The Builder of Heaven 
Hath sundered the earth, 
So that no footway 
Leads out of it forth. 


On turnpikes of wonder 


The Fragmentary “Bacchus” 


Pour the wine! Pour the wine. ... 
It can cancel bulk and time; 
Crowds and condenses 

Into a drop a tun.... 


5 On a brown grapestone 


The wheels of Nature turn; 


Wine leads the mind forth, 
Straight, sidewise, and upward, 
West, southward, and north. 


Out of it the fury comes 
Wherewith the spondyls burn. - 
And because a drop of the Vine 
Stands the vault adamantine 10 Is Creation’s heart, 

Until the Doomsday; Wash with wine those eyes of 
The wine-cup shall ferry thine; 

Thee o’er it away. Nothing is hid, nor whole nor 

part. 

Wine is translated wit, 

Wine is the day of day, 
15 Wine from the veiléd secret 

Tears the veil away." 


The likeness of imagery between “the wheels of Nature” and the 
“turnpikes of wonder” is too startling to be missed. One might 
add to the above source the following from the essay on Persian 
poetry: 

Riot, he [Hafiz] thinks, can snatch from the deeply hidden lot the veil 
that covers it: 


“To be wise the dull brain so earnestly throbs, 
Bring bands of wine for the stupid head.”?° 


12 Works, IX, 443-445. 13 Thid., VIII, 419-420. 
14 fhbid., VIII, 246-247, and IX, 444-445. . 15 Ibid., VIII, 246. 
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The next parallel that I wish to draw is between Emerson’s lines 
“To J. W.” and his second published translation from Hafiz (called 
“Ghazelle”), which appeared in the same volume with those lines 


in 1847: 
“Ghazelle” 


Of Paradise, O hermit wise, 
Let us renounce the thought. 
Of old therein our names of sin 
Allah recorded not. 


Who dear to God on earthly sod 
No corn-grain plants; 

The same is glad that life is had 
Though corn he wants. 


O just fakir, with brow austere, 
Forbid me not the vine; 

On the first day, poor Hafiz’ clay 
Was kneaded up with wine. 


Thy mind the mosque and cool 
kiosk, 

Spare fast and orisons; 

Mine me allows the drink-house, 

And sweet chase of the nuns. 


He is no dervise, Heaven slights 
his service, 

Who shall refuse 

There in the banquet, to pawn his 
blanket 

For Shiraz juice. 


Who his friend’s skirt, or hem of 
his shirt, 

Shall spare to- pledge, 

To him Eden’s bliss and Angel’s 
kiss 

Shall want their edge. 


Up! Hafiz, grace from high God’s 


face 


“To J. W.” 


Set not thy foot on graves; 

Hear what wine and roses say; 

The mountain chase, the summer 
waves, 

The crowded town thy feet may 
well delay. 


Set not thy foot on graves; 

Nor seek to unwind the shroud 

Which charitable Time 

And Nature have allowed 

To wrap the errors of a sage sub- 
lime. 


Set not thy foot on graves; 

Care not to strip the dead 

Of his sad ornament, 

His myrrh and wine, and rings, 


His sheet of lead, 

And trophies burièd: 

Go, get them where he earned 
them when alive; 

Ás resolutely dig or dive. 


Life is too short to waste 
In critic peep or cynic bark, 
Quarrel or reprimand: 


‘Twill soon be dark; 
Up! mind thine own aim, and 


‘God speed the mark!!! 


28 Poems (1847), pp. 217-218, and Works, IX, 29-30. 
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Beams on thee pure; _ 

Shy thou not hell, and trust thou 
well, 

Heaven is secure. 


These two apparently unlike poems have yet a number of com- 
mon elements: both stress the desirability of enjoying God’s grace 
in the here rather than the hereafter; both may be regarded as being 
addressed to people extraordinarily indulgent of their piety, but 
somewhat limited in spiritual vision; and both end on the opti- 
mistic note that a favorable deity oversees human affairs. Beyond 
this there are obvious similarities in expression: “sage sublime” in 
the one, “hermit wise” in the other; the familiar wine in the Persian 
poem, the no less Persian wine and roses in Emerson’s own poem; 
in both, the closing apostrophe beginning with the word “Up!”. 


It also seems to me that with the “Ghazelle” one might com- 
pare those passages of Emerson’s “Saadi” which describe the self- 
righteous Fakirs in contrast with the naturally good ideal poet: 


But, critic, spare thy vanity, 
Nor show thy pompous parts, 
To vex with odious subtlety 
The cheerer of men’s hearts. 


Sad-eyed Fakirs swiftly say 

Endless dirges to decay... 

... saying, “Go thy ways, 

Drink not the Malaga of praise, 

But do the deed thy fellows hate. .. .” 


Whispered the Muse in Saadi’s cot: 
“Never, son of eastern morning, 
Follow falsehood, follow scorning. 
Denounce who will, who will deny, 
And pile the hills to scale the sky; 

Let theist, atheist, pantheist, 

Define and wrangle how they list, 
Fierce conserver, fierce destroyer,— 

But thou, joy-giver and enjoyer, .. . 
Heed not what the brawlers say... .”2" 


11 Works, IX, 131-133. 
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Finally, the third stanza of “Ghazelle,” with its reference to a 
frequent claim of Hafiz that he had been predisposed toward wine 
from birth, has provided these lines for “May-Day”: 


Poets praise that hidden wine 
Hid in milk we drew 

At the barrier of Time 
When our life was new.18 


The following eight lines translated by Emerson from Hafiz 
have two recalls in his own poetry. They follow in order: 


If my darling should depart, 

And search the skies for prouder friends, 
God forbid my angry heart 

In other love should seek amends. 


When the blue horizon’s hoop 
Me a little pinches here, 

Instant to my grave I stoop, 
And go find thee in the sphere.?® 


“Hermione” “Give All to Love” 
[The love-sick Arab is advised [The lover is urged to be:] 
by the elements.] Free as.an Arab 

Courage! we are thine allies, Of thy beloved. ... 
And with this hint be wise,— Though thou loved her as thyself 
The chains of kind As a self. of purer clay, 
The distant bind... . Though her parting dims the day 
Inextricably bound, Stealing grace from all alive; 
She shall find thee, and be found. Heartily know, l 
Follow not her flying feet; When half-gods go, 
Come to us herself to meet. The Gods arrive”? 


_ “Blue horizon’s hoop,” by the way, was a figure that met with 
Emerson’s favor, for he used it also in “Monadnoc”: 


Seen haply from afar, 
Above the horizon’s hoap,” 


18 Thid., IX, 177. 18 Fbid., IX, 300. 
2 Ibid., IX, 102-103. and 92. ® Ibid., YX, 74. 
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and again in the essay, “Intellect”: 


I am caught up by a strong wind and blown so far in one direction that 
I am out of the hoop of your horizon.” 


The phrase is a translation of von Hammer’s “des blauen Himmels 


Kreislauf.” 


Still another of Emerson’s translations from Hafiz may be cited 
as the inspiration for one of his own poems: 


From Hafiz 


Oft have I said, I say it once more, 

I, a wanderer, do not stray from 
myself. 

I am a kind of parrot; the mirror 
is holden to me; 

What the Eternal says, I stammer- 
ing say again. 

Give me what you will; I eat 
thistles as roses, 

And according to my food I grow 
and give. 

Scorn me not, but know I have the 


From “Mithridates” 


Give me agates for my meat; 

Give me cantharids to eat; 

From air and ocean bring me 
foods, 

From all zones and altitudes,— 

I will use the world, and sift it, 

To a thousand humours shift 
Erea 

Hither! take me, use me, fill me, 

Vein and artery, though ye kill 
me! 

God! I will not be an owl, 


pearl 
And am only seeking one to re- 
ceive it. 


But sun me in the Capitol.?* 


** Ibid., 11, 339. In his prose essays Emerson occasionally made use of figures which 
he had learned from Persian poetry. For example, these lines from Hafiz (translated in 
Works, IX, 300): 

They say, through patience, chalk 

Becomes a ruby stone; 

Ah, yes! but by the true heart's blood 

The chalk is crimson grown, 
were recalled in the essay on “Friendship,” in which he wrote: “Respect the Natur- 
langsamkeit which hardens the ruby in a million years . . .” (ébid., Il, 200). 

Again, Hafiz’s quatrain on the sonnet, which Emerson translated in his Journals 

(VII, 542), was practically paraphrased in the essay, “The Poet": 
O follow, O see the sonnet’s flight! 
Thou seest a fleet career, 
O child, begot in a night, 
That travels a thousand years! 
“So when the soul of the poet has come to ripeness of thought, she detaches and sends 
away from it its poems or songs,-—a fearless, sleepless, deathless progeny, which is not 
exposed to the accidents of the weary kingdom of time; a fearless, vivacious offspring, clad 
with wings (such was the virtue of the soul out of which they came), which carry them 
fast and far, and infix them irrecoverably into the hearts of men. ... The melodies of 
the past ascend, and leap, and pierce into the deeps of infinite time” (Works, I, 23). 
28 Diwan, Il, 5. a Works, VII, 254, and IX, 28-29. 
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The “spiritual carpe diem,” as someone has called it, is manifest 


here in both Hafiz and Emerson. ` 


Finally, there is in Emerson’s poem on old age, “Terminus,” a 
slight suggestion of some lines from Saadi which he had translated 


in one of his Journals: 
From Saadi 


Now is the time when weakness 
comes, and strength goes; 

The magic of sweet words I 
lose... . 

To my foot fails the power of 
manly stride in streets. 

Happy he who soonest to his or- 


From “Terminus” 


It is time to be old, 

To take in sail:— 

The god of bounds, 

Who sets to seas a shore, 
Came to me in his fatal rounds, 
And said: “No more! 

No farther shoot 


chard hut retreats. Thy broad ambitious branches, and 
thy root... 

Timely wise accept the terms, 

Soften the fall with wary 


foot... 775 


There is a further Journals entry about Saadi which may have had a. 


share in the creation of Emerson’s poem. It is as follows: 


Saadi found in a mosque at Damascus an old Persian of an hundred and 
fifty years, who was dying and saying to himself: “I said, I will enjoy 
myself for a few moments; alas! that my soul took the departure. Alas! 
at the variegated table of life, I partook a few mouthfuls, and the Fates 
said, Enough!”?6 


II 


I wish now to consider the influence of Emerson’s Persian mod- 
els upon the forms ‘of his verse. Critics have been generally at a loss 
to account for his unique poetic style. An early commentator, 
W. S. Kennedy, admitting that there was “no predecessor of Emer- 
son as a poet,” ventured the opinion that the American poet may 


- 2 Journals, IX, 545, and Works, IX, 251. 

3% Journals, VI, 464. Professor Nelson F. Adkins has suggested to me that this Journals 
entry may have given a hint also for Emerson's “Days,” especially those lines describing 
the recklessness with which the “I” of the poem watched the procession of the gift-bearing 
days: 

I, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 
Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 
Turned and departed silent (Works, TX, 228). 
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have caught “a Persian tinge” from Hafiz and Saadi.” Without 
urging this view too far, I should like to point out that the period 
of Emerson’s greatest interest in Persian poetry (the late 1840's) 
coincides with the period of his first significant poetic production. 
His most characteristic manner, that of a cryptic and often metri- 
cally crude expression—giving the effect, in words, of roughly hewn 
sculpture—is certainly to be found in the plainly rendered German 
versions of Persian poetry by von Hammer. 

Let us take, for instance, the fourth stanza of “Ghazelle” (p. 30 
above), in which Emerson followed fairly closely his German 
original and in consequence produced an English sentence the 
syntax of which it is very difficult to make out at first reading: 


Thy mind the mosque and cool kiosk, 
Spare fast and orisons; 

Mine me allows the drink-house, 
And sweet chase of the nuns. 


Here the verb “allows” is to be supplied as governing the first two 
lines, and the noun “mind” is to be supplied as the subject of that 
verb in the last two. Even then there is an unnatural inversion in 
the latter half of the quatrain, by which the indirect object, “me,” is 
made to precede the verb. This strained word order in English 
is easily accounted for by the fact that Emerson’s models were in 
German, which is capable of a greater variety of this kind. Here 
is von Hammeér’s stanza: 


Dir ziemt Moschee und Rosenkranz 
Gebet und Tugend, 

Und mir die Schenk’ und Glockenton 
Und Kirch und Kloster?’ 


Much of Emerson’s own poetry is characterized by this un-English 
sentence structure and idiom. 

To turn to something a little different, I cannot help thinking 
that the playful narrative style of “Fable” may have been inspired 
by this translation from Nizami which Emerson called “Word and 
Deed”: 

#7 “Clews to Emerson's Mystic Verse," American Author, ïl, 218 (June, 1903). 

3 Diwan, 1, 106. A fuller impression of the extent to which Emerson's translations 


follow their German sources in word order may be gathered from the article to which 
this is a sequel. See note 1, above. 
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Whilst roses bloomed along the plain, 
The Nightingale to the Falcon said, 
“Why of all birds must thou be dumb? 
With closed mouth thou utterest, 
Though dying, no last word to man: 
Yet sit’st thou on the hand of Caliphs, 
And feedest on the grouse’s breast; 
Whilst I, who hundred thousand jewels 
Squander in a single tone, 

Lo! I feed myself on worms, 

And my dwelling is a thorn.” 

The Falcon answered, “Be all ear: 

Thou seest I’m dumb; be thou, too, dumb. 
I, experienced in affairs, 

See fifty things, say never one. 

But thee the people prize not, 

Who, doing nothing, say a hundred. 

To me, appointed to the chase, 

The king’s hand gives the grouse’s breast, 
Whilst a chatterer like thee 


Must gnaw worms in the thorn. Farewell”? 


A similar correspondence of manner—and even some similarity 
of subject—exists between the opening passages of Emerson’s trans- 
lation from Hafiz called “The Phoenix” and his own “The 


Sphinx”: 


My Phoenix long ago secured The Sphinx is drowsy, 

His nest in the sky-vault’s cope, Her wings are furled; 

In the body’s cage immured Her ear is heavy, 

He was weary of life’s hope. ° She broods on the. world.®° 


One more parallelism of this type may be noted. With the 
following: quatrain translated out of Hafiz, compare Emerson’s 
original quatrain, entitled “Poet”: 


From Hafiz “Poet” 
O Hafiz, give me thought— To clothe the fiery thought 
In fiery figures cast, In simple words succeeds, 
For all beside is naught, For still the craft of genius is 
All else is din and blast. To mask a king in weeds. 


°° The Liberty Bell, by Friends of Freedom (Boston, 1851), pp. 156-157. 
20 Ihid., p. 78, and Works, IX, 20. 31 Journals, IX, 75, and Works, IX, 292. 
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It is fairly plain that Emerson’s poem is meant to be a pendant of 
the translation. Though it enunciates an opposite poetic theory, it 
does so in a manner definitely suggested by Hafiz’s quatrain. There 
was, however, a tendency in the later years of Emerson’s life to 
move away from the flamboyance of Hafiz to the more sober and 
simple style of Saadi, whose sage and almost Yankee wisdom best 
expressed itself in gnomic verses. As the editors of the Centenary 
Edition have already suggested}? Emerson’s quatrain entitled 
“Hush!” may have been inspired by a similar quatrain in the essay 
on Persian poetry, which I believe is translated from Saadi: 


From Saadi “Hush!” 
The secret that should not be Every thought is public, 
blown | Every nook is wide; 
Not one of thy nation must Thy gossips spread each whisper, 
know; And the gods from side to side.3* 
You may padlock the gate of a 


town, 
But never the mouth of a foe. 


The question of the relative influence of Hafiz and Saadi upon 
Emerson brings us very appropriately to the third part of the 
present discussion; namely, Emerson’s concept of the ideal poet. 


I 


Although Emerson called his ideal poet “Saadi” (sometimes 
“Syed,” etc.), one must not assume that the Persian poet Saadi was 
the only sitter for the portrait. Hafiz, no less than Saadi, con- 
tributed to the composite picture. Indeed, even before Emerson 
made the acquaintance of the Persian poets, there had: been the 
Orphic Poet of Nature whose “imperial muse tosses the creation 
like a bauble from hand to hand,” and who “unfixes the land and 
the sea, makes them revolve around the axis of his primary thought, 
and disposes them anew.”** It is very likely that Shakespeare was 
in Emerson’s mind at that early time. Later he was to include 
Hafiz with Shakespeare in a special category of writers who in- 
spired without preaching: 

“A new commandment,” said the smiling Muse, 
“I give my darling son, Thou shalt not preach”;— 


32 Works, IX, 497. 
8: Works, VIU, 243, and IX, 291. Ibid., 1, 91-52. 
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Luther, Fox, Behmen, Swedenborg, grew pale, 
And, on the instant, rosier clouds upbore 
Hafiz and Shakespeare with their shining choirs.®® 


One sees at a glance the affinity, in Emerson’s mind, between 
Hafiz and Shakespeare when one compares the description of the 
Orphic Poet above with the following Journals entry on Hafiz: 
Hafiz’s poetry is marked by nothing more than his habit of playing with 
all magnitudes, mocking at them. What is the moon, or the sun’s course 
or heaven, and the angels to his darling’s mole or eyebrow ?*® 


In the various places where Emerson is concerned with the ideal 
poet, the Hafizian touches are noticeable. Like “Saadi,” Hafiz was 
“the cheerer of men’s hearts,” “joy-giver and enjoyer”; for, as Emer- 
son had observed of him, his songs in praise of “wine, roses, maid- 
ens, boys, birds, mornings, and music . . . give vent to his immense 
hilarity and sympathy with every form of beauty and joy.™? The 


poem called “The Poet” contains the lines, 


One who having nectar drank 
Into blissful orgies sank,®° 


which remind us immediately of the wine.of Hafiz, as does the 
passage in the essay, “The Poet,” where the bard speaks with “the 
intellect inebriated by nectar”? (the means by which the inspiration 
of Hafiz is constantly set forth). Again, in “Fragments on the Poet 
and the Poetic Gift,” the “Hafiz” of the poem is spoken of as a 
“fly that came to every festival.” This might have been suggested 
by a poem of Hafiz’s asking, where is the fly that would not go to 
the sugar-lips of his beloved.“ There are some unfinished verses 
in the Journals in which the phrase “Tongue of the Secret” is used 
to describe the poet. This is a translation of Hafiz’s nickname in 
Arabic, Lishan-ul-ghatb, which Emerson knew very well, for he 
referred to it in a note prefixed to his first translation from Hafiz.” 
“The Poet,” in these lines, once more recalls Hafiz: 
He sowed the sun and moon for seeds... . 
But oh, to see his solar eyes 


35 Thid., IX, 297. 


3$% Journals, X, 166. 3? Works, VIII, 249-250. 
*8 Ibid., IX, 312. a Ibid., IM, 27. 
*° rhid., IX, 320. Diwan, I, 305 (LXVIII), Ib. 7-8. 


t2 Poems (1847), p. 209, and Journals, VII, 67. 
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Like meteors which chose their way 

And rived the dark like a new day! 

Not lazy grazing on all they saw, 

Each chimney-pot and village picket fence, 
But, feeding on magnificence, 

They bounded to the horizon’s edge 

-And searched with the sun’s privilege.** 


This is a poetization of what Emerson had said elsewhere of Hafiz: 
“He is restless, inquisitive, thousand-eyed, insatiable, and as like a 
nightingale intoxicated with his own music; never was the privi- 
lege of poetry more haughtily used.”** The same poem has these 
lines about the ideal poet: 


He whom God has thus preferred,— 
To whom sweet angels ministered, 
Saluted him each morn as brother, 


And bragged his virtues to each other: . . .° 


With this passage are to be compared lines 23-24 of The Book of 
the Cupbearer (p. 27 above), as also the following prose translations 
from Hafiz made by Emerson for the essay on Persian poetry: 


When Hafiz sings, the angels hearken, and Anaitis, the leader of the 
starry host, calls even the Messiah in heaven out to the dance. 


I heard the harp of the planet Venus, and it said in the early morning, 
“I am the disciple of the sweet-voiced Hafiz!” 


However, when from this we turn back to the “Fragments on 
the Poet and the Poetic Gift” and read of a Hafiz who “knew every 
temple and kiosk, out from Mecca to Ispahan,” we can be sure that 
Emerson is not talking about the historical Hafiz, who traveled very 
little. The remark more aptly describes the career of Saadi, who 
lived to be over a hundred years, during which he traveled widely 
throughout Asia and Europe. Something of this peripatetic Saadi 
is indeed suggested in another portion of the “Fragments”: 

Said melted the days like cups of pearl, 
Served high and low, the lord and the churl, 
Loved harebells nodding on a rock, 

A cabin hung with’ curling smoke, 


“ Works, IX, 310, 311. f “* Ibid., VIIL 417- 
*© Thid., IX, 316. ‘8 Yhid., VIII, 253. 
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Ring of axe and hum of wheel 


Or gleam which use can paint on steel, 
And huts and tents. . . .47 


To be sure, the landscape here is rather that of New England than 
of Mecca or Ispahan, but that much liberty Emerson never denied 
himself. | 

There is a passage in the Journals describing an unidentified 
poet (whom Professor Carpenter takes to be Hafiz) engaged in the 
business of “. . . extracting honor from scamps, temperance from 
sots, energy from beggars, justice from thieves, benevolence from 
misers ... [and finding] elegance of manners hidden in the peas- 
ant, heart-warming expansion, grand surprises of sentiment, in these 
unchallenged, uncultivated men. ...”** I am disposed to believe 
that the poet from whom this description is taken is rather Saadi, 
whose Gulistan and Bustan are veritable catalogues of just such ex- 
periences. This would suggest that the following lines from the 
poem “Saadi” are also owed to the poet Saadi: 


Man in man is imprisoned; 
Barefooted Dervish is not poor 

If fate unlock his bosom’s door... . 
... the Pariah hind 

Admits thee to the perfect Mind. 


On the other hand, a passage in the “Fragments” which osten- 
sibly is about Saadi, really is built out of material furnished by the 
life of Hafiz: 


Said Saadi, “When I stood before 
Hasan the camel-driver’s door, 

I scorned the fame of Timour brave; 
Timour, to Hasan, was a slave... .”°° 


This, I take it, is Emerson’s recall of the famous story (based on a 
couplet by Hafiz) of how the poet was called before Timour the 
Lame for offering all of the Mongol’s conquests of Samarkand and 
Bokhara for the mole on.a Turk’s cheek. Emerson knew the story 
and retold it in the essay on Persian poetry.” 

But it is only in the construction of his image of the ideal poet 


41 Ibid., IX, 321. 
“8 Journals, VII, 182. “ Works, IX, 133, 135. 
5° Thid., IX, 323. 51 Thid., VIIL, 251. 
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that Emerson is careless to distinguish between Hafiz and Saadi— 
or for that matter the other poets who infle: nced his concept. 
There is no warrant for believing that Emersun did not distinguish 
between the actual Hafiz and the zztual Saadi. He clearly marks 
off Saadi from his fellow-poet of Shiraz: “Saadi, though he has not 
the lyric flights of Hafiz, has wit, practical sense, and just moral 
sentiments.” He had a correct conception of the folk-appeal of 
Saadi: “The human race is interested in Saadi . . . Saadi is the poet 
of friendship, of love, of heroism, self-devotion, bounty, serenity, 
and the divine Providence.”** 

Of course, when the creative writer was loosened in Emerson, 
then names like Hafiz and Saadi and Jellaleddin were but grist to 
his poetic mill, and he plundered them for their rich and colorful 
associations, in consequence of which he is not a very trustworthy 
purveyor of Persian literature. He is better as a barometer of the 
influence of that literature upon the transcendentalist mind. 

5? The Gulistan of Sadi, tr. Francis Gladwin, with a Preface by Ralph Waldo Emerson 


(2d ed., Boston, 1884), p. vii. 
8 Tournals, IX, 562. 


THE EVOLUTION OF LOWELL'S 
“THE COURTIN’ ” 


ARTHUR W. M. VOSS 
Lake Forest College 


HAT “The Courtin’, James Russell Lowell’s little ballad of 

the rustic New England lovers, Huldy and Zekle, evolved over 
a period of years is well known, but the several stages of its growth 
have never been pointed out specifically and analyzed fully, nor has 
its relation to probable sources been examined in detail. Such a 
study is of interest not only because it will add much to our knowl- 
edge of how one of the classic pieces of American dialect verse 
came into being but also because it will give us added insight into 
Lowell as a poet. 


I 


Although Lowell’s account in a paragraph of the Introduction 
to the Second Series of The Biglow Papers of how “The Courtin’” 
came to be written makes clear that there were three stages in the 
evolution of the poem, it is unsatisfactory on two counts." The 
dates of the composition of each version are lacking, and, more 
important, it does not point out the stanzas in the final form of the 
poem which belong to each stage of its composition. This informa- 
tion is supplied by a hitherto unpublished copy of the final version 
which Lowell sent to his friend Judge E. R. Hoar in 1864.” In this 
copy, which is given below, Lowell gave Hoar a brief history of 
the development of the poem and put the date of composition after 
each stanza.’ Six stanzas were written in 1847, six more were added 
in 1857, and finally, in 1864, the poem was filled out with twelve 
additional stanzas, making a total of twenty-four in the final version. 

* The Writings of James Russell Lowell (Riverside Ed., Boston, 1892), VIII, 205. 

This copy was evidently made at the request of Judge Hoar, who wrote to Lowell 
on September 2, 1864: “I do not wish you to forget to send me the extra verses of the 
new book of ‘Zekel,’—and therefore remind you that they are yet to arrive.” See Moor- 
field Storey and Edward W. Emerson, Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar (Boston, 1911), p. 152. 
Lowell dedicated the Second Series of The Biglow Papers to Hoar. 


3I wish to thank the Harvard Library, which possesses a transcription of this copy in 
its collection of Lowell manuscripts, for permission to reproduce it here. 
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For E. R. H.—with affectionate 
regards of J. R. L. 
22nd of Sep. 1864 


(Written originally in 1847 to fill a blank page at the end of the intro- 
duction to first edition of “Biglow Papers.”* The printers used as much 
as they needed and the rest ging verloren as the Germans say. Urged to 
finish it, and finding it took, I tried my hand again for the “blue and 
gold” edition just ten years later (1857).5 Asked to copy it for the Balti- 
more Fair, I finally rounded it into a more complete whole—and perhaps 
spoiled it for this generation, since no one likes changes in a poem he 
has got used to.2 You see how modest I am with my “this generation”! 
But Nota bene this is a literary history and you are the only man who 
has the news.)* 


God makes sech nights, all white an’ still 
Fur ’z you can look or listen, 
Moonshine an’ snow on field an’ hill, 
All silence an’ all glisten. 1864 


Zekle crep’ up quite unbeknown 
An’ peeked in thru’ the winder, 
An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 
‘ith no one nigh to hender. 1847 


A fireplace filled the room’s one side 
With half a cord o’ wood in— 
There warn’t no stoves (tell comfort died) 
To bake ye to a puddin’. 1864 


The wa’nut logs shot sparkles out 
Towards the pootiest, bless her, 
An’ leetle flames danced all about 
The chiny on the dresser. 1847 


“The Biglow Papers (First Series) was published in 1848 by George Nichols in Cam- 
bridge and also in New York under the imprint of G. P. Putnam. The Putnam edition 
does not contain “The Courtin’.” l 

ë The fourth edition of The Biglow Papers (First Series). This version, which had 
twelve stanzas, was also published the next year in Harper’s Weekly, Oct. 23, 1858, pp. 
680-681, with six large illustrations. 

° The final version was first published in Autograph Leaves of Our Country's Authors 
(Baltimore, 1864). When the Second Series of The Biglow Papers was issued in 186%, 
Lowell put it at the end of the Introduction. In addition to being reprinted in sub- 
sequent editions of The Biglow Papers, it was also published in a separate gift-book volume 
with illustrations by Winslow Homer in 1874. 

Lowell used this prefatory note as the basis of his somewhat longer account of the 
history of the poem which appears in the. Introduction to the Second Series of The Biglow 
Papers (Writings, VIII, 205). 
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Agin the chimbley crook-necks hung, 
An’ in amongst ’em rusted 

The ole queen’s-arm thet gran’ther Young 
Fetched back from Concord busted. 


The very room, coz she wuz in, 
Seemed warm from floor to ceilin’, 
An’ she looked full ez rosy agin 
Ez the apples she wuz peelin’. 


*Twuz kin’ o’ kingdom-come to look 
On sech a blessed cretur, 

A dogrose blushin’ to a brook 
Ain’t modester nor sweeter. 


He. wuz six foot o’ man, A 1, 
Clear grit an’ human natur’, 
None could n’t quicker pitch a ton 
Nor dror a furrer straighter. 


He’s sparked it with full twenty gals, 

Hed squired ’em, danced ’em, druv ’em, 
Fust this one, an’ then thet, by spells— 

All is, he could n’t love ’em. 


But long o’ her his veins ’ould run 
All crinkly like curled maple, 
The side she breshed felt full o’ sun 

Ez a south slope in Ap'il. 


She thought no v’ice hed such a swing 
Ez hisn in the choir; 

My! when he made Ole Hunderd ring, 
She knowed the Lord wuz nigher. 


An’ she ’d blush scarlit, right in prayer, 
When her ‘new meetin’-bunnet 

Felt somehow thrw’ its crown a pair 
O’ blue eyes sot upun it. 


Thet night, I tell ye, she looked some! 
You'd thought she’d gut a new soul 

For she felt sartin-sure he’d come, 
From breast-knot down to shoe-soul. 


1847 


1847 


1864 


1864 


1864 


1864 


1864 


1864 


1864 
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She heered a foot, an’ knowed it tu, 
A-raspin’ on the scraper,— 

All ways to once her feelins flew 
Like sparks in burnt-up paper. 


He kin’ o’ V’itered on the mat, 
Some doubtfle o’ the sekle, 
His heart kep’ goin’ pity-pat, 
But hern went pity Zekle. 


An’ yet she gin her cheer a jerk 
Ez though she wished him furder, 
An’ on her apples kep’ to work, 
Parin’ away like murder. 


“You want to see my Pa, I s’pose?” 
“Wal...no...I come designin 
“To see my Ma? She's sprinklin’ clo’es 


> 99 


Agin to-morrer’s inin’. 


? 39 


To say why gals acts so or so, 
Or don’t, would be presumin’; 
Mebby to mean yes an’ say no 
Comes nateral to women. 


He stood a spell on one foot fust, 
Then stood a spell on t’ other, 

An’ on which one he felt the wust 
He could n’t ha’ told ye nuther. 


Sez he, “I'd better call agin”; 
Sez she, “Think likely, Mister”: 
Thet last word pricked him like a pin, 
An’... Wal, he up an’ kist her. 


When Ma bimeby upon ’em slips, 
Huldy sot pale ez ashes, 

All kind o’ smily roun’ the lips 
An’ teary roun’ the lashes. 


For she wuz jest the quiet kind 
Whose naturs never vary, 

Like streams that keep a summer mind 
Snowhid in Jenooary. 


1847 


1847 


1857 


1857 


1864 


1859 


1857 


1857 


1864 


45 
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The blood clost roun’ her heart felt glued 
To tight for all expressin’, 
Tell mother see how metters stood, 


An’ gin ’em both her blessin’. 1864 
Then her red come back like the tide 

Down to the Bay o’ Fundy, 
An’ all I know is they wuz cried 

In meetin’ come nex Sunday. 1857 


Hosea Biglow 
Elmwood. 
22 Sep. 1864. 
Il 


Besides enabling us to understand precisely the composite char- 
acter of the final version, a knowledge of the date of composition 
of each stanza is necessary if we are to gain insight into the evolu- 
tion of “The Courtin’” by examining it in the light of its probable 
sources. The theme of the poem, that of a bashful country boy 
who finds it difficult to propose to his sweetheart, was of course not 
original with Lowell. A situation as old as humanity, it may well 
have been the basis of a good many Yankee stories and comic anec- 
dotes. Lowell did not admit indebtedness to any original, however, 
and so far only one prototype for “The Courtin’” has been found. 
It is “The Country Lovers, or, Mr. Jonathan Jolthead’s Courtship 
with Miss Sally Snapper,” by Thomas Green Fessenden, New 
Hampshire writer of humorous poems and political verse satires.’ 
Many years ago, E. C. Stedman noted briefly that “The Courtin’” 
was “a most artistic idealization” of Fessenden’s theme and method,’ 
and more recently Professor Perrin in his life of Fessenden and 
Professor Pattee have pointed out similarities in the two poems.” 

Written in 1795, as a ballad to be sung to the tune, and employ- 
ing the refrain of “Yankee Doodle,” Fessenden’s poem was still 
popular in Lowell’s day." It tells how Jonathan, who is mortally 


° In Fessenden’s Original Poems (Philadelphia, 1806), pp. 71-85. 

° Poets of America (Boston and New York), p. 323. 

1° See_Porter G. Perrin, Thomas Green Fessenden (University of Maine Studies, Second 
Series, No. 4, 1926), pp. 34-353 and F. L. Pattee, The First Century of American Liter- 
ature, 1770-1870 (New York, 1935), pp. 224-225. Oddly enough no modern editor who 
has reprinted “The Courtin’ ” has mentioned that Lowell may have been indebted to “The 
Country Lovers.” 

12 See the biographical sketch of Fessenden in Hawthorne's Works (Old Manse Edition, 


1903), XVII, 39. 
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afraid of girls, is sent by his mother to court Sally, the Deacon’s 
daughter. Dressed in his best suit and mounted on his dappled 
nag, he mutters as he rides along that he would be glad to have 
Sal as a wife, but he is fearful that he won’t know what to say 
when they are alone together. Soon after Jonathan reaches her 
house, Sally comes in from the barn where she has been milking, 
and Fessenden interrupts his tale to say that she is fully experienced 
in domestic affairs, had been to Boston even if she is not dressed 
like a Boston lady, had been courted by many a lad, 


And knows how sparking’s done, sir. 
With Jonathan she was right glad, 
To have a little fun, sir. 


Jonathan is ill at ease in her presence but is able to talk to her 
brother Joe about farm animals and Widow Wunks, a witch who 
was said to have assumed the shape of an owl. But soon, much to 
his consternation, the rest of Sally’s family retire, knowing full 
well why he had come. All he can do at first is to make a remark 
about the weather, but when Sally casts a “sheep’s eye” at him, he 
musters up enough courage to propose. He promises her that they 
will be “cried” next Sabbath-day and that his father’s “nice bull 
calf” shall be hers. The sly Sally makes him the butt of her ridicule 
by saying that his father had sent his favorite calf in the person of 
Jonathan and by asking if he is the lad who, when he went to 
town, vowed that he could not see it because there were so many 
houses.” Jonathan becomes so discomfited that Sally, believing 
that he is in a fit, drenches him with a pail of water. The poem 
ends on this farcical note, although there is a rather vague impli- 
cation in the concluding stanza that Sally was finally won. 

I have given this somewhat extended summary of “The Country 
Lovers” in order that the nature and extent of Lowell’s possible 
indebtedness to it will be more readily seen. Professor Pattee says, 
“That the poem was known to Lowell before he wrote his Yankee 
ballad “The Courtin’, one may learn from a mere glance at the two 
poems,” and as evidence he quotes four stanzas from “The Country 
Lovers.”** One of these, which describes Jonathan’s confusion in 
the presence of Sally, and another, in which Jonathan’s heart beats 


*® Jonathan, of course, is -patterned after Yankee Doodle and the Jonathan of Royall 
Tyler’s The Contrast. 18 Pattee, op. cif., pp. 224-225. 
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loudly, are very close to the nineteenth and fifteenth stanzas re- 
spectively of “The Courtin’,” but there are seemingly no parallels 
for the other two. It is true that the theme and general situation 
are similar in the two poems, but in almost every respect details of 
setting and action and characterization are very different. The 
broadly comic spirit which pervades Fessenden’s ballad is not found 
in Lowell’s. Zekle is not a dunce as is Jonathan, and Huldy is a 
far cry from Sally. 

It may be that Lowell drew his inspiration for “The Courtin’ ” 
directly from “The Country Lovers,” but there is another possible 
source which has not been pointed out hitherto on which I believe 
it is far more likely that Lowell based his poem. It is “Josh Bean- 
pole’s Courtship,” published in a volume of sketches entitled 
Yankee Notions (Boston, 1838), by Samuel Kettell under the 
pseudonym of “Timothy Titterwell.”* 

Written in prose, it is obviously indebted to Fessenden’s poem, 
but besides possessing all the characteristics in which “The Country 
Lovers” and “The Courtin’” are similar, it contains a number of 
elements not found in “The Country Lovers” which are reflected 
in “The Courtin’.”"> Josh, who is as faint-hearted a lover and 
almost as simple-minded a rustic as Jonathan, goes to court Hannah 
Downer at his mother’s. prompting. Reaching her door, he stands 
before it for fifteen minutes not knowing what to do, 


.. and if he had not bethought himself of the precaution of peeping 
in at the window, it is doubtful whether he would have mustered the 
courage to enter. But peep he did and spied Hannah alone at her knit- 


ting work. This sight emboldened him, and he bolted in without 
knocking.” 


In the second stanza of “The Courtin’, Zekle peeks through the 
window to encounter a similarly encouraging sight. Since this 
stanza is the opening one of the first version, Lowell began his 
poem in 1847 with a situation used by Kettell but not by Fessenden. 
© Other likenesses indicate that Lowell had “Josh Beanpole’s 


** Pp. 119-135. Under various signatures, Kettell contributed many articles, usually 
of a humorous and satirical nature, to the Boston Courter, some of which were so popular 
that they were later republished. It is possible therefore that Lowell may have first seen 
“Josh Beanpole’s Courtship” in the Courter, See Dictionary of Amertcan Biography, X, 361. 

16 As editor of Specimens of American Poetry (1829), Kettell would almost certainly 
have been familiar with “The Country Lovers.” 

18 Yankee Notions, p. 126. 
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Courtship” in mind while writing “The Courtin’.” It is at night 
and the moon is shining when both Josh and Zekle go courting. 
Hannah knits industriously and later tends some apples which are 
stewing in a pot over the fire in the fireplace. Lowell’s Huldy is 
occupied in peeling apples, “parin? away like murder.” In “Josh 
Beanpole’s Courtship,” a green stick of wood in the fire sings and 
splutters and squeaks, and Josh contemplates for several minutes 
the handle of the warming pan that is hanging by the side of the 
fireplace. In the third, fourth, and fifth stanzas of “The Courtin’,” 
the walnut logs in the fireplace shoot out sparkles, little flames 
dance all about the china on the dresser, and on the chimney hangs 
an old “queen’s-arm” or musket. Josh and Hannah, for want of 
anything better to say, inquire about the health of each other’s 
mother; and Huldy asks the inarticulate Zekle if he has come to 
see her “Pa” or her “Ma.” WHannah’s “Guess ye’d better not try 
Josh,” when he hints that he would like to kiss her, might have 
been, according to Kettell, either a warning or an invitation, but 
it is interpreted as the latter by Josh. Zekle, when he suggests 
leaving, is stimulated in a somewhat similar manner by Huldy’s 
“Think likely, Mister.” . 

Josh’s visit, however, has a comic ending. Emboldened by 
drinking a quart of cider which Hannah has given him, he goes, 
with the idea of stealing a kiss, to the assistance of Hannah, who 
has been increasing the- intensity of the fire with the bellows, and 
the next moment the apples, which are green and sour, explode in 
their faces. Immediately afterward the Downer family come in to 
see Josh covered from head to foot with apple sauce. Hannah’s 
mother, the one member of the family to speak, asks what has 
happened. It will be noted that Lowell also introduces Huldy’s 
mother near the end of “The Courtin’,” although for a somewhat 
different purpose. Josh, however, has too much Yankee resolution 
to allow this incident to deter him. A few months afterward, Josh 
called on the town clerk and, like Lowell’s lovers, he and Hannah 
were “published the next Sunday.” 

If Lowell was indebted to “Josh Beanpole’s Courtship,” which 
seems almost beyond doubt, and perhaps to “The Country Lovers” 
as well, he took the somewhat crude and broadly comic story of 
the rustic courtship and refined and idealized it into a poem of 


4 Vol.15 
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homely sentiment and romance. Except for the fact that Lowell 
did not employ a farcical ending, this refining process is markedly 
apparent only in the final version of the poem. The second version, 
made up of the six stanzas hastily improvised in 1847 at the request 
of the printer and the six which were added ten years later to com- 
plete the story, is much closer in tone and manner to the pieces of 
Kettell and Fessenden than is the final version. The emphasis is 
primarily on the narrative—how Zekle overcomes his trepidation 
and confusion to kiss and win Huldy. On the other hand, almost 
every stanza which Lowell added in 1864 serves to idealize the set- 
ting or the characters. In the opening stanza the scene is made 
idyllic. Zekle, who in several stanzas written in 1847 and 1857 is 
at least slightly akin to Jonathan and Josh, was in 1864 endowed 
with admirable manly. qualities, especially in the eighth stanza ‘of 
the poem, in which he is characterized with Yankee superlatives. 
Huldy, too, is noticeably ‘idealized. Her sweetness and modesty 
and the emotions evoked by her love for Zekle are the burden of 
five of the stanzas written in 1864. 

Lowell expressed the fear that he may have spoiled “The 
Courtin’” by infusing in it “a little. more sentiment in a homely 
way” and by further “sketching in the characters.” There is much 
to be said for the economy and directness of the earlier stanzas, 
and to some readers it may seem that the later ones are a little too 
much the product of conscious artistry. But whether or not Lowell 
improved the poem by rounding it out is a question the answer to 
which must depend on the taste of the individual reader. 


WALT WHITMAN'S “’TIS BUT TEN 
YEARS SINCE” 


THOMAS O. MABBOTT anv ROLLO G. SILVER 


HE ONLY signed major prose work of Walt Whitman now 

known that is not generally available to students is “Tis But Ten 
Years Since.” ‘This is a series of six articles, based on his war experiences, 
contributed to the New York Weekly Graphic between January 27 and 
March 7, 1874." But one file of the paper is at present located. 


An examination of the full text reveals that Whitman incorporated 
almost all of “’Tis But Ten Years Since” in his later writings, a few para- 
graphs here, a sentence there, sometimes changing a few words, often 
not, and but rarely abandoning a smaller unit than a paragraph. As he 
remarked himself (III, 24 below) he used this series of notes almost at 
random. We here attempt to present only what may properly be re- 
garded as “new”; that is, not otherwise used by Whitman, and to present 
it fully, omitting no full paragraph or important sentence, but rejecting 
the mere variants of a word or two which, after all, carry no new ideas. 
Each of the six papers has been treated separately; each paragraph has 
been given a number; omitted material is synopsised by paragraph num- 
bers, and, in square brackets, are given titles used in 1874, and references 
to later printings by pages of other works. Commentary is in the foot- 
notes, for which, as for the synopses in brackets, and the numeration of 
the paragraphs we are responsible. The rest is Whitman’s. 

* Weekly Graphic, I, 3, 14, 19, 30, 38, 46 (Jan. 24, Feb. 7-28, March 7, 1874). The 
file used is in the Brooklyn Public Library, where it was discovered at about the same 
time independently by Emory Holloway and Ralph Adimari (see Walt Whitman, New 
York Dissected, New York, 1936, pp. 200-201) and by us (see New York- Times, Nov. 3, 
1935) to whom the two former generously resigned the privilege of publication, We 
have also been favored by Professor Holloway with several suggestions in preparation. All 
the articles save the first carry a notice of special copyright in the names of the publishers, 
J. H. and C. M. Goodsell, but the Library of Congress reports that the papers deposited 
cannot now be found. 

* The complicated nature of Whitman's later use of the material makes it very hard 
to be sure no hitherto reprinted paragraph has been unintentionally included; we dre con- 
fident there can be few such. Four works are cited throughout by abbreviations as 
follows: Whitman’s Memoranda during the War (Camden, 1875) as Mem.; Complete 


Prose (New York, 1914) as C. P; The Wound Dresser (Boston, 1898) as W. D.; and 
Charles Glicksberg, Walt Whitman and the Civil War (Philadelphia, 1933) as Glicksberg. 
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"TIS BUT TEN YEARS SINCE. 


BY WALT WHITMAN: 


FROM MEMORANDA MADE AT THE TIME IN NEW YORK CITY, OR WASH- 
INGTON, OR IN ARMY HOSPITALS, OR CAMP OR FIELD IN VIRGINIA. 


[First Paper.}° 
1861-65. 
1-2. [In Mem., p. 65. ] 
3-4. Different indeed our America of the present, and its position 
and prospects, from those murky clouds and storms, and weeks of 


suspense, and mortal doubt and dismay, of But ro Years Since, 
reddened with gouts of blood, and pallid with wholesale death. 


The present! Our great Centennial of 1876 nigher and nigher 
at hand—the abandonment, by tacit consent, of dead issues—the 
general readjustment and rehabilitation, at least by intention and 
beginning, South and North, to the exigencies of the Present and 
‘Future—the .momentous nebule left by the convulsions of the 
previous thirty years definitely considered and settled by the re- 
election of Gen. Grant—the Twenty-second Presidentiad well-sped 
on its course—the inevitable unfolding and development of this 
tremendous complexity we call the United States—our Union with 
restored, doubled, trebled solidity seems to vault unmistakably to 
dominant position among the governments of the world in extent, 
population, products, and in the permanent sources of naval and 
military power. 

5-6. [A STEP TEN YEARS BACKWARD AND ITS MEMENTOES, in Mem., 
PP. 4-5: ] 

A THOUGHT OR SO, UPON THE THRESHOLD. 


7-8. But before entering on my personal memoranda of the war, 
I have one or two thoughts to ventilate before they are entirely out 
of date. Strange, that those months and years, and all that marked 
‘them, with the vividest of their experiences and impressions, should 
3 The samc heading, with change of number, is used for all save the second paper. 
All save the first have a copyright notice, but records at the Library of Congress show 


only “Nos. 1-2, registered respectively under Nos. 1467 and 1468 [for 1478] . . . Feb. 
9, 1874,” when two copies were deposited. 
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so soon pass away—as they seem already to have passed—like a 
dream! 

Everything indeed moves in our lands and age, with such a 
velocity, on such a large scale, and such resistless force (altogether 
regardless of, and unmeasured by, the old standards, other lands, 
former times,) that I have to stop a moment as I now write out— 
January, 1874—these opening lines to some of my memoranda, and 
ask myself whether it is indeed so lately since we were in the 
midst of that thunder-roll of fratricidal ghts—that deluge of ruin 
and death, threatening to submerge the whole Union.* 

Q. [SOLID LAND APPEARING—THE PEAKS OF THE FUTURE, C. P., p. 
255, with slight changes. | 


POINTS OF RELIEF ALREADY. 


to-11. Already points of good unerringly begin, and will in 
due time overbalance the losses. Among the rest, two cases of relief 
are even now particularly welcome. In the Southern States, rid- 
dance of that special class forever blowing about “the South.” The 
North and West have had, and still have, their full share of bladder 
humanity, but in the old Slave States there seemed to exist no end 
of blusterers, braggarts, windy, melodramatic, continually scream- 
ing in falsetto, a nuisance to the States, their own just as much as 
any; altogether the most impudent persons that have yet appeared 
in the history of lands, and, up to 1860, with the most incredible 
successes, having pistol’d, bludgeoned, yelled and threatened Amer- 
ica into one long train of cowardly concessions. 

The North, too, has now eliminated, or is fast eliminating from 
itself, a fierce, unreasoning squad of men and women, quite insane, 
concentrating their thoughts upon a single fact and idea—(in this 
land, of all the world the land of all facts, all ideas)—full as wel- 
come a release here as the riddance there. By that war, exit Fire- 
Eaters—exit Abolitionists. 


OUR SURGING POLITICS FROM 1840 TO ’60. 


12-14. For twenty years preceding the war, and especially dur- 
ing the four or five immediately before its opening, the aspect of 
affairs in the United States, though without the keenness and flash 


“Cf. C. P., p. 271, “The camp, the drill, the lines of sentries, the prisons, the hos- 
pitals—(ah, the hospitals!)—all have passed away—all seem now like a dream.” 
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of military excitement, presents to any man of thoughtfulness, or 
artistic perceptions, more than the survey of a battle, or any ex- 
tended campaign, or series even of Nature’s convulsions. In politics, 
what can be more ominous, (though generally unappreciated then,) 
—what more significant than the fetid condition of everything from 
1840 to ’6o, especially under Fillmore’s and Buchanan’s administra- 
tions. Those two Presidentiads—and perhaps one other—prove con- 
clusively that the weakness and wickedness of elected rulers, backed 
by our great parties, are just as likely to afflict us, here, (but to be 
met and remedied,) as the same evils in the countries of the old 
world, under their monarchies, emperors, and aristocracies. The 
Slave power had complete possession of the helm, and was evidently 
determined on its own tack. All the moral convictions of the best 
portion of the Nation were outraged. A powerful faction, ruling 
the North, was art and part with the Slaveocracy, and stood then 
and stands to-day, just as responsible for the Rebellion. 


(What would have been the condition of things in the United 
States—and what would it be now—if the secession quarrel had 
been compromised? which was the other name, of course, for yield- 
ing substantially to all the demands of the planters and their 
satellites). 


It is difficult enough now to resume the anxieties and fears 
which at that period, amid all our material prosperity, spread like 
a lowering horizon over the whole land. In Europe, too, were 
everywhere heard underground rumblings, that died out, only to 
again surely return. While in the New World, the volcano, though 
civic yet, continued to grow more and more convulsive—more and 
more lurid, stormy and seething.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN--MY FIRST SIGHT AND IMPRESSION OF HIM. 


15-20. [Whitman retells this, in very similar language in C. P., 
pp. 302-303; but there is a significant uncollected passage in para- 
graph 16, describing how Lincoln entered the Astor House “. . . with 
very moderate pace, and accompanied by a few. unknown-looking 
persons, ascended the portico steps.” And because the curiously 

5 For simiiar passages see C., P., pp. 16 and 252; for Whitman’s answer to the question 


of paragraph 13, see C. P., p, 254. In the third sentence of paragraph 12, the editors 
have corrected the misprint “un-under” to “under.” 
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labored description of his vague thoughts that led to the rhetorical 
description of Lincoln’s genius is new, paragraph 20 is given below. | 


20. But of Abraham Lincoln, (the thought, as I had a good 
sight of him there in Broadway, from the top of an omnibus, 
driven up one side and blocked in, was dim and inchoate, but re- 
ceived its negative even then, and has now come out clear and 
definite enough,) four sorts of genius—four mighty and primal 
hands will be needed to the complete limning of his future portrait 


—the eyes and brains and finger touch of Plutarch and Eschylus 
and Michel Angelo, assisted by Rabelais. 

21. [|In C. P., p. 15.] 

22-23. The ball had been opened, then! Not only the first gun 
had been fired—and as if to show that it was no mere freak of pas- 
sion, deliberately by an aged, highly educated, and wealthy South- 
erner—but continued rounds from well-organized batteries. 

(Said first gun was fired by Edmund Ruffin, a prominent Vir- 
ginian, seventy years of age. To anticipate a little I will give the 
gloomy conclusion of this enthusiastic personal episode, as it took 
place in less than five years. Soon after the surrender of General 
Lee and the collapse of the rebellion Mr. Ruffin committed suicide, 
June, 65, at his residence in Amelia county, Virginia, near Mat- 
taox. He was seventy-four years old. The Richmond Whig, a 
couple of. days after, gave the following account: .. .)° 


THE EVE OF A LONG WAR. 


24. I have now given out of my memoranda what may be 
called the overtures of the war—the first appearance of Lincoln on 
the scene, the firing of the first rounds by the Disunionists at 
Charleston, and the reception of the news in the Free States. In 
my next paper, after itemizing the prompt uprisal at the North, I 
shall bring back First Bull Run, and describe what ensued imme- 
diately and for several days in Washington City, after the shock 
and humiliation of that unlooked-for defeat. 

"The account is omitted, since it is merely copied verbatim from the Daily Whig, 
June 20, 1865. For the death of Ruffin see also Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Gene- 


alogical Magazine, V, 193-195 (July, 1923-April, 1924), and Avery Craven, Edmund 
Ruffin (New York, 1932), p. 253. 
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EARLY CONTEMPT OF THE REVOLT—FIRST BULL RUN COLLAPSE--GLOOMY 
SCENES IN WASHINGTON CITY— NOBLE STAND OF THE NEW YORK 
PRESS. 


[Second Paper.| 
NATIONAL UPRISING AND ENTHUSIASM, (YET WITH A DRAWBACK.) 


1-3. [In C. P., p. 16.] 


4. But while the Nationalists were arming in an undoubted 
majority, and exhibiting a spirit that made it madness to openly 
oppose them, there was still a wide secession affiliation and sym- 
pathy at the North, especially in New York City and Philadelphia 
—indeed, everywhere at the North, much more than was shown or 
spoken outright, and continued through the whole war, waiting 
always for a good chance to make a sortie in any way that would 
tell best; but it was at first utterly cowed by the general and sudden 
rising, and though afterward a source of great anxiety to the Gov- 
ernment, it never got the coveted chance of successfully showing its 
treachery, and eventually went under. 


5-20. [SUPERCILIOUS FIRST ESTIMATE OF THE REVOLT; THE FLOOD- 
_ TIDE SUDDENLY EBBS, THE TWO BLACKEST DAYS; WASHINGTON CITY, 22ND 
TO 25TH JULY, 1861, AFTER FIRST BULL RUN; IS NOT SECESSION ALREADY 
TRIUMPHANT—-MUST LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET FLY? and THE NEW 
YORK PRESS DO WELL are reworked in C. P., pp. 16-21. One sentence 
from paragraph 18, about the despair in the capital after Bull Run, 
not found elsewhere, reads, “This was Washington ‘society’, remem- 


ber, and it makes the strongest point against Washington I know 
of.” 


THE INNER POINTS OF THE WAR CAN NEVER BE WRITTEN. 


21. For the remaining part of my sketches I shall adopt the 
diary form, in chronological order. The events of the remainder of 
‘61, and most of those of 62, were not of momentous interest North 
and East, though exciting the West—the bloody battle of Shiloh, 
the surrender of Island No. 10, the lower Mississippi occupied, and 
New Orleans taken by Farragut. 


22. [Continuation of last, in C. P., p. 74.] 
23. [WHAT THE WAR WAS REALLY TO DECIDE, in C. P., pp. 254-255.] 
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ITEMS OF MY NEXT. 


24. In my next paper I shall come to the battle of First Fred- 
ericksburg, and shall enter on my experiences among the wounded 
in the Army Hospitals, which latter rapidly became a large feature 
in the war. I shall also give a brief, hitherto unpublished account 
of the actual particulars of the capture of the United States vessel 
Hatteras by the Alabama, in the Gulf of Mexico, at the commence- 
ment of 1863. 


[Third Paper. | 


1-3. [BATTLE OF FIRST FREDERICKSBURGH—VISITS AMONG THE 
WOUNDED, in C. P., pp. 20-21. | 


AN ARTILLERY STORM, 


4-6. [The beginning of 4th paragraph is in Mem., p. 6; the rest 

follows]... 
Few know, by experience, the grandeur of immense sound; but it 
was here then in all its sublimity. Storm-symphonies, or battle- 
compositions, or Wagner’s or Beethoven’s, were a mere impertinence 
to it. 

The battle comprised December 12, 13, 14 and 15. On the r1th 
the engineers succeeded in bridging the Rappahannock with pon- 
toons and keeping their integrity; and on that day and the 12th, 
(though troubled by the rebel sharp-shooters,) our men crossed over, 
and did pretty much what they pleased in Fredericksburgh. 

Saturday, 13th, was the main battle. Our troops, with a courage 
and coolness, taken in the whole, never excelled anywhere, advanced 
upon some of the strongest natural positions in the world, reced- 
ing and rising terraces, fortified tier upon tier with well-handled 
batteries, protected by covers of swarming rebel sharp-shooters, 
superb marksmen, in impromptu rifle-pits wherein they concealed 
themselves. Sunday, 14th, we lay upon the contested field. That 
night and the next day we recrossed the river in good order to 
our old camp on the Falmouth side. But our losses in killed and 
wounded had been fearful.’ 

7-9. [HOSPITALS IN camp, in C. P., p. 2x.] 


* Whitman, according to Bliss Perry, Walt Whitman (Cambridge, 1906), p. 134, was 
still in Brooklyn on December 13, and perhaps omitted the material from later works as 
second hand. He mentions this battle also in “sist New York City Veterans” (Uncol- 
lected Poetry und Prose of Walt Whitman, ed, Emory Holloway, Garden City, 1921, M, 37). 
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THE SCENE SHIFTED FROM LAND--SPECIMEN CASE 
OF A REBEL CAPTURE AT SEA. 


10-14. 1863—Sunday, January 11—This evening occurred one 
of the first of those captures, afterwards so common, by rebel priva- 
teers at sea. It was about thirty miles off the coast of Galveston, 
Texas. (I am able to give here an exact account, hitherto unpub- 
lished.) It is a specimen of many cases of the kind, and was the 
entrapping by the Alabama of the United States steamer Hatteras. 
The latter had been signalled from Galveston to pursue a doubtful- 
looking steamer, a stranger—went on and on several hours—it got 
to be towards evening—came up—the stranger showed English 
colors. Captain Blake, of the Hatteras, hailed her—asked who she 
was. She answered, “We are Her Britannic Majesty’s steamer 
Vixen.” Captain Blake rejoined, “Then lay to, and I will send a 
boat aboard,” (intending to send his compliments, &c.) The two 
vessels, in the half-dusk, lay less than 200 feet apart. The boat was 
lowered—had just touched the water, when a voice (Captain 
Semmes) sang out from the stranger, “You needn’t come—I am 
the Confederate vessel Alabama,’—and instantly, without a mo- 
ment’s intermission or warning, sent a full broadside into the 
unsuspecting Hatteras. 

The engagement then commenced. It is a mistake to suppose, 
as has been asserted and published, that there was no fight. There 
was a fierce one of half an hour’s duration—two men killed and 
eighteen wounded. The effort of the Hatteras was to board the 
Alabama; and she would have done so—was on the move and was 
likely to do it—when a shot from the Alabama went into her steam 
chamber, and she lay at once helpless, in full control of the rebel 
cruiser. The crew and officers of the Hatteras were transferred 
rapidly in boats to the Alabama, and as soon as they touched the 
decks were paroled—not a moment’s delay. 

(Out of the 158 men of the Alabama only eight were Americans 
—and. five of these eight were a family of brothers, Southern pilots 
of the name of King. Nearly all the hands were English; there 
were no Irish in the rebel crew, or very few indeed; there were two 
or three Austrians, and one Italian.) 

The Alabama immediately sailed for Kingston, into which port 
she made a gala-entrance with her prize. Bands on the English 
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vessels and ashore played “Dixie,” and all Kingston went to hurrah- 
ing and treating and shaking hands in great glee. 
The officers and crew of the Hatteras came on to Key West in 
the Borodino, and thence to New York in a Government vessel.® 
15-23. [I REMOVE TO WASHINGTON—SIGHTS ON THE ROAD, WOUNDED 
SOLDIERS—SPECIMEN CASES, aNd ARMORY SQUARE HOSPITAL are in C. P., 


pp. 21-23. | 
THE ARMY WOUNDED. 


24-25. In my Fourth Paper, next week, I shall give a fuller 
description of the immense army hospitals, with characteristic cases. 


[Though following and running into the others, each paper is, 
for the reader’s purposes, complete in itself. It but makes almost 
random selections out of a vast mass of contemporaneous memo- 
randa. Of those notes of Soldiers, Hospitals, Battles, President Lin- 
coln, &c., I collate some of them now to occupy and while away the 
tedium of a strange illness, paralysis disabling me bodily, tempor- 
arily. They are significant, if at all, of the vast and interesting, 
indescribable arriere—the graves of the past, nearly obliterated, 
though but ten years have intervened. Phantoms now, yet terribly 
real then—a countless crowd, still fading, still receding—of which 
each here, flashed from life, is but a rapid suggestion-sketch.—W. W. 
Camden, N. J., February 5, 1874. | 


[Fourth Paper. | 
FIFTY ARMY HOSPITALS HERE—1863—SPRING. 


1. You will easily judge that one of the greatest institutions of 
Washington and its neighborhood this current time is the Hospital. 
I don’t mean by that any particular hospital, for I think there are 
about fifty such establishments. There is a regular directory of 
them printed in most of the papers here in alphabetical order, and 
it has a dreary significance. Now, such a list makes a Washington 

° Whitman (W. D., p. 63) wrote his mother on March 31, 1863: “I see some inter- 
esting persons here—a young master’s mate, who was on the Hatteras, when surprised .. . 
by the Alabama, ... he gave me a very good account of it all.” This was probably the 
source of these paragraphs. Captain R. Semmes, The Cruise of the Alabama and the 


Sumter (London, 1864), pp. 46-48, says he at first called the ship the Pesrel, and that the 
fight lasted but thirteen minutes. 
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journal much more called for, and is an indispensable part of the 
intelligence sought here. 


2. [In C. P., pp. 42-43.] 
MY VISITS AND DISTRIBUTIONS. 


3. I now regularly devote from four to five hours every day or 
evening going among the sick and wounded. I have not yet been 
to all the Washington establishments; to visit them effectually 
would be next to impossible for one visitor. I keep going a good 
deal to Campbell and Armory squares, and Judiciary and Emory 
Hospitals, and occasionally to that at the Patent Office (now broken 
up), and once or twice to others. There is plenty to do, and one 
soon falls in the way of putting his means where it will do the 
most good. Tobacco I buy by the quantity, and cut it up in small 
plugs. Then I buy now and then a box of oranges. Everything at 
retail is dear here in Washington (and wholesale, too, for that 
matter). 

4-10. [LETTER-WRITING, in C. P., p. 23; AN ARMY HOSPITAL WARD, 
A CONNECTICUT CASE, and TWO BROOKLYN Boys, in C. P., pp. 26-27.| 


ABOUT MULES. 


11-12. One hardly supposed there were so many mules in the 
Western world as you see these times about Washington and every- 
where in the military camps, little and large, through Virginia. 
Saturday forenoon last on K street, moving up, I saw an immense 
drove of mules, I should think towards two thousand, and most of 
them. very fine animals. Three or four horsemen went just ahead, 
with peculiar cries that seemed to have a kind of charm over the 
creatures, for those along the front part of the drove followed the 
shouting horsemen implicitly, and thus the great mass were drawn 
resistlessly on. Other horsemen—a score of them—dashed athwart 
the sides, whipping in the stragglers; but it was remarkable to me 
how such a great mule army in motion kept together with so little 
perversity and off-shooting. The charm was the magnetic shouting 
of the men on the lead, and the keeping of the mass in pretty good 
headway all the time. 

But there was one obstinate fellow that redeemed the mulish 
reputation. Some two or three minutes after the mass entire had 
passed along, followed two horsemen having a sullen, laggard 
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skedaddler under their charge. He had evidently deserted a while 
before, and made them a good deal of trouble. It was quite fresh 
and nomadic, the way these two primal cavaliers, well mounted as 
they were on expert nags, turned short and halted, and veered and 
sped on, and turned again, and surrounded and cut off the per- 
sistent efforts of muley to get away.” . 

13-15. [STILL MORE OF THE HOSPITALS, in C. P., pp. 40-41. ] 


LONG ONE-STORY WOODEN BARRACKS. 


16-18. In general terms a hospital in and around Washington 
is a cluster of long one-story wooden buildings for the sick wards, 
and lots of other edifices and large and small tents. There will be 
ten or twelve wards grouped together, named A, B, C, &c., or 
numerically 1, 2, or 3, &c. One of these wards will be a hundred 
to a hundred and fifty feet long, twenty-five or thirty feet wide, 
and eighteen or twenty feet high, well-windowed, whitewashed 
inside and out, and kept very clean. It will contain from sixty to 
a hundred cots, a row on each side, and a space down the middle. 
In summer the cots often have musquito-curtains, and look airy 
and nice. Nearly all the wards are ornamented with evergreens, 
cheap pictures, &c. 

These places unfold a new world to a man. Everywhere I have 
found most powerful and pathetic, though curiously mute, calls for 
some form of contribution, or some good office. . . . [Omitted sec- 
tion in C. P., p. 45. ] 

I have already distributed quite a large amount of money, put 
in my hands for that purpose by benevolent friends. ... [Omitted 
sentence in C. P., p. 51.] Then I scatter around a variety of articles, 
literally too numerous to mention. I regularly carry -a haversack 
with me, and my coat has two of the biggest kind of pockets. 


[Fifth Paper. | 
WASHINGTON HOsPITALS—1863-4. 
1. [In C. P., p. 45.] 
2. I distribute tobacco in small plugs, with clay pipes, and so 
on. I think smoking ought not only to be allowed, but rather 


°? Cf. the following from a Whitman notebook of 1863 (Glicksberg, p. 66): “About 
Mules—Jan. 3d—forenoon the drove of mules, as many as a thousand, going up K Street. 
The outriders the Jeaders ahead—the obstinate laggard away behind.” 
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encouraged, among men in every ward. I myself never use a pinch 
of tobacco in any way, but I am clear that in soldiers’ hospitals, in 
barracks, it would be good for the men and neutralize exhalations.” 

3. Reading matter is always acceptable. I always carry some— 
the cheerful kind. A good deal of writing is done in every hospital 
. .. [omitted passage in C. P., p. 45]. Sometimes I walk slowly 
through a ward with a couple of quires of note-paper and a package 
of envelopes, and sing out whoever wants a little paper to signify it. 
Of course there are plenty of customers.” 

4-17. [WOUNDED FROM CHANCELLORSVILLE and A SECESH BRAVE, in 
C. P., pp. 27-28; A YANKEE soLprer, in C. P., pp. 47-48; AMBULANCES 
and THE WOUNDED—THE YOUNG, in C. P., p. 33; ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
AGAIN, in W. D., pp. 90-91; A NEW YORK SOLDIER, in C. P., p. 35; and 
SOLDIERS EVERYWHERE—THE PATROL—FEB. 64, in C. P., p. 53.| 


[Szxth Paper. | 


1-20. [Whitman used practically all of this last paper later: 
DEATH OF A WISCONSIN OFFICER, in C. P., pp. 30-40; LOVING MAG- 
NETISM AND MEDICINE, with many verbal changes, in C. P., p. 61; 
EACH EMERGENCY ANSWERED, C. P., p. 45; READINGS, C. P., pp. 45-46, 
and W. D., p. 42; CONVALESCENT camp, W. D., pp. 40-41; WOUNDS 
AND DISEASES, C. P., p. 61; GIFTS—-MONEY—DISCRIMINATION, C. P., p. 
50; A GLIMPSE FROM MY NOTES and ICE-CREAM TREAT, C. P., p. 47; 
CALHOUN’S REAL MONUMENT and WESTERN SOLDIERS, C. P., pp. 67-69; 
THE THREE YEARS, C. P., pp. 71-72, Mem, p. 56, and W. D., pp. 45-46. 
Part of the last paragraph, a general comment on his experience, 
not found elsewhere, follows.] (Perhaps I am a little vain about it.) 
It afforded me, too, the perusal of those infinite, subtlest, rarest 
volumes of Humanity, laid bare in its inmost recesses, and of actual 
life and death, better than the finest, most labored shams in the 
libraries... . 


7° Cf. draft of a letter from Whitman to W. S. Davis, Oct. 1, 1863, in Traubel, With 
Walt Whitman in Camden (New York, 1915), 1, 198: “. . . tobacco. I am the only one 
that doles out this last, and the men have come to look for me.” 

11 In the omitted passage Whitman speaks of distributing almanacs for 1863; in C. P., 
this becomes almanacs for 1864 to harmonize with the date of the material with which 
it is there connected. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND JOHN SELDEN 


JOSEPHINE WATERS BENNETT 
Hunter College 


T DOES not seem to have been recorded that the famous 
“articles” for a treaty of peace between them, which Franklin 
sent to Madam Brillon, are modeled on an anecdote in Selden’s 
Table-Talk. Under the heading “Contracts” occurs the following: 


Lady Kent articled with Sir Edward Herbert, that he should come to 
her when she sent for him, and stay with her as long as she would have 
him; to which he set his hand: then he articled with her, that he should 
go away when he pleased, and stay away as long as he pleased; to which 
she set her hand.? 


Franklin elaborated this little jeu d'esprit as follows: 


Article 1. 


There shall be eternal Peace, Friendship & Love, between Madam B. 
and Mr. F. — 
Article 2. 


In order to maintain the same inviolably. Mad*. B. on her Part stipu- 
lates and agrees, that M". F. shall come to her whenever she sends for 
him. 

Art. 3. 
That he shall stay with her as long as she pleases. 


Art. 4. 
That when he is with her, he shall be oblig’d to drink Tea, play 
Chess, hear Musick; or do any other thing that she requires of him. 
Art. 5. 
And that he shall love no other Woman but herself. 


Art. 6. 
And the said M". F. on his part stipulates and agrees, that he will 
go away from M. B.’s whenever he pleases. 
Art. 7. 
That he will stay away as long as he pleases. 
* Quoted from the edition of S. H. Reynolds (Oxford, 1892), p. 52. -> 
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Art. 8. 
That when he is with her, he will do what he pleases. 


Art. 9. 
And that he will love any other Woman as far as he finds her 
amiable.? 


Franklin’s second, third, sixth, and seventh articles are so similar 
as to leave little room for doubt that he had Selden’s story in mind. 
He was writing July 27, 1783, when he was completing the draft 
of the treaty of peace between the United States and the European 
powers. Selden’s conclusion, appended to this anecdote, was there- 
fore peculiarly apt. He observes: “This is the epitome of all the 
contracts in the world, betwixt man and man, betwixt prince and 
subject; they keep them as long as they like them, and no longer.” 


Selden’s Table-Talk was reprinted several times in the eighteenth 
century, and it is certain that Franklin read it. In 1760 he 
wrote to Mary Stevenson that he had learned from “Selden’s books” 
_ not “to give reasons before one is sure of Facts.” The worldly wis- 

dom of John Selden, which delighted Dr. Johnson, naturally 
appealed to Franklin also. But it is very probable that, while the 
Table-Talk furnished agreeable recreational reading, Selden’s polit- 
ical works were the subject of serious study by the great American 
statesman. Certainly, when the sources and currents of Franklin’s 
political thinking come to be studied, Selden will have to be taken 
into account. 


“THE BIRTH OF A LEGEND” AGAIN 


CYRIL CLEMENS 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


ROFESSOR De Lancey Ferguson’s article entitled “The Birth of 
a Legend” in your issue for March, 1942,’ seems to imply that 


71 quote from the facsimile published in A. S. W. Rosenbach, 4 Book Hunter's Holiday 
(Boston, 1936), pp. 27-31. This is the version which Franklin sent to Madam Brillon. 
See Dr. Rosenbach’s account of it. A French translation is printed in A. H. Smyth's 
edition of The Writings of Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1907), X, 432-434. ‘The Eng- 
lish version printed elsewhere, as in Dr. Benj: Franklin and the Ladies (Mount Vernon: 
Peter Pauper Press, 1939), pp. 37-38, seems to have been retranslated from the French. 

3 Writings, IV, 26-31. Selden’s Table-Talk, p. 161. 


1“Mark Twain’s Comstock Duel: The Birth of a Legend” (American Literature, XIV, 
66-70). 
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the generally accepted story of Mark Twain’s Comstock duel is 
incorrect and he speaks of Twain’s “generally erratic memory.” 
During 1928 and 1929 I had the pleasure of many long conversations 
with William R. Gillis, Aurora Esmeralda (Mrs. Henry R. 
Mighels), the compiler of The Story of the Files, and others who 
knew Mark Twain in Nevada. From what they have told me I 
am convinced that Mark Twain’s account of the affair is essentially 
correct. James L. Laird did take offense at something Twain wrote, 
and replied in kind. Mark did send a challenge which Laird some- 
what reluctantly accepted. While Clemens was unsuccessfully 
practicing at a target, Steve Gillis did shoot a sparrow at thirty 
paces, and the duel was called off because Laird thought Clemens 
had done the shooting. From the number of witnesses who have 
testified to them these facts are incontrovertible, and I feel that 
Professor Ferguson is altogether unjustified in saying that Twain 
“had honestly forgotten the original facts, and remembered only 
his fictional development of them.” In addition to the above wit- 
nesses I had many talks with Mrs. Mary Tingley Lawrence, who 
gathered the material for Bret Harte’s first book and knew Clem- 
ens intimately during his years in San Francisco, 1864-66. She was 
absolutely convinced that the duel took place as Clemens described 
it. Professor Ferguson seems to put undue stress on the contem- 
porary newspapers, which in my investigations out West I found 
to be exceedingly inexact and contradictory. 
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History, 1942). 

John Brown in American Literature. Jay Kennedy Talbert (Kan- 
sas, 1941). 

Journal at the West by Ralph Waldo Emerson, With an Introductory 
Essay and Notes. Louise Hastings (Indiana, 1942). 

Katherine Mansfield: A Study of Her Life and Work. Sylvia Leah 
Berkman (Radcliffe, 1942). 

Lawrence Barrett, 1838-1891. Mark Bailey (Michigan, 1942). 

Life and Works of John Fox, Jr. Arthur Newman Kruger (Loui- 
siana, 1941). 

The Life and Works of William Tappan Thompson. Henry Pren- 
tice Miller (Chicago, 1941). 

The Literature of the American Negro Prior to 1865: An Anthology 
and a History. William Luther Moore (New York University, 
School of Education, 1942). 

Maurice Francis Egan, Literary Critic. Sister Mary Louise Parant 
(St. John’s University, 1942). 

Narrative Art in the Fiction of Eighteenth-Century American Mag- 
azines. Effie Jane Wheeler (Michigan, 1942). 

The Negro Preacher in American Fiction. Mrs. Nancy Bullock 
Woolridge (Chicago, 1942). l 

The New England Courant, 1721-1726. Harold L. Dean (Brown, 
1942). 

One Hundred Years of Hartford's Courant. James Eugene Smith 
(Harvard, History, 1943). 

The Political Ethics of the American Presbyterian Clergy in the 
Eighteenth Century. Leonard J. Kramer (Yale, Religion, 1942). 

The Religion of Humanity: The Rise of Neo-Rationalism in Amer- 
ica, 1865-1900. Stow S. Persons (Yale, History, 1940). 

Richard Hildreth. Donald Eugene Emerson (Johns Hopkins, His- 

tory, 1942). 

Romanticism in the American Drama and Theater from the Begin- 
ning to 1900. Richard Moody (Cornell, 1942). 

The San Francisco Theater, 1849-1859. Frank L. Fenton (Stanford, 
1942). 

Science and Modern American Poetry. Hyatt Howe Waggoner 
(Ohio State, 1942). 
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Serious Elements in the Writings of Mark Twain. John Q. Hays 
(California, 1942). 

Social and Philosophic Concepts in the Novels of William Gilmore 
Simms. Katherine Kane (Yale, 1943). 

Social Classes in Seventeenth-Century New England. Norman H. 
Dawes (Harvard, History, 1941). 

The Social Criticism of Hamlin Garland. Benjamin F. Gronewold 
(New York University, 1942). 

The Speaking and Speeches of Theodore Roosevelt. William Au- 
burn Behl (Northwestern, Speech, 1942). 


‘A Statesman of Colonial Pennsylvania: A Study of the Private Life 


and Public Career of James Logan to the Year 1726. Joseph E. 
Johnson (Harvard, History, '1942). 

Studies in Satire and Irony in the Works of Henry James. Viola 
Ruth Dunbar (Northwestern, 1941). 

Texas Literary and Educational Magazines: Their History and 
Educational Content. Imogene Bentley (Peabody, 1941). 

Thomas Bird Mosher: A Biographical and Critical Study. Keith 
Huntress (Illinois, 1942). 


.The Utopian Novel in America. Vernon Louis Parrington, Jr. 


(Brown, 1943). | 

Virginia French: A Critical Biography. Virginia Lewis (Vander- 
bilt, 1940). 

William Dean Howells: Magazine Writer. Hannah Graham Bel- 
cher (Michigan, 1942). 

William Plumer, Statesman of New Hampshire, 1780-1820. Lynn 
W. Turner (Harvard, History, 1942). | 

The Young Melville, 1819-1852. Mrs. William Hugh McEniry 
(Vanderbilt, 1942). 


Dissertation Topics Droppen: 

The American Traveler in Italy. William C. Powell (Pennsylvania). 

Donn Byrne: A Biographical and Critical Study. Herbert Green- 
berg (New York University). 

An Edition of Poe’s Eureka. John R. Bartlett (Maine). 

Emerson’s Idea of Progress. William J. McGlothlin (Chicago). 

Four Negro American Contributors to American Literature: Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar, James Weldon Johnson, Countee Cullen, and 
W. E. B. DuBois. Leslie C. Collins (Wisconsin). 

The Influence of the French Symbolist Poets on Modern English 
and American Poetry. Margaret Foster (Ohio State). 

James Kirke Paulding: A Literary and Biographical Study. John 
N. Oldham (Vanderbilt). 
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John William DeForest: His Life and Works. Mrs. J. F. Genovese 
(Pennsylvania). 

Josephine Preston Peabody: A Biographical and Critical Study. Mary 
Dodge Ten Eyck (New York University). 

A New Edition of William Bradford’s History of Plymouth Planta- 
tion. Margaret A. Gerber. (Wisconsin). 

The Prosody of Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass. Henry A. Lowe 
(Pennsylvania). 

Sidney Lanier, Literary Critic. Edgeley Todd (Northwestern). 

A Study of the Diction and Imagery of Emily Dickinson. Virginia 
T. Rosenbluth (Radcliffe). 

A Study of the Sources and Allegory of Melville’s Mardi. Alfred 
Grimwood (New York University). 

Thomas Nelson Page. Alfred McEwen (Virginia). 

The Vocabulary of Thomas Jefferson. Mrs. Floy P. Gates (Chicago). 

V. OTHER RESEARCH IN PROGRESS: 

Professor Andree Bruel (Department of French, Wellesley College) 
is making a special study of “Books on France, 1940-1943.” The 
study includes American and other books and periodicals num- 
bering into the hundreds. 

Gordon Roper (Chicago) is engaged on a variorum edition of Mel- 
ville’s Typee. 

Raymonp Apams, Assistant Bibliographer. 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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AMERICAN JOURNALISM: A History of Newspapers in the United States 
through 250 Years, 1690 to 1940. By Frank Luther Mott. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1941. ix, 772 pp. $4.25. 


Among the many subliterary aspects of American literary history, 
newspaper journalism has already been granted a fair proportion of atten- 
tion. Mr. Mott's is the sixth survey account of its dramatic and colorful 
development from Ben Harris’s Public Occurrences of 1690 to the gar- 
gantuan New York Times of 1940. But no one of them has understood 
so fully the organic character of the newspaper nor has studied its growth 
with so rich a knowledge of the cultural soil from which it sprang. 
Fresh from his three-volume A History of American Magazines, he has 
thrown together the new information which he collected incidentally to 
that study with the previously known facts, and has virtually tossed off 
a work which would have required years of analytical research on the 
part of anyone else. The result is a clear, exhaustive, and well-balanced 
account of a confusing problem. 

His pattern for the main outlines of American journalism follows 
that of W. G. Bleyer, A. M. Lee, J. M. Lee, G. H. Payne, and Frederic 
Hudson. There is the struggle to found newspapers in the Colonies; the 
political partisan press of the first half-century of independence; the 
penny press and personal journalism dominated by Horace Greeley and 
James Gordon Bennett; and the big-business press of Joseph Pulitzer 
and William Randolph Hearst. Mr. Mott’s contributions are many 
nevertheless, Factually, they are most notable in the early years when 
newspapers and magazines are less clearly distinguished and his intimate 
knowledge of the latter can be fully used. He has also given careful 
attention to the press of the West and South, particularly of New Or- 
leans, San Francisco, Chicago, and Atlanta, and has pointed up its rela- 
tionships to that of the metropolitan centers of the Northeast. And in 
spite of the survey character of his work, the incidental importance of 
Ed Howe’s Atchison Globe, William Allen White’s Emporia Gazette, 
W. N, Byers’s Rocky Mountain News, E. W. Scripps’s Chicago Day 
Book, John W. Forney’s Philadelphia Press, and of many other relatively 
minor journals is described succinctly and evaluated precisely. The 
death of the Boston Transcript and the birth of PM mark the end of his 
story, but Marshall Field’s more recent Chicago experiments prove that 
there are still more chapters to be written. 

It would be folly to call his book entertaining in the ordinary sense 
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because only small sections of it can be absorbed at any one sitting and 
the text is chopped up into segments of a paragraph or a page or two, 
but Mr. Mott has two qualities which make the term applicable for 
those who are not afraid of massed facts. These are his own enthusiasm 
for his subject and his impartiality. The newspaper world is a maze 
of paradoxes in which the villains are heroes and the heroes villains. 
Without sentimentality, he can make us love a Bennett or a Hearst in 
the same degree that Bret Harte can a John Oakhurst. His book is 
rooted in human nature and in the American faith in vitality as a way of 
life. 

But the special value of the book lies in its contribution to American 
cultural history. Mr. Mott holds journalism in the prism of general 
culture at all times. He sees it in terms of politics, economics, religion, 
popular taste, international relations, personalities, and literature—al- 
though not as much of the latter as one might expect. Of all his many 
approaches to his subject, however, that as bibliographer is probably 
basic. Newspapers to him are in themselves living entities, as books are 
to the good bibliographer. Their paper, their presses, their circulation 
mechanisms, their types, their sizes, are given relatively as full and care- 
ful study as are their editorial policies. This is sound method for any 
kind of cultural history. Other factors in American life, such as the 
theater, libraries, educational institutions, and copyright laws, should 
have similar three-dimensional treatment before we can fully understand 
ourselves. 


Swarthmore College. Rosert E. Spriver. 


Jonn Wooiman: American Quaker. By Janet Whitney. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1942. xi, 490 pp. $3.75. 


John Woolman’s Journal is the autobiography of a transparently pure 
soul and an excruciatingly sensitive conscience; it is only incidentally a 
narrative of outward events. Janet Whitney has endeavored in this 
biography to “humanize” John Woolman by filling in the shadowy 
outlines with solid, homely facts and by sketching in the appropriate 
historical background; in her own words, she has aimed “to present 
John Woolman himself in the setting of his times.” The critic must 
ask: is the figure she constructs really “John Woolman himself”? and 
how accurate is the historical setting? 

Since Woolman’s Journal and his extant letters record more of his 
inner than of his outer history, Mrs. Whitney is forced, in her search 
for biographical detail, to levy upon the diaries and letters of Woolman’s 
friends and associates. This procedure is premised upon the question- 
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able assumption that Woolman’s life followed the same pattern as those 
of his contemporaries. Take, for example, the single question of his 
reading. The unwary reader would be led to conclude from a passage 
on page 41 that Woolman in early life read Don Quixote and Paradise 
Lost; actually the reference given is to the diary of his friend John 
Smith, a man of entirely different temperament and background; there 
is no evidence that Woolman himself read these books. Or again, on 
page 178 one reads that Woolman heard from Anthony Benezet of the 
publication of Montesquieu’s [sic] Encyclopedia; this too rests merely 
upon inference although it is stated as if there were evidence for it. To 
anyone familiar with the qualities of Woolman’s style it will come as a 
surprise to read that as a young man “he loved to play. on speech, to 
pun, to use words as blown-glass baubles to glitter in sunlight” (p. 32); 
one naturally asks which of Woolman’s extant writings exhibits these 
qualities. (It is only fair, however, to quote a later passage in which 
Mrs. Whitney recognizes in Woolman’s style. “that clarity which holds 
the crystal sentence up to the light and lets the meaning untarnished 
through” [p.:187].) 

The whole picture of Woolman’s youth, in fact, is built up largely 
upon inference. It was inevitable in the relatively closed circle of 
Middle-Colony Quakerism that a young country Friend from New 
Jersey should upon ‘occasion associate with the Pembertons, the Logans, 
the Smiths, and the other Quaker grandees of Philadelphia, and there 
are letters which attest to such occasional association; but the evidence 
does not warrant the conclusion that Woolman as a young man entered 
_ habitually and intimately into the life of that comfortable society. Mrs. 
Whitney makes this assumption, however, in working out her theory 
of a “conflict” between Woolman’s love of gay company and his call 
to the austerity of a Quaker minister’s life. No doubt there was some 
tension, but one feels that Mrs. Whitney overdramatizes it in the at- 
tempt to give her Woolman “human” qualities which are lacking in the 
Woolman of the Journal. | 

Where contemporary documents are wanting as bases for inference, 
Mrs. Whitney falls back upon the historical imagination—a safe guide 
only if it is rigidly.controlled and disciplined by a thorough knowledge 
of the historical milieu. In general the background here appears to be 
accurate, although there a number of minor slips (e.g., it is hardly exact 
in view of the fact that James Logan arrived in Pennsylvania in 1699 to 
say that he had “just come” in the 1730’s [p. 36]). It is a little shocking, 
however, to come upon a spurious letter of Cotton Mather about way- 
laying William Penn’s ship and selling Penn and his companions into 
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slavery (p. 135). This hoary hoax was exposed in 1870, soon after its 
first appearance; one regrets to see it given a new lease of life. 


For scholars the pedestrian but sound sketch prefixed to Amelia Mott 
Gummere’s edition of Woolman’s Journal (1922) will continue to be the 
most useful biographical source. Janet Whitney’s book will undoubtedly 
have a wide popular audience, and readers who have balked at reading 
the Journal will find themselves absorbing it in small doses through her 
copious quotations. The overdramatization and the occasional inac- 
curacies can be overlooked in view of this result. 


Swarthmore College. Freperick B. Torres. 


Frank Norris: 4 Study. By Ernest Marchand. Stanford University, 
California: Stanford University Press. 1942. 258 pp. $3.00. 


In this competent study, Professor Marchand has presented a clear 
and systematic analysis of Norris’s writings, has in less detail attempted 
to relate him to his background, and has summarized critical opinion 
on Norris from 1898 to the present. The study opens with a discussion 
of Norris’s concept of the purpose of fiction; heartily condemning the 
romances and mild realism of his day, Norris agreed with Tolstoy that 
the novel should deal with issues of social import and be directed to the 
common man; he conceived of the novel of purpose as one which was 
propagandic not in intent but in effect; and he distrusted the esthetic, 
the intellectual and the academic. Reacting against the cults of James, 
Meredith, and Pater, he declared his preference for characters whose 
brains were “almost as empty of thought . . . as those of . . . fine, clean 
animals” (p. 23). 

In his chapter on Norris’s concept of naturalism as a combination of 
romance and realism, Professor Marchand allows Norris to lie uncom- 
fortable but undisturbed in the Procrustean bed of his own making. 
Detailed analyses of McTeague, Vandover and the Brute, The Octopus, 
and The Pit show not only the inconsistencies of Norris’s mixture of 
graphic realism, turgid idealism, and fevered melodrama, but also the 
powerful effect which the mixture often produced. In discussing Zola’s 
influence on Norris, Professor Marchand acknowledges the extensive 
debt established fully by Professor Biencourt, admits that Norris never 
fully understood the implications of scientific determinism basic to Zola’s 
work, but makes a good case for Norris’s ability to stand on his own 
feet as an American follower of the French naturalist. The author is 
less sympathetic towards Norris’s utilization in Moran of the Lady Letty, 
A Man’s Woman, and McTeague of the brute theme, product of Darwin, 
Kipling, capitalism, and the Spanish-American War, pointing out that 
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“though the naturalistic novel may be red-blooded insofar as it gives 
prominence to brutality and violent action, the red-blooded novel is not 
naturalistic” (p. 103). Moran led logically to The Sea Wolf and even- 
tually to Tarzan and his multifarious tribe. Of greatest interest to Pro- 
fessor Marchand, whose leanings are frankly towards sociological fiction, 
is Norris’s concern with social issues in his later novels. Though he 
cannot forgive the novelist for defending Shelgrim in The Octopus, he 
finds in this novel an imperfect but powerful grasp of economic and 
social problems and an admirable sympathy for the unfortunate; he 
cannot, however, approve of the apotheosis of the business adventurer 
in The Pit. 

The examination of Norris’s style shows clearly that, though he 
pretended to no style, he had a markedly individualistic one. His great- 
est faults were the overuse of pet words like “bourdon,” “murmur,” and 
“diapason,” the fondness for “big words” and clichés, the tendency to 
become tiresomely rhetorical in his idyllic passages (such as the Vanamee 
episodes in The Octopus), and an unhappy knack of repeating phrases 
and situations, which Professor Marchand feels showed Norris’s limita- 
tions as a creative writer. He was at his best in the handling of ani- 
mated scenes, in his rare uses of economy at moments of high drama, 
and in his ability at “evoking a scene, with all its accompaniments of 
smell or sound or movement, as if it were actually present to the senses” 
(p. 240): The chapter dealing with the critical reception of Norris’s 
novels cites many interesting divergencies of opinion, further documents 
the charges of restricted taste brought against his contemporaries, and 
adds valuable information on the shift of critical opinion which fol- 
lowed the first World War. | 

Professor Marchand has examined his sources exhaustively and has 
drawn on them with scarcely an error of fact or of judgment. He 
assumes (p. 31) that the city action of 4 Man’s Woman takes place 
in California, which is doubtful, though Norris does not identify his 
locale; he asserts (p. 50) that Norris’s satire on taste in house furnishings 
“marked the beginning in this country of the revulsion from Victorian 
taste,” quite ignoring the thrusts of Adams, James, and Howells, not to 
mention less known writers of the Gilded Age. One could quarrel with 
his assumptions that the ending of McTeague can be justified as “unde- 
niably good melodrama” (p. 65), that “the social implications of 
McTeague are negligible” (p. 136), that “Vandover is not inferior to 
McTeague in concentrated effect” (p. 72), and that Norris, in attempting 
to restore the balance in his naturalistic formula in The Octopus, was 
deceived by the sophistries of Shelgrim (p. 154). Disagreements, how- 
ever, would in almost all cases be matters of taste. 
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Professor Marchand has carefully avoided the clever remarks, hasty 
generalizations, and shady sociological theorizing which have marred 
Norris criticism; on the other hand, he has added little that is novel, 
and his survey as a whole is eclectic rather than impressively synthetic. 
His conclusions, however, are nearly always sound though not startling. 
He writes with considerable skill, giving his work a grace which adds 
to the pleasure of the reader. Not infrequent are happy thrusts, such 
as the following description of S. Behrman: “He is paunchy, and joweled 
like a pig, and the design of interlocked horseshoes which decorates his 
brown linen vest needs only to be changed to dollar marks in order to 
complete his likeness to the cartoons” (p. 76). The book is a valuable 
addition to literature on the American novel. 


University of Oregon. FRANKLIN WALKER. 


Tue Roors or American CuLrure. By Constance Rourke. Edited and 
with a preface by Van Wyck Brooks. New York: Harcourt, Brace 


and Co. 1942. xii, 305 pp. $3.00. 


Constance Rourke did not live long enough to write her history of 
American culture. If she had, it might have been as important an in- 
fluence in redirecting research as was Parrington’s Main Currents in 
American Thought. Her underlying thesis, although totally different, 
was as clearly defined, as revolutionary, and as significant as was his, but 
she never accomplished more than its statement in theoretical form and 
its application in a series of sketches, the most sustained of which was 
her American Humor. 


In the title essay of this posthumous collection, she challenges the 
conventional approach to research for its dependence on what Fiske has 
called the “transit of culture” theory. As she states it, this theory holds 
“that if we dipped deeply enough and often enough into the major 
European streams we might hope to witness their rise among us.” She 
is undoubtedly correct in her charge that this theory was accepted in 
Colonial times, was the chief motivation for our early national schools in 
literature, music, and the fine arts, and is still dominant in our thinking. 


As a substitute she proposes a “configuration theory” which is based 
on Herder’s concept of “folk-life as fundamental and his contention 
that the folk-arts laid a base for the fine arts.” According to this theory, 
geographical, economic, and social’ factors provide a basic cultural pat- 
tern from which the arts develop together, rather than each for itself, 
by a process of “gradual enrichment.” In order to discover the true 
nature of American culture, therefore, the scholar must seek his sources 
in the elementary motivation of the American people rather than in the 
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influence of this or that person or book or school. This approach leads 
to an organic rather than a chronological sequence in literary history. It 
sees the rise of American culture in terms of basic needs that originate 
in the peculiar conditions of settlement on this continent, and it reveals 
a process of cultural evolution, often repeated and in its earlier stages 
frequently confused, but capable of clear definition and firm application. 
Her conclusions, if sound, are as important to the creative artist as to 
the historian of culture because they seek to establish a dynamic and 
autogenous American tradition, only now approaching maturity. The 
task of the historian is to define this tradition more clearly by examining 
the most minute aspects of its origin and growth; that of the artist is 
to fall into its current with the conscious understanding provided by this 
investigation, and to give new and mature expression to it. 

This thesis led Miss Rourke to a lifelong study of American folk 
arts, not for themselves but for what they might reveal toward a defi- 
nition of American character in the abstract. Her work is not to be 
confused with that of the typical folklorist, whose main interest is usually 
antiquarian or naturalistic. For her, folk art is but one source; perhaps 
the most revealing because elementary, but only one of many. The work 
of Frank Lloyd Wright or Henry James, however, has the same kind 
of ‘interest as has an Ephrata imprint, a Gold-Coast theatrical, or a 
Shaker songbook. 

Her method of research was as consistent as her motivating theory. 
Because the field was huge and unexplored, her results were exceedingly 
spotty. But she completed studies of Audubon and Crockett as well as 
the very brief but revealing essays on obscure writers, minstrels, com- 
posers, painters, and religious sects which fill her last volume. Miscel- 
laneous as these essays are, they have a firmly knit unity when related 
to her theory and to her method. Seldom has a never-to-be-written book 
been so thoroughly revealed in a few preliminary sketches. 

The importance of her work lies not so much in its novelty as in the 
clarity of its challenge. The sources of both her theory and her method 
are not difficult to trace, but they will be found for the most part outside 
the fields of literature and art. Others like Mary Austin, Lewis Mum- 
ford, Van Wyck Brooks, Bernard DeVoto, Edward Wagenknecht, Carl 
Sandburg (surely a motley company!) have applied parts of her theory 
to significant studies. But no one has attempted as broad an application 
of the philosophical and sociological principles involved as has she. 

An. attack upon her position might begin with a denial of her biolog- 
ical premises. , Man, it might be contended, does not continuously repeat 
the cycle of organic growth from the simple to the complex; the cultural 
stream flows through time without more than slight modifications 
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wrought by place or era. Or the attack might: be more specific: this 
theory places too much emphasis on the autogenous quality of American 
culture to the disregard of more ancient traditions; it merges the arts 
into one indistinguishable mass without due regard for the. discrimina- 
tions which civilized man has so carefully wrought between them. 

It is to be hoped that such attacks may be made, but this is not the 
place to make them. Only by being combated can the full force of the 
theory be felt in literary and art history, and its influence is needed. ‘The 
kind of research which Miss Rourke called for and started herself to do 
is demanded in order to bridge our ignorance of the sociological bases 
of art, particularly in the United States. She provides a new approach 
and a new technique for the study of American literature and the related 
arts and has made a major contribution toward the ripening of our 
civilization. 

Swarthmore College. Rosert E. SPILLER. 


THe FRENCH DRAMA IN AMERICA IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY AND Its 
INFLUENCE ON THE AMERICAN Drama oF Tuar Periop, 1701-1800. By 
Lewis P. Waldo. Baltimore, Md.: Institut de Washington; The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1942. xvii, 269 pp. $3.50. 


The late Lewis Patrick Waldo put together in this (posthumous) 
volume almost everything that can be gleaned about the production (and 
writing) of French drama in the New World in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. (The- title is both redundant and misleading.) So 
far as plays in French are concerned the principal areas are Canada and 
Louisiana. The principal center, at least for a few brief years towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, was Charleston. Elsewhere French plays 
were frequently produced in British adaptations which, one fears, had 
very little efficacy in translating French esprit into viable English drama. 


Despite the list of plays and playwrights which the scrupulous care 
of this author. has put together, it cannot be said that the French theater 
“influenced” the American stage during the period. The history of the 
Boston theater, recently traced in extraordinary detail by Miss Ruth 
Michael, is typical of American theatrical history; and though her search 
reveals the production of plays translated or adapted from the French or 
purporting to he so adapted, nothing in Miss Michael’s painstaking study 
shows that the development of this important theatrical center would 
have been altered greatly if France had never been heard of. It must be 
confessed that the same is mainly true of the territory covered in abun- 
dant detail by Mr. Waldo. The fact that some Americans spoke or 
understood French; that French plays were sometimes produced in the 
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original language; or that a dozen important French dramatists were 
represented, at least by name, in the eighteenth-century theatrical repor- 
tory in English—all this does not suffice greatly to influence the develop- 
ment of the American stage. As for Canada and Louisiana most of what 
Mr. Waldo tells us is of antiquarian rather than cultural interest. 


Harvard University. Howarp Mumrorp Jones. 


Minor Hisrorica, Writincs anp Orner Essays. By Henry Charles Lea. 
Edited by Arthur C. Howland. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. 1942. ix, 414 pp. $3.50. 


With the publication of this volume Professor Howland has com- 
pleted his task of collecting the “remains” of Henry Charles Lea. In 
1939 he published the important materials for a study of witchcraft 
which Lea had nearly completed at his death. In the present volume 
are collected Lea’s historical articles not incorporated in his various larger 
works, together with a selection of his longer book reviews, some repre- 
sentative articles on public affairs and political reform, and two articles 
from his youthful period, illustrating his original contributions to re- 
search in chemistry and marine biology. 


This volume adds nothing, of course, to the stature of the great 
American historian whose voluminous works on the Spanish Inquisition, 
the Inquisition in the Middle Ages, and various aspects of church history 
and early jurisprudence are still, after four or five decades, standard 
works in their difficult fields. Other Americans, like Irving, Prescott, 
and Ticknor, had contributed before Léa to the recording of Spanish 
history, but even to this day he is the only American who has made a 
fundamental and comprehensive contribution to medieval studies. 


To the student of American life the career of Henry Charles Lea 
suggestively illustrates important characteristics of our intellectual history 
during the last seventy-five years of the nineteenth century. He was a 
“self-made” historian, and his approach to scholarship was defined by 
practical and functional necessity. The grandson of Matthew Carey 
and the son of Isaac Lea, the publisher-biologist, he grew up in the 
atmosphere of simplicity and inteHectual competence which characterized 
the older society of Philadelphia. Privately educated, he had the over- 
whelming curiosity, the practical inventiveness, and the zeal for truth 
which made Philadelphia for over a century the center of scientific re- 
search in America. At the age of sixteen he was making fundamental 
and original contributions in chemistry and marine biology, based upon 
meticulous research, and he turned to the publication of his results with 
easy authority. At the age of eighteen he followed the family pattern 
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by entering his father’s publishing house, which he devotedly fostered, 
for nearly forty years, into the leading medical publishing house on this 
continent. During a long illness beginning in his twenty-second year ‘he 
began to read the medieval French chronicles; questioning their reliabil- 
ity, he determined to test them by reference to source materials, and he 
thus accidentally and providentially discovered his special talent for his- 
torical investigation. In the next ten years he devoted his leisure to the 
satisfaction of his quest for the truth; in the process he laid the founda- 
tion for the best private medieval library of its day and made himself a 
historian, a pioneer in the application of the scientific method of research. 
Although it was twenty years before he commanded sufficient leisure to 
produce a book, the interval saw the publication of many articles which 
contributed fundamentally to his later works. After thirty years as head 
of a great publishing house he retired at the age of fifty-five to devote 
himself to his major works on the Middle Ages and Spanish history. 

This versatile genius, who had during this same period the energy to 
lead political crusades and publish one hundred and sixteen articles on 
contemporary affairs, was in many ways typical of the best in American 
life. To Lea, the large fortune that he acquired was an incidental con- 
dition of his business activity; the true end and aim of his life was the 
creative expression of his hunger for truth. It is difficult to fit him into 
the conventional pattern of the Gilded Age, with its single-minded 
materialism, which has won rather general acceptance as the whole pic- 
ture of his times. One wonders whether the social historians have not 
been too highly selective, or too easily satisfied—whether, indeed, there 
was not another aspect of American life which must be developed in 
order to balance the picture. 

No doubt the historian of Europe will find much of value in this 
collection of Lea’s minor and fugitive writings. For the student of 
American history there are only two direct contributions, but both are 
important. The fifty-three page article on “Witch Persecutions in 
Transalpine Europe” is the best general survey of the subject with 
which the present writer is familiar. In its study of the diversification 
and intensity of religious superstition during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries in those countries from which our colonial civilization 
was primarily derived, this article sheds a revealing light upon the 
sources of religious intolerance and persecutions in New England and 
the Middle Colonies. 

The article on “International Copyright” is an excellent summary of 
the ten-year struggle which preceded the passage of the Chase Bill of 
1891, the first international copyright law of the United States. On this 
subject Lea could write with complete authority, for he had been a lead- 
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ing participant in the movement, both as author and publisher, and 
actually framed the compromise bill for Senator Chase. 

Professor Howland has annotated this volume with expert economy, 
but its usefulness would have been increased by an index. 


University of Pennsylvania. ScULLEY BRADLEY. 


Tue New Criticism. By John Crowe Ransom. Norfolk, Connecticut: 
New Directions. [1941.] xili, 339 pp. $2.50. 


The title of Mr. Ransom’s The New Criticism is somewhat mislead- 
ing. The reader who turns to the book with the expectation that he will 
find a comprehensive exposition and evaluation of the theory and prac- 
tice of Richards, Eliot, Winters, and Empson will almost certainly be 
disappointed. What the book contains is a collection of close readings 
and shrewd qualifications of crucial passages in the critics named and 
an exposition of Mr. Ransom’s own theories in the final essay, “Wanted: 
An Ontological Critic.” But the statement of his own theory by a critic 
of Mr. Ransom’s subtlety and originality and his judgments of the 
theory and practice of other critics are eminently worthy of the closest 
consideration. 

Mr. Ransom thinks that “presently the historians will be rating” 
I. A. Richards’s Practical Criticism “as one of the documents of major 
‘influence upon the thinking of our. age,” and that the English critic’s 
“most incontestable contribution to poetic discussion .. . is in developing 
the ideal or exemplary readings, and in provoking such readings from 
other scholars.” But of many of the doctrines set forth in this book and 
elsewhere by Richards, Mr. Ransom offers serious and significant quali- 
fications. He objects vigorously to what he regards as Richards’s over- 
emphasis on the emotional elements in literature and underemphasis on 
the cognitive elements. He refuses to consider literature as a psycho- 
logical therapeutic. He points out inadequacies in the treatment of 
metaphor, irony, and pity and terror in tragedy. He dislikes partic- 
ularly Richards’s treatment of the problem of doctrine or belief in poetry. 
“I would question decidedly,” he writes, “whether there can be any 
important effects in emotion and attitude owing from what the subject 
knows to be nonsense or falsehood.” 

Of Eliot, generally, Mr. Ransom certainly does not underestimate the 
importance. He regards him as “the most interesting literary person- 
ality we have had in these times.” “It is likely that we have had no 
better critic than Eliot,” but, though there “is in Eliot’s writings an 
immediate critical sense which is expert and infallible, . . . it consists with 
a theoretical innocence. Behind it is no great philosophical habit, nor 
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philosophical will, to push through it to definition.” The poet’s theories 
most carefully weighed by Mr. Ransom are those concerning tradition, 
the depersonalization of the artist, the nature of metaphysical poetry 
(treated in “the most famous and valuable, and probably at the same 
time the most difficult,” of the essays, “The Metaphysical Poets”), and 
his views on humanism and religion. Again Mr. Ransom takes a strong 
position on the problem of belief in poetry. He writes: “I can see no 
necessity for waiving the intellectual standards on behalf of poets. If 
Dante’s beliefs cannot be accepted by the reader, it is the worse for 
Dante with that reader, not a matter of indifference as Eliot has argued.” 

Mr. Ransom is not inappreciative of the critical virtues of Yvor Win- 
ters. He regards him as the “critic who is best at pouncing upon the 
structure of a poem,” and as “nearly the only one of the new critics who 
has thought the evaluation of poetry required him to enter with extreme 
precision into the study of the meters.” One of the results has been “the 
most intelligent examination of free verse that has been offered.” He 
also approves highly of Winters’s analyses of types of poetic structure, 
although he suggests important modifications of them. On the other 
hand, while Richards and Eliot take the problem of belief in poetry too 
lightly for Ransom’s taste, Winters takes it too seriously. The result is 
that “to the extent that Winters as a critic has devoted himself dispro- 
portionately to ... moralism, his effect on the new criticism is to blight it.” 

The reader of Mr. Ransom’s book will do well to neglect his appeal 
to defer to the end consideration of his statement of his own theoretical 
position, since his judgments of other critics’ theories depend directly 
upon his own and are completely consistent with them. It is therefore 
of primary importance to see his own theory clearly before attempting 
any evaluation of it or of his judgments of the theories of others. Poetry, 
as distinct from science, “makes its representations of the world as an 
alternative to the docile and virtuous world which science pictures.” 
The good poets, therefore, are those “who consider that the technical 
structures under which the scientists try to grasp the world cannot be 
all, since they make no provision for the local detail which goes with 
actual body.... Their intention toward scientists would be not to deny 
the latter’s structures but at the same time not to concede that these 
were valid under the more ‘realistic’ kind of cognition which must be 
practiced in poetry.” Mr. Ransom’s definition of a poem is even more 
complicated than Coleridge’s. “On the one hand, a poem is a complex 
of meaning, and it has two distinguishable features: a logical structure, 
and a texture. On the other hand, a poem is a complex of sound, and 
this has its corresponding features: a meter, and a musical phrasing 
which is a texture. Further, subordinating the sound to the meaning, 
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in honor of the. prejudices of our ‘human interest,’ we have the meaning 
as a structure attended by the sound as its texture; the relation obtaining 
both as a whole, and from moment to moment.” “To define the structure- 
texture procedure of poets is to define poetic strategy, the last and rarest 
gift that is given to poets.” The task of the critic, in Mr. Ransom’s eyes, 
is the study of the elements in the poem that result from the conflicting 
claims of structure and texture, elements that he denominates determinate 
meaning, indeterminate meaning, determinate sound-structure, and inde- 
terminate sound-structure. “The distinction of these elements” Mr. 
Ransom regards as “the vocation par excellence of criticism.” 

Mr. Ransom’s theory is an extreme development of the back-to-the- 
text movement initiated by I. A. Richards and carried on enthusiastically 
by his disciples and opponents. This. movement, probably the most sig- 
nificant in contemporary criticism, is already having the profoundest 
influence on literary studies and seems likely to restore the analytical 
study of literature to the place of prime importance long usurped by the 
scientific and historical approaches. With Mr. Ransom’s insistence on 
the study of the poem gua poem, I entirely agree, but his limitation of 
that study to a consideration of structure and texture and their relation- 
ship seems as indefensible and as nearsighted as the neo-Aristotelians’ 
limitation of poetic analysis to the analysis of form.’ I should quite agree 
that poetry, like beauty, is its own excuse for being. But even Mr. Ran- 
som admits—a little sheepishly—that poetry has its use, and I should not 
agree with his conception of that use. Though he rejects Richards’s 
psychological therapeutics and Winters’s moralism, he finds a use for 
poetry in a restatement of the Aristotelian theory of representation. 
“Poetry,” he writes, “intends to recover the denser and more refractory 
original world which we know loosely’ through our perceptions and 
memories.” And again, “Ontologically, it is a case of bringing into 
experience both a denser and a more contingent world, and commanding 
a discourse in more dimensions.” But in his impatience with thera- 
peutics and moralism, Mr. Ransom fails to raise the important question 
of the uses of representation. Why represent a world that already exists 
in a dense and refractory state? Poetry is not merely form or structure 
or texture but an experience, an experience of the poet’s representation 
and interpretation of his real or imagined world, an experience the value 
of which—emotional, moral, intellectual—cannot be decided by even the 
closest critical analysis of form or structure or texture. 


Wesleyan University. — Frep B. Mixrerr. 


1 For excellent illustrations of the values and the limitations of purely formal analysis, 
see “Two Essays in Practical Criticism” by Norman F. Maclean and Elder Olson in the 
University [of Kansas City] Review, VIII, 202-219 (Summer, 1942). 
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THe Narur: oF Lirerature: Its Relation to Science, Language, and 
Human Experience. By Thomas Clark Pollock. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. 1942. xxiv, 218 pp. $3.00. 


“For, dear Crito, you must know that to use words wrongly is not 
only a fault in itself; it also creates evil in the soul.” ‘These words were 
spoken by Socrates in the very last moments of his life. They might 
serve well as a motto for Socrates’s whole life. Certainly he was one of 
the first interested in the science of semantics. In the Republic and 
elsewhere he is likewise interested in the nature and meaning of liter- 
ature. What I am wanting to say is that Mr. Pollock’s search in this 
book is an old one and has the best of authorities for its warrant. The 
difference between his design and that of the long tradition of his 
predecessors is that he has shifted the direction of his approach. The 
traditional method was to inquire into the value of literature, its effect 
on the reader. Such was Plato’s method and Aristotle’s, to name only 
the beginners in the tradition. The new method, consistent with the 
contemporary interest in the psychology of language and the new science 
of semantics, applies the findings of these new sciences. It ignores all 
question of value. “A theory of literature is . . . the formulation, 
objectively and without regard for problems of value, of general knowl- 
edge of the nature of literature.” 


It insists, in the first place, as I. A. Richards insisted in his Theory of 
Literary Criticism, on the utmost care in the definition of terms. The 
old method, which looked first for values, was compelled to use words 
that often had little meaning on which all could agree; that is, which 
had what Mr: Pollock calls “public discriminability.” Take for example 
this from Longinus—‘“Nothing reaches great eloquence so surely as 
genuine passion in the right place; it breathes the vehemence of frenzy 
and divine possession, and makes the very words inspired.” Now this 
passage in the Greek is full of what Mr. Pollock calls “evocative sym- 
bolism.” It describes great literature by using the resources of poetry. 
I suspect it was precisely because Plato feared that literary criticism 
would become literature that in the conclusion of his argument in the 
Republic he asked the defenders of poetry, i.e., literary critics, to offer 
‘their defense in prose, or again what Mr. Pollock calls the “pure referen- 
tial symbolism,” the language of science. 


This is not the place to give an outline of the book. Its main theme, 
however, is to distinguish the language of science from that of literature. 
And the author goes to some lengths to make it clear that there is an 
essential difference between these two activities of the mind. Science is 
science and must use symbols for a quite different purpose from that 
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of literature. Now in the main there can be no large difference of 
opinion here. But certain doubts emerge. Is the difference between 
the two quite so thoroughgoing as the book would lead us to expect? 
What is Lucretius’s De Rerum Natura? Is it science or literature? 
What are Plato’s dialogues? Certainly both these works were written 
as textbooks of science and philosophy. Were their first readers being 
imposed on by having literature substituted for science and philosophy; 
or are we being hoaxed when instead of great literature we are told that 
we are reading science? 

- The fact is—is it not?—that the margins between these two activities 
are not always clear. Some persons can get a good deal of the “evoca- 
tive” out of the formulas of mathematics—I mean an experience that is 
not wholly “publicly discriminable.” For example, Kepler when he 
made his astronomical discoveries exclaimed: “Now I think the thoughts 
of God.” Was God then a scientist or a poet? 


University of Wisconsin. Puio M. Buck, Jr. 


History oF AMERICAN CoNGREGATIONALISM. By Gaius Glenn Atkins and 
Frederick L. Fagley. Boston and Chicago: The Pilgrim Press. 1942. 
ix, 432 pp. $2.00. 

This is the history of a church written by churchmen for churchmen. 

It emphasizes the growth and work of.ecclesiastical organization out of 

disunited congregations which feared organization on principle. The 

story falls into two parts: the first retells in general outline the familiar 
story of three “creative” centuries of Congregationalism up to 1850; the 
second tells in detail the relatively untold achievements of the boards 
and councils of organized Congregationalism. The transformation of 
independent congregations into a typical, efficient ecclesiastical body is ex- 
plained not as a process of corruption or of surrender to Presbyterianism, 
but as the natural outcome of “the growth of national consciousness.” 

The authors are intimately acquainted with this story, being themselves 

leading participants in the recent activities of their church. They survey 

the missionary, educational, sociaJ, evangelistic, and ecumenical progress 
in Congregational thought and action. But they write in an atmosphere 
of confusion and fear for the future. The “chapter closes in an unbe- 

. lievable and indescribable dissolution of inherited orders whose issue can- 

not now be foreseen” (p. 181). 

_ There is a striking contrast between this tone and that expressed in 
his standard history of Congregationalism (1894) by Williston Walker, 
“who, in spite of the controversies and dissensions of that time, wrote 
confidently: “The story of modern American Congregationalism is thus: 
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one of increasing denominational strength,. of growing conviction of its 
own mission, and of more manifest fellowship and cooperation between 
its churches” (4 History of the Congregational Churches in the United 
States, p. 414). The history since 1894 as told by Atkins and Fagley 
confirms Walker’s statement and records continuous progress. And yet 
the reader cannot escape the feeling, apparently shared by the authors, 
that a long and interesting career is nearing ‘its close, and that the last 
century of Congregationalism’s history has not been as “creative” as the 
first three. When Congregationalism traveled westward with the “ex- 
pansion of New England” it seemed to lose its distinctive inspiration 
and peculiar “liberty.” The works of Professor Sweet suggest that it 
was transformed by the character of the frontier rather than by “national 
consciousness.” Others, more partisan, say that in the Plan of Union 
(1801) the Congregationalists sold out to the Presbyterians; still others, 
that the Unitarian defection left orthodox Congregationalism without a 
distinctive mission. Whatever the cause, the history of recent Congre- 
gationalism is too similar to that of any other denomination. 

Not enough appears in this history of the intellectual and speculative 
aspect of Congregationalism. Though the authors give a long section 
of four chapters to the European background of American Puritanism, 
and though they refer to the recent researches of Perry Miller, S. E. 
Morison, and others in this field, they follow too much the conventional 
story. Certainly they fail to do justice to French and Dutch Congre- 
gationalisms and their influence on the English. And they fail to bring 
out the significant themes and issues of Puritan philosophy and the New 
England theology. The Andover theology, too, and for that matter 
doctrine in general, receive less attention than heretofore. In one way 
this preoccupation with the more practical work of the churches is re- 
freshing and instructive; nevertheless, it impoverishes the story for those 
whose interest in Congregationalism is cultural rather than ecclesiastical. 
There is an impressive listing of famous names, but little exposition of 
the grounds of their fame. However, we should not expect everything 
in the compass of a single volume; this history of the recent organized 
work of Congregationalism certainly needed to be told and we should 
rather rejoice that it has been told so competently. 


Columbia University. Hersert W. SCHNEIDER. 


BRIEF MENTION 


REBELS AND GENTLEMEN: Philadelphia in the Age of Franklin. By Carl 
and Jessica Bridenbaugh. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 1942. 
393 PP- $3.50. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bridenbaugh move rapidly and with a convincing con- 
trol of their materials through the cultural and intellectual movements 
which in the mid-eighteenth century made Philadelphia the most ex- 
citing and the most progressive of American cities. “The purpose of 
this book,” we are told (p. 371), “has been to examine the transfer of 
the Enlightenment to Philadelphia and its fusion there with native 
elements to provide the beginnings of an American culture.” As a back- 
ground for the milieu which produced, or was produced by Franklin, 
Hopkinson, Rittenhouse, and Rush, this survey will be an invaluable aid 
to the general student of American culture and an essential corrective to 
the neglect which has been too commonly accorded the period. The 
student of American literature will find, especially in the chapter on 
“Genteel Verse and Rebel Prose,” a thoroughly modern and extremely 
useful summary of the activities of pre-Revolutionary poets and pam- 
phleteers of Philadelphia, though he must not loek for more detailed 
information on early American writers than will be found in the studies 
of Carlson, Gegenheimer, Hallenbeck, Hastings, and others, or in the 
standard works of Hildeburn, Richardson, and Tyler. The chapter on 
“Printers and Books: ‘The Making of Full Men” is quite the best of its 
kind. Specialized students, however, will be sorry that annotation has 
been omitted and that bibliography is consigned to a series of only’ par- 
tially adequate bibliographical notes. 

Duke University. Lewis Leary. 


THe Patrerns or ENcLIsH anb AMERICAN Fiction: A History. By Gor- 
don Hall Gerould. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1942. x, 
526 pp. $3.00. 

A textbook covering the history of fiction in the English language 
from the Middle Ages to the present. Since Mr. Gerould believes that 
the work of American authors often exhibits interesting “correspond- 
ences” and occasionally has influenced the main stream, he filters into 
his discussion a considerable number of writers from the United States. 
The whole is a very usable book, replete with discussions of minor works 
as well as of- those now regarded as significant. One may quarrel with. 
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the judgment of the author in giving Johnson’s Rasselas as much space 
as the entire production of Howells, and wish that the bibliography were 
a bit more accurate in spots, but there is no denying that there is a fresh 
and stimulating quality in many of his critiques. Hawthorne, Melville, 
and James are among the writers brought into the foreground by being 
given relatively extensive treatment. 

C.G. 


Tue New Cenrury Dictionary or THE EncLisH Lanevace. Edited by 
H. G. Emery and K. G. Brewster. New York and London: D. 
Appleton-Century Co. [1942.] vii, 2,798 pp. 


The most recent issue of this admirable dictionary continues as re- 
vised in 1927 with the exception of additional material from the 1940 
census in the appendix on geographical names. 

C. G. 


A Forcorren Herirace: The Story of a People and the Early American 
Rifle. By Harry P. Davis. Huntington, W. Va.: Standard Printing 
and Publishing Co. 1941. 199 pp. 


A homespun account of the method of manufacture of the American 
“home-rifle” and a discussion of its influence. 


C. G. 


Lost Cuorns: The Diverting Story of American Popular Songs. “By 
Douglas Gilbert. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran and Co. 1942. 
xii, 377 Pp. $3.50. . | 
Lost Chords is not sure of its beginning but seems to start out with 

the popular songs of the 1860’s and runs on through the recent ASCAP 
quarrel. For the last decade or so history triumphs over diversion, but 
in general the work is of use to the social historian only in so far as it 
represents a compendium of the words of a very large number of sheet- 
music “hits.” 


C. G. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check-list has been compiled by the Committee on 
Bibliography of the American Literature Group of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association: Gay W. Allen (Bowling Green State University), 
Walter Blair (University of Chicago), Herbert R. Brown (Bowdoin Col- 
lege), Guy A. Cardwell, Jr. (Tulane University), Chester T. Hallenbeck 
(Queens College), Ima H. Herron (Southern Methodist University), 
Robert J. Kane (Ohio State University), Ernest L. Marchand (Stanford 
University), J. H. Nelson (University of Kansas), Robert L. Shurter 
(Case School of Applied Science), Herman E. Spivey (University of 
Florida), C. Doren Tharp (University of Miami), Frederick B. Tolles 
(Swarthmore College), Theodore A. Zunder (Brooklyn College). 

Items for the check-list to be published in the May, 1943, issue of 


American Literature may be sent to the chairman of the Committee, 
Lewis Leary, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 


I. 1609-1800 


[Epwarps, JonatHan] Wright, Conrad. “Edwards and the Arminians 
on the Freedom of the Will.” Harvard Theol. Rev., XXXV, 241-261 
(Oct., 1942). 

Edwards misinterpreted the position of the Arminians whom he 
attacked in The Freedom of the Will: they were in essential agree- 
ment in their analyses of the mind; it was on the question of human 
depravity that they parted company. 

[Evans, Naruaniet] Pennington, Edgar Legare. “Nathaniel Evans— 
Some Notes on his Ministry.” Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc, L, 91-97 
(April 17, 1940). 

Evans’s activities as missionaty of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Pafts. 

[Frankiin, BenJAMIN] Cohen, I. Bernard. “Benjamin Franklin and the 
Mysterious ‘Dr. Spence.” Jour. of the Franklin Inst, CCXXXV, 
1-25 (Jan, 1943). 

Evidence that the “Dr. Spence” from whom Franklin first learned 
of electricity was Dr. Adams Spencer, whom Franklin first saw in 
Boston in 1743 (not in 1746 as the Autobiography states) and in 
Philadelphia in 1744; with a postscript on scientific lectures in mid- 
eighteenth-century Philadelphia. 
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Dean, Elaine J. “Benjamin Franklin.” Negro Hist. Bul, VI, 78, 87 
(Jan, 1943). | 

[Freneau, Purr] Leary, Lewis. “The Manuscript of Philip Freneau’s 
The British Prison-Ship.” Jour. of the Rutgers Univ. Libr., VI, 1-28 
(Dec., 1942). 

Freneau’s manuscript first draft, edited with an introduction. 

. “Phaeton in Philadelphia: Jean Pierre Blanchard and the First 
Balloon Ascension in America, 1793.” Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog. 
LXVII, 49-60 (Jan., 1943). 

Includes Freneau’s comment on early American aeronautics. 

[Matser, Increase] Cadbury, Henry Joel. “Harvard College Library 
and the Libraries of the Mathers.” Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc., L, 20-48 
(April 17, 1940). 

A check-list of titles of probable Mather ownership. 

[Parne, Tuomas] Ward, Edith F. “Thomas Paine.” Negro Hist. Bul., 
VI, 80, 93 (Jan., 1943). 

[Wueatiey, Paus] Holmes, Wilfred. “Phillis Wheatley.” Negro 
Hist. Bul., VI, 117-118 (Feb., 1943). 

{Wootman, Jonn] Tolles, Frederick B. “John Woolman’s List of 
‘Books Lent.” Bul. of Friends Hist. Assoc., XXXI, 72-81 (Autumn, 
1942). 

Twenty-eight books which Woolman owned and lent to his neigh- 
bors were of two classes: (1) religious and edificatory works by 
Quaker and other mystical writers, and (2) utilitarian manuals. 

[MiscetLangzous] Friedman, Lee M. “Jews in Early American Liter- 
ature.” More Books, XVIL, 455-474 (Dec., 1942). 

A brief account of the persecution of the Jews which appeared in 
the Farmers Almanac is the first narration of post-Biblical Jewish 
history printed in America. 

Smith, M. Elwood. “Note on ‘Shakespeare in America.” Shakespeare 
Assoc. Bul., XVII, 61-62 (Jan., 1942). 

Quotes Parkman’s story of the presentation of a stolen Shakespeare 
volume to a white officer by an Indian associate in 1764. 

Spargo, John. “Early Vermont Printers and Printing.” Proc. Vt. Hist. 
Soc., X, 214-229 (Dec., 1942). 

When Vermont was formed in 1777, there was not a printer in 
the new state; by the end of the eighteenth century, Vermont was 
well supplied with local printing offices and newspapers. 

Wroth, Lawrence C. “The First Press of Providence. A Study in Social 
Development.” Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc., LI, 351-383 (Oct. 15, 1941). 

Part played by the press of William Goddard (established 1762) 
in the social life of Providence, Rhode Island. 
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II. 1800-1870 


_[Apams, Henry] Glicksberg, Charles I. “Henry Adams Reports on a 
Trades-Union Meeting.” New Eng. Quar., XV, 724-728 (Dec., 1942). 
Hitherto unpublished report by Adams of a large meeting of 
Trade Unionists presided over by John Bright on March 26, 1863. 
[Axcorr, Louisa] Harden, Julia Woodhouse. “Louisa Alcott’s Contri- 
bution to Democracy.” Negro Hist. Bul., VI, 28, 32 (Nov., 1942). 
[Bancrorr, Georce] Nye, R. B. “George Bancroft, Early Critic of Ger- 
man Literature.” Mod. Lang. Notes, LVII, 128-130 (Jan., 1943). 

His three articles in the American Quarterly Review for 1827-1828 
“comprised the most unified, comprehensive, and authoritative treat- 
ment of the subject to appear in America up to that time.” 

[Brownson, Orestes] Maynard, Theodore. “Orestes Brownson, Jour- 
nalist. A Fighter for Truth.” Commonweal, XXXVII, 390-393 
(Feb. 5, 1943). 

Wellek, René. “The Minor Transcendentalists and German Philosapiy: 
New Eng. Quar., XV, 652-680 (Dec., 1942). 

The minor Transcendentalists show only slight contacts with Ger- 
man philosophy proper, although Brownson was a formidable critic 
of German subjectivism and pantheism. 

[Bryant, W. C.] Dykes, Eva B. “William Cullen Bryant: Apostle of 
Freedom.” Negro Hist. Bul., VI, 29-32 (Nov. 1942). 

[Cuanninc, W. E.] Holt, Anne. “William Ellery Channing (1780- 
1842).” Hibbert Jour., XLI, 42-49 (Oct, 1942). 

Channing still has a lesson to teach mankind. 

[Dana, R. H. Jr.] Hart, James D. “A Note on Sherman Kent’s Russian 
Christmas before the Mast.” Amer. Lit, XIV, 294-298 (Nov. 1942). 

Dana was not “irresponsible” in his use of factual data: “Perhaps 
the Russians in the near-by brig were celebrating Saint Nicholas Day” 
(December 18) rather than Christmas. 

[Emerson, R. W.] Coad, Oral Sumner. “An Unpublished Lecture by 
Emerson.” Amer, Lit., XIV, 421-426 (Jan., 1943). 

Delivered under the auspices. of the New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
Y.M.C.A. on January 15, 1872. 

Dykema, Karl W. “Why Did Lydia Jackson Become Lidian Emer- 
son?” Amer. Speech, XVII, 285-286 (Dec., 1942). 

Emerson wished to prevent the intrusion of an excrescent “r” be- 
twéen his wife’s given name and her new surname. 

Howe, M. A. DeWolfe. “Did Anything Happen to Emerson’s. Mem- 
ory?” Sat. Rev. of Lit, XXVI, 5-6 (Jan. 2, 1943). 

In 1868, four years after a celebrated lapse of memory concerning 
Shakespeare; Emerson spoke extemporaneously on the same subject. 
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Mathews, Joseph Chesley. “Emerson’s Knowledge of Dante.” Univ. of 
Texas Stud. in Engl., No. 4226 (July 8, 1942), pp. 171-198. 

“Emerson first heard of Dante probably in 1818, began to read 
the Commedia about 1825, and came to be considerably interested in 
the poet and his chief work not later than 1834.” 

Strauch, Carl F. “Gérando: A Source for Emerson.” Mod. Lang. Notes, 
LVIII, 64-67 (Jan., 1943). 

Joseph Marie, Baron de Gérando’s Histoire Comparée des Systèmes 
de Philosophie was used by Emerson in composing the poem begin- 
ning “The brave Empedocles, defying fools.” 

Yohannan, J. D. “Emerson’s Translations of Persian Poetry from Ger- 
man Sources.” Amer. Lit., XIV, 407-420 (Jan., 1943). 

A discussion and a check-list. 

[Griswotp, R. W.] McCusker, Honor. “The Correspondence of R. W. 
Griswold.” More Books, XVIII, 57-68 (Feb., 1943). 

Catalog of the Griswold correspondence, continued through the 
letter G. 

[Harris, G. W.] Day, Donald. “The Humorous Works of George W. 
Harris.” Amer. Lit, XIV, 391-406 (Jan., 1943). 

Harris in Sut Lovingood’s Yarns is both different from and supe- 
rior to other humorists before the time of Mark Twain “simply 
because he is able to take the same material and the same forms and 
to do more with them.” 

[Hawruorne, Narsani] Turner, Arlin. “Hawthorne and Reform.” 
New Eng. Quar., XV, 700-714 (Dec., 1942). 

Because he was convinced that reform efforts of the past and of his 
own time were futile, he concluded that all future particularized and 
concrete proposals for bettering man’s lot must likewise be futile. 

Voigt, Gilbert. “Nathaniel Hawthorne, Author for Preachers.” Leu- 
theran Ch. Quar., XVI, 82-86 (Jan., 1943). 

“There are few’men of letters whose writings are more rewarding 
for the preacher, in ideas and illustrations, than is Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne.” 

[Hormzs, O. W.] Doubleday, Neal Frank. “Dr. Holmes and the Faith 
in the Future.” Coll. Engl., IV, 281-288 (Feb., 1943). 

Faith in the free mind and faith in the future which accompanied 
it stand at the center of Holmes’s thinking. 

[Irnvinc, Wasuincton] Anon. “Our Christmas Visitor. An American 
at Bracebridge Hall.” London Times Lit. Supp., No. 2129 (Nov. 21, 
1942), pp. 565-566. 

Compares the English Christmas described by Irving with the 
Christmas to be shared with American visitors in 1942. 
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Gates, W. B. “Washington Irving in Mississippi.” Mod. Lang. Notes, 
LVII, 130-131 (Feb., 1943). 

When Irving stopped in Vicksburg in November, 1832, he first 
refused, then accepted, a dinner invitation from a committee of 
Mississippians. | 

[Loncrettow, H. W.] White, George L. Jr. “Longfellow’s Interest in 
Scandinavia during the Years 1835-1845.” Scand. Stud., XVII, 70-82 
(May, 1942). 

Scandinavia was an important. stimulus to Longfellow’s mind. 

[LowrLL, J. R.] Crowe, Mary Davis. “James Russell Loweil—Author, 
Teacher, Public Servant.” Negro Hist. Bul., VI, 102-103, 119 (Feb., 
1943). 

Weber, Carl J. “Lowell: Poet and Friendly Critic.” Colby Libr. Quar., 
I, 19-23 (March, 1943). 

Letters—recently acquired by Colby College—from Lowell to his 
niece, Mrs. Lilla Cabot Perry, show the poet a kindly literary adviser. 


[Poz, E. A.] Cooke, Alice L. “The Popular Conception of Edgar Allan 
Poe from 1850 to 1890.” Univ. of Texas Stud. in Engl., No. 4226 
(July 8, 1942). 

The “great development was not primarily the recognition of his 
genius, but rather the clearing of his name from the slanders which 
caused it to be anathema for the world in general.” 


Duffy, Charles. “Poe’s Mother-in-Law: 'Fwo Letters to Bayard Taylor.” 
Amer. Notes & Queries, Il, 148 (Jan., 1943). 

“Two begging jetters—in the Cornell University Library—written 
by Maria Clemm to Bayard Taylor [in 1850 and 1859] bear out the 
portrait of her drawn by Arthur Hobson Quinn in his recent life of 
Poe.” 


Mabbott, T. O. “English Publications of Poe’s “Valdemar Case. ” Notes 
& Queries, CLXXX, 311-312 (Nov. 21, 1942). 

The story was reprinted in the London Morning Post, January 5, 

1846; in the Popular Record of Modern Science, January 10, 1846, 

and as a pamphlet, Mesmerism, “in articulo mortis,” London, 1846. 





. “Poe’s Balloon Hoax,” N. Y. Sun, Jan. 23, 1943, p. 6. 

Poe commented on Charles Green’s serious plan to cross the At- 
lantic in a balloon in “A Chapter on Science and Art” in Burton’s 
Magazine, March, 1840. 

- “Poe’s Ulalume.” Explicator, I, [1-2] (Feb., 1943). 

Explication de texte. 
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Turner, Arlin, and Mabbott, T. O. “Two Poe Hoaxes by the Same 
Hand.” Amer. Notes & Queries, Il, 147-148 (Jan., 1943). 

Details of the New Orleans “Raven” hoax in 1870 bear unexpected 
likeness in method to the Giles story of “The Bells.” 

[Simms, W. G.] Hoole, William Stanley. “Simms’ Michael Bonham: A 
‘Forgotten’ Drama of the Texas Revolution.” Southwestern Hist. 
Quar., XLVI, 255-261. 

The only play by Simms to be produced (in Charleston in 1855), 
Michael Bonham, or The Fall of Bexar (1852) is “one of the most 
intriguing literary efforts to grow out of the siege of San Antonio, 
the Alamo, and Texas’ fight for independence.” 

[Sparrorp, H. G.] Boyd, Julian P. “Horatio Gates Spafford: Inventor, 
Author, Promoter of Democracy.” Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc., LI, 278- 
350 (Oct. 15, 1941). 

Recently available documents establish Spafford (1778-1832) as an 
inventor of consequence, as magazine editor and contributor, and as 
author of an early romance, The Mother-in-Law: or Memoirs of 
Madam de Morville (Boston, 1817), previously credited to a non- 
existent Maria-Ann Burlingham. 

[Wuirrter,. J. G.] Fleming, Beatrice Jackson. “John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, Abolition Poet.” Negro Hist. Bul, VI, 54, 64, 66 (Dec., 1942). 

[Miscettangous] Anon. “Dickens in America. ‘Martin Chuzzlewit 
Centenary.” London Times Lit. Supp., No. 2136 (Jan. 9, 1943), p. 20. 

The hostile reception of Chuzzlewit did not affect the American 
popularity of Dickens’s subsequent novels. 

Johnson, Louise H. “The Source of the Chapter on Slavery in Dickens’s 
American Notes? Amer. Lit, XIV, 427-428 (Jan, 1943). 

The source was an antislavery pamphlet, American Slavery as It 
Is: Testimony of a Thousand Witnesses (New York, 1839). 

Paltsits, Victor Hugo. “Proposal of Henry Stevens for a ‘Bibliographia 
Americana’ to the Year 1700, to Be Published by the Smithsonian 
Institution.” Papers of the Biblio. Soc. of Amer., XXXVI, 245-266 
(Fourth Quar., 1942). 

Stevens’s efforts extended from 1848 to 1885, but resulted only in 
the printing of some preliminary copies of the beginning parts of the 
work. 

Wagner, Lydia E. “The Reserved Attitude of the Early German Roman- 
ticists toward America.” Germ. Quar., XVI, 8-12 (Jan., 1943). 

Wegelin, Oscar. “Etienne Derbec and the Destruction of his Press at 
San Francisco, April, 1865.” N. Y. Hist. Soc. Quar. Bul, XXVII, 


10-17 (Jan., 1943). 
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The French printer whose press was attacked “by a mob infuri- 
ated by the news of President Lincoln’s assassination.” 
Wellek, René. “The Minor Transcendentalists and German Philosophy.” 
New Eng. Quar., XV, 652-680 (Dec., 1942). 
See above, s.v. BRowNnson. 
White, Beatrice. “America 100 Yeats Ago.” Notes & Queries, 
CLXXXIII, 279-282 (Nov. 7, 1942). 
Remarks on Dickinson’s Boston Almanac for 1845. 
Whiting, Frank M. “Theatrical Personalities of Old St. Paul.” ‘Minn. 
Hist., XXIII, 305-315 (Dec., 1942). 
During the 1850’s “St. Paul was one of the best towns for summer 
theatricals in the entire nation.” 


III. 1870-1900 


[Avpricu, T. B.] Cowie, Alexander. “Indian Summer Novelist.” New 
Eng. Quar., XV, 608-621 (Dec., 1942). 

Aldrich is the Indian Summer writer—warm, mellow, cherishing 
his security amid scenes of quiet festivity: his contribution is to be 
measured in terms not of magnitude but of authenticity. 

| Hiccinson, T. W.] White, Frances E. “Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son’s Idea of Democracy.” Negro Hist. Bul., VI, 55, 71 (Dec., 1942). 

[James, Wiituram]| Fries, Horace S. “William James—January 11, 1842. 
Philosopher of the Practical.” Humanist, II, 20-23 (Spring, 1942). 

Otto, M. C. “The William James Centenary.” Humanist, II, 137-139 
(Winter, 1942). 

[Lanier Siner] Doyle, Sister Teresa Ann. “The Indomitable Cour- 
age of Sidney Lanier.” Catholic World, CLVI, 293-301 (Dec., 1942). 

Remarks occasioned by the centenary of Lanier’s birth. 

[Pemce, C. S.] Feibleman, James. “A Systematic Presentation of 
Peirce’s Ethics.” Ethics, LIII, 98-109 (Jan., 1943). 
An account of the ethical theory of the founder of pragmatism. 
[Porrer, W. S.| Jones, Joseph. “Don Pomposo: Mr. W. S. Porter.” 
Mod. Lang. Notes, LVII, 131 (Feb., 1943). 

O. Henry performed on July 23, 1886, in a comic opera at Austin, 
Texas. 

Courtney, Luther W. “O. Henry’s Case Reconsidered.” Amer. Lit., 
XIV, 361-371 (Jan., 1943). 

A survey of evidence seems to prove that O. Henry was guilty of 
the embezzlement for which he was convicted in 1898, but the offense 
was mitigated in the eyes of his intimate contemporaries because of 
the laxness of banking laws at the time and because of the inherent 
goodness of the culprit. 
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[Tass, J. B.] McDevitt, William. “Father Tabb at St. Charles’ College.” 
Catholic World, CLVI, 412-419 (Jan., 1943). 

Reminiscences of a former pupil who “knew Tabb more intimately 
than any other person now living ever knew him.” 

{| Wuitman, Warr] Canby, Henry Seidel. “Who Speaks for New World 
Democracy.” Sat. Rev. of Lit, XXVI, 3-4, 16-18 (Jan. 16, 1943). 

An interpretation of “Whitman’s noble and .. . valid theory of 
democracy, not by generalities, but by reference to his own works.” 

Falk, Robert P. “Shakspere’s Place in Walt Whitman’s America.” 
Shakespeare Assoc. Bul., XVIL, 86-96 (April, 1942). 

“There may be discovered four basic factors which record the 
stages of Whitman’s reaction to Shakspere—(1) His Hegelian- 
evolutionary reading of the universe in which the past contains the 
seed of the future; (2) his theory of history by which the Elizabethan 
Age became the turning point between ancient feudalism and modern 
democracy; (3) his growing literary conservatism and respect for the 
cultural past; and finally, (4) his romantic individualism and the 
concept of the development of ‘great persons’ as the crowning justi- 
fication of the New World democracy.” 

Nathan, Hans. “Walt Whitman and the Marine Band.” More Books, 
XVIII, 47-56 (Feb., 1943). 

Whitman possessed the impressibility and the fire of a musician, 
but his strictly musical senses remained mere instincts, powerful and 
untrained as they were. 

{MisceLLtanzous] Mills, Randall V. “Frontier Humor in Oregon and 
Its Characteristics.” Oregon Hist. Quar, XLIII, 339-356 (Dec. 
1942). 

Oregon humor was based “more on wit than on comedy, more 
on the academic than the folk.” 

Parker, James T. “Rudyard Kipling’s Probable Introduction to Amer- 
ican Literature.” Amer. Lit., XIV, 426-427 (Jan., 1943). 

Indicated in a letter to E. C. Stedman, November 4, 1895. 

Weber, Carl J. “Thomas Hardy and His New England Editors.” New 
Eng. Quar., XV, 681-699 (Dec., 1942). 

A circumstantial account of Hardy’s relations with various editors 
of the Atlantic Monthly. 


IV. 1900-1942 
[Anperson, Maxwett] Watts, Harold H. “Maxwell Anderson: The 
Tragedy of Attrition.” Coll. Engl., IV, 220-230 (Jan., 1943). . 
In spite of his sociological contemporaries, Anderson has continued 
to believe in the importance of the individual. 
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[Broun, Heywoop] Cerf, Bennett. “Heywood Broun.” Sat. Rev. of 
Lit., XXV, 14-16 (Dec. 19, 1942). 

Reminiscence. 

[Carner Wirta] Kazin, Alfred. “A State before There Were People in 
It.” Chri. Sc. Mon., XXXV, 6 [sect. 1] (Jan. 30, 1943). 

Willa Cather’s enduring values are the values of the bristling new 
society of pioneer Nebraska. 

[Cummines, E. E.] Arthos, John. “The Poetry of E. E. Cummings.” 
Amer. Lit, XIV, 372-383 (Jan. 1943). 

A lyric poet, not interested in questioning and doubting, Cum- 
mings has always known what he was searching for; he is more than 
an experimenter, for his search has been for beauty; in spite of his 
occasional infelicities, he should not be allowed to fall from our 
critical sight. 

{Exior, T. S.] Wheelwright, Philip. “The Burnt Norton Trilogy.” 
Chimera, I, 7-18 (Autumn, 1942). 

Burnt Norton, East Coker, and The Dry Salvages explained as a 
“poeto-philosophical trilogy.” 

[Forp, THomas Benton] Jillson, Willard R. “Thomas Benton Ford and 
Laura Catherine Ford. Biographical and Literary Notes and Crit- 
icisms.” Ky. State Hist. Soc. Reg., XLI, 11-43 (Jan., 1943). 

Once popular authors, now forgotten. 

[Frosr, Rosert] Saul, George Brandon. “Brief Observations on Frost 
and Stephens.” News Letter of the Coll. Engl. Assoc., IV, 6 (Oct. 
1942). 

[Linpsay, Vacuet] Armstrong, A. J. “Vachel Lindsay as I Knew Him.” 
Mark Twain Quar., V, 6-11 (Fall-Winter, 1942-1943). 

Reminiscence of a long acquaintance. 

[Loxpon, Jack] Bosworth, Hobart. “My Jack London.” Mark Twain 
Quar., V, 2-5, 24 (Fall-Winter, 1942-1943). 

An intimate friend reminisces. 

Dickason, David H. “A Note on Jack London and David Starr Jordan.” 
Ind. Mag. Hist, XXXVII, 407-410 (Dec., 1942). 

“,..in the realm of science and evolution ... Jack London was 
indeed an ‘intellectual disciple’ of David Starr Jordan.” 

[Mumrorp, Lewis] Duff, Edward. “Lewis Mumford. The Post- 
Christian in an Anti-Christian World.” Commonweal, XXXVII, 
38-42 (Oct. 30, 1942). 

[Rosinson, E. A.] Bates, Robert. “The Robinson Gift.” Yale Univ. 
Libr. Gaz. XVII, 33-35 (Oct., 1942). 

Robinson additions in the Yale University Library. 
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Collamore, H. Bacon. “Robinson and the War.” Colby Libr. Quar., I, 
30-31 (March, 1943) 

In 1918 Robinson recorded a mood not unlike that of men today. 

Schmitt, Howard George. “Some Robinson Letters in My Collection.” 
Colby Libr. Quar., 1, 8-12 (Jan., 1943). 

Four letters by the poet written between 1924 and 1933. 

Weber, Carl J. “Robinson’s Prose: A Retraction.” Colby Libr. Quar., 
I, 31-32 (March, 1943). 

A retraction of an attribution to Robinson of three short articles 
(see Colby Mercury, VII, 69-72, December, 1941). 

Williams, Alice Meacham. “Edwin Arlington Robinson, Journalist.” 
New Eng. Quar., XV, 715-724 (Dec., 1942). 

Evidence is presented to prove that Robinson’s only journalistic 
prose during the period in which Stedman backed his efforts was an 
editorial on Bryan in the New York Daily Tribune, October 7, 1900. 

[Sinctairn, Upron] Hicks, Granville. “The Survival of Upton Sinclair.” 
Coll. Engl., IV, 213-220 (Jan., 1943). 

His new series of novels makes it increasingly clear that Upton 
Sinclair is primarily an historical novelist whose field is contemporary 
history. 

[Srernseck, Jonn] Besouchet, Lidia. “Amando Fontes y Steinbeck.” 
Nosotros, VII, 322-325 (Sept., 1942). 

A comparison of The Grapes of Wrath with Os Corumbas (1932) 
finds that the latter lacks both Steinbeck’s social interpretation and 
his universality. 

[Wiper THornton| Campbell, Joseph, and Robinson, Henry Morton. 
“The Skin of Whose Teeth? The Strange Case of Mr. Wilder’s 
New Play and ‘Finnegan’s Wake?” Sat. Rev. of Lit, XXV, 3-4 
(Dec. 19, 1942). 

Evidence that Mr. Wilder’s play, The Skin of Our Teeth, is de- 
rived from James Joyce’s Finnegan’s Wake. 

. “The Skin of Whose Teeth? Part II: The Intention behind 
the Deed.” Sat. Rev. of Lit, XXV, 16, 18-19 (Feb. 13, 1943). 

Evidence that Mr. Wilder purposely paraphrased Joyce. 

Wilson, Edmund. “The Antrobuses and the Earwickers.” Nation, 
CLVI, 167-168 (Jan. 30, 1943). 

Corroboration of the evidence presented (see above) by Campbell 
and Robinson. 

Isaacs, Edith J. R. “Thornton Wilder in Person.” Theatre Arts, 
XXVII, 21-30 (Jan, 1943). 

“If ever an American writer belonged to the theatre by rights it 
is Thornton Wilder.” 
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[Wittiams, Ben Ames] Roberts, Kenneth. “Ben Ames Williams.” 
Colby Libr. Quar., I, 5-6 (Jan., 1943). 
A brief account of Roberts’s first meeting with Williams. 
[WoLre, Tuomas] Kauffman, Bernice. “Bibliography of Periodical 
Articles by Thomas Wolfe.” Bul. of Biblio, XVII, 162-165 (May- 


Aug., 1942). 
V. GENERAL 


Eastman, Max. “Poetic Justice in the Art of Calling Names.” Sat. Rev. 
of Lit., XXV, 9-10, 43-44 (Oct. 24, 1942). 

“Poetry . . . is the art of calling names”: America has not yet 
grown to it. 

Heflin, Woodford A., and others. “Bibliography.” Amer. Speech, XVII, 
196-201, 265-268 (Oct. and Dec., 1942). 

Annotated bibliography of books, articles, and pamphlets on 
“Present Day English,” “General and Historical Studies” in language, 
and “Phonetics.” 

Pierson, George W. “American Historians and the Frontier Hypothesis 
in 1941.” Wisconsin Mag. of Hist, XXVI, 170-185 (Dec., 1942). 

Though its “champions and believers still clearly outnumber the 
critics,” the frontier hypothesis probably faces a stormy future: “Might 
we not well begin to study the theory less as truth than as social 
phenomenon ?” 

Spingarn, Arthur B. “Books by Negro Authors in 1942.” Crisis, L, 45- 
46, 61 (Feb., 1943). 

Yarmolinsky, Avrahm. “Studies in Russian Americana: VI (Summary).” 
Bul. of the N. Y. Pub. Libr., XLVII, 52-54 (Jan., 1943). 


T. S. ELIOT AND THE HOLLOW MEN 


HYATT HOWE WAGGONER 
The University of Kansas City 


HE YEAR 1925, unremarkable enough in most respects, de- 

serves to be remembered for three events which together form 
a significant triad. In that year were published Theodore Dreiser’s 
An American Tragedy, Alfred North Whitehead’s Science and the 
Modern World, and T. S. Eliots The Hollow Men. Here are three 
symbols of an end and a beginning: an end of the dominance of 
scientism and materialistic naturalism, and the beginning of the re- 
construction of a livable and believable world out of the fragments. 


The Jazz Age may be said to slope up to and down from this 
pivotal date in a more than merely chronological sense. An Amer- 
ican Tragedy marks the absolute dead-end in fictional naturalism: 
beyond it lay only neo-naturalism, assuming what Dreiser had 
preached and relying for novelty on exploitation of ever-increasing 
extremes of violent, abnormal, and bizarre subject-matter. Beyond 
An American Tragedy lay only The Sun Also Rises and Sanctuary 
and The Hamlet. 


Science and the Modern World, on the other hand, was at once 
a culmination and a beginning: the culmination of a long line of 
philosophical critiques of kinetic-atomic physics and the philosophy 
of science based on that physics; and the beginning in America of 
a series of rejections of scientism and materialistic naturalism by a 
constantly increasing and influential body of philosophers, scien- 
tists, and writers. Widely read and extremely influential, White- 
head’s book spelled the destruction of the old order and laid the 
foundation for a new. Whereas Peirce had gone unread and James 
had been suspected of teaching that one should believe whatever 
proved most comfortable or most profitable, Whitehead was not 
ignored and could not be caricatured. Anyone who could follow 
the close logical reasoning and translate for himself the technical 
language of Science and the Modern World could scarcely miss the 
point: here was one of the great books of our century. For whether 
or not one agreed with or could even follow the constructive meta- 
physics in the book, if one were moderately perceptive one could 
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hardly fail to realize that the very foundations of the scientific phi- 
losophy which had remained orthodox since the Rennaissance had 
been shaken. Gertrude Stein, certainly well-read whatever one may 
think of her experiments in removing logic from language, imme- 
diately proclaimed Whitehead one of the three great geniuses of 
our century. And, significally, no one retorted that he was really a 
“vitalist,” a romanticist, or an apologist for the faith. Great genius 
or not, here was certainly one of the several most influential minds 
in modern American philosophy laying bare the philosophic ab- 
surdity of the system of which 4n American Tragedy was the 
most ponderous fictional expression. 

Dreiser begot no imitators, founded no school; it was apparent 
to nearly everyone that his was a last word, not a first. Whitehead 
had been preceded by many who had said partially what he said 
completely, but he was nevertheless in a real sense a beginning, 
both as a symbol and as a positive influence. The other book of 
the three that make 1925 a noteworthy year was neither a final 
expression of the old scientific outlook nor an early expression of 
the reinterpretation of science, but a rejection of both. The Hollow 
Men is both a characterization and a repudiation. Modern secular 
man performs his idiotic dance, his head filled with straw, because 
he has rejected revelation for science, because he has ignored the 
other world in order to try to make the most of this. Though what 
Eliot had to say in The Hollow Men had been said before in The 
Waste Land, the symbolic significance of the book is not greatly 
diminished by that fact. For, published the same year as the other 
signs of an ending and a beginning, it represents an alternative to 
both: it accepts neither the old nor the new naturalism, but super- 
naturalism. 

Such a position was of course not new in English and Amer- 
ican literature, nor would it have been in any way significant but 
for two facts: Eliot was a highly sophisticated and an impressively 
intellectual man, and so could not easily be accused of being a sen- 
timental reactionary; and his poetry and criticism were so highly 
respected and so widely influential that he could not be dismissed 
as insignificant. Often called the most influential poet and critic of 
his generation, Eliot has thrown the weight of his influence both 
against the nihilistic “mechanomorphism™ of the until recently 

7 A term used by Max Eastman in The Literary Mind (New York, 1931), p. 5 ef pas- 
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orthodox scientific outlook, and against attempts of Whitehead and 
others to refashion the scientific outlook better to fit some newly 
discovered and some previously overlooked facts. After The Hol- 
low Men, neo-neohumanist manifestoes, neo-Thomism, neo-Calvin- 
ism, and Pitirim A. Sorokin’s shrieks of denunciation of almost 
everything that makes the modern world modern. 

“The chief clue to the understanding of most contemporary An- 
glo-Saxon literature,” Eliot wrote in After Strange Gods, “is to be 
found in the decay of Protestantism.”* And what Eliot asserts to 
be true of most modern literature, that an appreciation of it to be 
significant must start with philosophical analysis, is especially true 
of his own works, A true evaluation of The Waste Land had to 
wait until very recently, when several critics® finally clarified what 
the poet was really trying to say in that poem; perhaps a just and 
balanced criticism of the first thirty years of Eliot’s poetry will be 
easier to attain if we cease (for this once at least) snapping portraits 
and focus the critical lens to bring out the background. 

What is Eliot’s relation to scientism and materialistic natur- 
alism? And what is his solution of the dilemma of the modern 
temper, the two horns of which are an alien universe and dehu- 
manized man? It is hardly sufficient to answer these two questions 
by repeating “Anglo-Catholicism.” What is his indebtedness to 
philosophers? Seeing Eliot in perspective may help to correct the 
distortions of both his admirers and his enemies. 


H 


For a poet the intent of whose verse is primarily philosophic—or 
moral and religious, as he would probably prefer to say—Eliot has 
very little to say in his prose about philosophers and philosophy. 
One might even be tempted to assume, if one did not know the 
facts of the poet’s life, that Max Eastman was unqualifiedly right in 
calling Eliot’s learning “narrowly literary.”* Of all the philosophers, 


sim, to describe the tendency (the opposite of anthropomorphism) to picture and to explain 
everything in the likeness of a machine. This mechanistic materialism springing from 
and subsisting on science is most amusingly illustrated by the Victorian physicist Tyndall, 
who declared that he could understand nothing (in physics) unless he could make a (me- 
chanical) model of it. 

2 After Strange Gods (New York, 1934), p. 41. 

° Especially Cleanth Brooks, in Modern Poetry and the Tradition (Chapel Hill, N. C., 


1939). 
“Op. cit, p. 86. 


~~ 
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ancient and modern, whose works he studied as a graduate stu- 
dent of philosophy at Harvard and abroad, only two have been 
noticed by Eliot in his writings: F. H. Bradley is the subject of a 
laudatory essay, and Henri Bergson is given a prominent place in 
The Rock® and is praised, elsewhere, for his style. Despite Eliot’s 
“intellectualism,” his temper of mind is dogmatic rather than spec- 
ulative; and satisfaction in revealed truth early supplanted any free 
philosophic curiosity he may have had. But Bradley and Bergson 
are enough—if we add another, T. E. Hulme*—to enable us to see 
Eliot’s position in relation to the philosophic currents of the twen- 
tieth century. For from Bradley to Bergson to Hulme to Eliot one 
proceeds by a series of relatively short and, except between Bergson 
and Hulme, easy steps. Though Eliot has never so honored them, 
Bradley, Bergson, and Hulme might almost be said to constitute 
a tradition. 

In the essay on Bradley in which in 1926 he paid his only full- 
length tribute to a philosopher,’ Eliot praised chiefly Bradley’s early- 
Ethical Studies and his Principles of Logic, paying scant attention 
to the philosophy which Bradley expounded in the book for which 
he is remembered today, Appearance and Reality. It is not to be 
wondered at that Eliot was mainly interested in the purity and 
grace of Bradley’s style, the urbanity and gentility of his personality, 
and the acuteness of his ethical perception; for by 1926 the Eliot 
who had once written a doctoral dissertation on Bradley’s philos- 
ophy had discovered that that philosophy was heretical. And 
so, since he wanted to praise him, he made little mention of the 
chief things that Bradley had had to say. But Bradley’s philosophy 
has an important bearing on Eliot’s development nonetheless. 

Perhaps the most important thing for which Eliot did not praise 
Bradley was the latter’s analysis of science as abstraction. No doubt 
to Eliot this contribution of Bradley’s seemed, in the middle twen- 
ties, too obvious, too elementary, to deserve attention: Eliot had 
long taken it for granted that the scientific method involved ab- 


The Rock (New York, 1934), p. 22. “The Frenchman” here figures as the “point- 
ing tool” in the building of the arches of the church. 

"I add Hulme parenthetically as it were despite Eliots acknowledged indebtedness to 
him (Selected Essays, 1917-1932, New York, 1932, pp. 401-402) because Hulme is not 
recognized as a philosopher. He defies classification, being something of a philosopher, 
something of a poet, and, according to the common opinion, not much of either. 

7 “Francis Herbert Bradley,” Selected Essays. ‘The essay appeared earlier (1926) in 
For Lancelot Andrews and is also included in Essays Ancient and Modern (1932). 
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straction of certain select items from the sum of reality. But his- 
torically Bradley’s perception of the true nature of science was a 
real contribution, for it was not generally recognized in the early 
18go’s that the system of nature constructed by physical science was 
“a necessary working fiction”? only. 

According to Bradley’s analysis, since recognized as valid by all 
important philosophers of science and now held by most scientists 
themselves, the very foundation of science is the process of rigid 
exclusion, of abstraction from a complex whole of the relatively 
simple facts to be studied.” Thus traditional physics, for instance, 
differentiates primary from secondary qualities, locating the former 
outside and the latter inside our heads, thus simplifying nature by 
excluding from the area of experience it has chosen for its field all 
those complications which constitute the reality of experience— 
color, sound, taste, goodness and badness, the feeling of experience. 
The result is nature conceived of as matter in motion. Primary 
qualities—mass, spatial relations, and the change of those relations 
—are real; the rest is merely psychical. Such a concept of nature, 
said Bradley, may prove very convenient to the physicist or the 
chemist; but it remains merely a convenient fiction. No harm is 
done as long as it is recognized as such, but when the abstraction 
is taken for total reality and used to discredit the other elements 
of experience, it is time for the philosopher to protest. We must 
understand the nature of our abstractions and never forget that they 
are abstractions: 

It is doubtless scientific to disregard certain aspects when we work: 
but to urge that therefore such aspects are not fact, and that what we use 


without regard to them is an independent real thing,—this is barbarous 
metapı:” .i2s.1° 


Science, then, is practical knowledge, or, as Bertrand Russell was 
later to define it, power knowledge.“ But there is also philosophy, 


8 Appearance and Reality (New York, 1893), p. 490. 

° Ibid., pp. 11-18 (“Primary and Secondary Qualities”), pp. 261-294 (“Nature”), and 
pp. 455-510 (“The Absolute and Its Appearances”). Cf. A. E. Heath, “Philosophy and 
Contemporary Science,” in J. G. Crowther (ed.), Science for a New World (New York, 
1934), pp. 369-393: “Everyone now recognizes how all-pervading the act of selection is in 
scientific work. The scientist chooses his facts; he selects from a range of possible laws; he 
picks out the hypotheses which best conform to his body of more generalized theories; and 
finally he comes to realize that there has been an element of choice in his general theory- 
systems determined by his ideals of explanation” (p. 371). 10 Selected Essays, p. 18. 

11 Ibid., p. 283 ff. Cf. Bertrand Russell, The Scientific Outlook (New York, 1931), 
pp. 81-84. 
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which aims at understanding, not control. And the only way we 
can reach total understanding is through total experience, in which 
thought is only a part. Thought is a tool to help us to attain self- 
consistency, but we can never be entirely consistent. After thought 
has done all it can, it remains for direct awareness, the immediacy 
of feeling, to give us as much as we shall ever know of the nature of 
reality. All that we find in immediate experience must be attributes 
of nature—feeling as well as extension, beauty as well as mass. The 
dead world of kinetic atomic physics is by no means the real world 
—though it is an element in, that is, an abstraction from, the total 
reality. 

So bare and bold a summary does not of course do justice to the 
complexity and subtlety of the metaphysics of this man who was 
possibly the most challenging philosopher of his day. Yet it will 
serve to indicate the relationship between Bradley and Bergson. 

The central doctrines of Bergson’s system are too well known to 
require full exposition; but since the popular understanding of vi- 
talism verges on caricature, it may be well to define certain of 
Bergson’s principles that emphasize his relation to Eliot. Starting 
with the data of consciousness rather than with the philosophic as- 
sumptions customary since the Renaissance, Bergson finds the fun- 
damental fact of experience to be what we may, metaphorically, 
call its flowing quality. Change, not fixity, is the primary datum 
of consciousness. And change, as we experience it, is creative: liv- 
ing is a continuous and irreversible process in which each moment 
of experience is the result of the whole past and in its turn crea- 
tively shapes the future.” 

If consciousness is thus accurately describable as an irreversible 
“flow” rather than as a congeries of isolated “sensations” which 
the intellect groups, distinguishes, and classifies into knowledge, 
then the avenue to true understanding, Bergson argues, is “intel- 
lectual sympathy,” or intuition. For the intellect in its customary 
logical procedures breaks up the flow into hypothetical “particles” 
and proceeds to deal with these discrete “facts” symbolically, in 
terms of their likeness to the already known. “To analyze, there- 
fore, is to express a thing as a function of something other than it- 
self.” Intuition, on the other hand, by a simple and ultimately 


13 An Introduction to Metaphysics, trans. T. E. Hulme (New York, 1912), passim. 
38 Yhid., p. 7. 
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inexpressible process of zdenitfication with the “thing known,” leads 
to absolute knowledge by allowing the knower to coincide with 
what is unique in the object—and all objects of experience are 
unique, all moments of consciousness are unique, never completely 
like any other. The data of consciousness lend themselves to “in- 
exhaustible enumeration,” to shuffling, classification, analysis; but 
the essence of consciousness (and so of any reality we can ever 
know) can be grasped only by “indivisible apprehension.”** The 
logical intellect breaks up “time” and “space” (themselves abstrac- 
tions) into discrete points and instants; but the primary datum of 
consciousness is felt duration. The product of the logical intellect 
is relative (though useful) knowledge, that of intuition is absolute. 


If the inner life includes at once “variety of qualities, continuity 
of progress, and unity of direction,” it-cannot fully be represented 
by images. Still less, however, can it be represented by concepts; 
for the concept “generalizes at the same time as it abstracts.”** It 
goes round and round its object, seeking points of comparison with 
other objects, pointing out similarities, distinguishing differences. 
“In this way, as many different systems will spring up as there are 
external points of view from which reality can be examined, or 
larger circles in which it can be enclosed.”"* The systems may all 
be relatively true, or some may be more self-consistent, useful, and 
inclusive than others; but they remain what they started out to be, 
relative knowledge. The mystic who loses himself in contempla- 
tion of God, the poet who loses himself in contemplation of an 
object, may not be able to tell us adequately what they saw, but in 
the process they come closer to absolute knowledge than the scien- 
tist, the statistician, the logician ever can. 


So much in brief outline, for Bergson’s epistemology. On the 
basis of this theory of knowledge he proceeded to construct a dual- 
istic system which distinguished two opposite tendencies in the 
world, the creative activity of life and the static inertia of the inani- 
mate, amounting to an “upward” and a “downward” tendency. 
Neither the individual living creature nor the whole course of or- 
ganic evolution can be explained as the passive product or the ac- 
cidental by-product of the random action of matter in motion.”* 

44 Loc. cit. 18 Ibid., p. 15. 


18 Thid., p. 19. 37 Thid., p. 20. 
18 Creative Evolution, trans. Arthur Mitchell (New York, 1911), passim. 
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The mechanistic materialism that was Charles Darwin’s contribu- 
tion to the progress of evolutionary thought” is as inadequate to 
explain the upward surge of life, Bergson points out (as Samuel 
Butler had before him), as mechanistic psychology is totally to ex- 
plain the sane and mature individual. Against the downward ten- 
dency of matter—what the physicists call the second law of ther- 
modynamics, which implies that just as certain elements are breaking 
up and our sun is dispersing its heat, so the entire physical universe 
is “running down”—against this downward tendency of matter 
the vital impulse of life pushes ahead, using the logical intellect 
as a tool for survival, and always combating the inertia, the limifa- 
tions, the determinateness of matter.” 

When we turn from Bergson to T. E. Hulme, we are conscious 
of descending from brilliance to mere excitement. Hulme was ex- 
cited by Bergson’s philosophy, and he had the power himself of ex- 
citing others;”* but his excitement seems, at least to one who must 
judge him by the written word rather than by personal contact, to 
have been only imperfectly directed into intellectual channels. 

Hulme’s connection with Bergson was one of acknowledged in- 
debtedness. In 1913 he translated Bergson’s Introduction to Meta- 
physics, and had he not been killed during the early years of the 
first World War he might have carried out his plan of writing a 
general introduction to the master’s philosophy. Yet the changes 
in emphasis and interpretation which Hulme made in Bergson’s 
doctrine were very significant. 

The dualism which Bergson had observed to exist between mat- 
ter and life, Hulme expanded into pluralism: there are, he asserted, 
three separate realms of reality, or, better, three distinct realities, 
the inorganic world, the organic world, and the world of ethical 
and religious values. Of these three realities he frequently repeated, 
“There must be an absolute division between each of the three re- 
gions, a kind of chasm. There must be no continuity, no bridge 
leading from one to the other.” 


1° See the excellent analysis of Darwin and “Darwinism” in Jaques Barzun, Darwin, 
Marx, Wagner (New York, 1941). *° Creative Evolution, chap. ii. 

% That Hulme was the originator of the Imagist platform is generally conceded; that 
he was also, if one may judge from comments of his friends, something of an intellectual 
leader in his little group of literary radicals, is not so well known. 

22 Speculations, ed. Herbert Read (New York, 1924), p. 6. For a discussion of the 
parallels between scientific thought on discontinuity and Hulme’s doctrines, see J. G. 
Crowther, The Social Relations of Science (New York, 1941), pp. 593-599. 
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There was a motive behind this modification of Bergson’s phi- 
losophy. Bergson held that both the biological and the physical 
sciences were pertinent to a study of man’s mental and even his 
“spiritual” life: Darwin’s notion of evolution by accidental varia- 
tion and adaptation, for example, helped to explain the sinuosities 
of evolution, though not its direction; and biological considerations 
were paramount in the development of that tool for survival, the 
logical intellect, and so influenced one aspect at least of man’s spir- 
itual life. But Hulme would have none of this vitalism that al- 
lowed science to encroach upon the domain of the spirite Not only 
were there unbridgeable chasms between the three realms of reality, 
but in two of them absolute knowledge was possible: both physics 
and religion give absolute knowledge.” Thus religious dogmas are 
secured from danger of criticism by a conflict with science. The 
motive of Hulme’s changes in Bergsonism is clear enough.”* 


It appears, then, that Hulme’s final philosophy was very far 
indeed from carrying on that of Bergson. The differences are fun- 
damental. The real debt which Hulme owed. to Bergson was not 
to the nature of the latter’s metaphysics but to the fact of his having 
“disproved” materialism. For Hulme, Bergson was a steppingstone 
to absolutism. | 


Further perusal of Speculations substantiates this conclusion. 
Taught by Bergson’s critique of the habits of the logical intellect to 
distrust logical reason, Hulme planned to write a “critique of satis- 
faction” which would demonstrate, among other things, that philos- 
ophy since the Renaissance (why only since the Renaissance he does 
not explain) has really been little more than wishful thinking.” 
‘The answer to the inevitable question as to where, then, man could 
turn for thinking not tainted with his desires Hulme had ready: 
in the realm of the inanimate, to physical science; in the realm of 
ethical and religious considerations, to dogmatic theology. A rec- 
ognition of this fact would, Hulme felt, dispose forever of “these 
bastard phenomena”: “Romanticism in literature, Relativism in 
ethics, Idealism in philosophy, and Modernism in religion.””® 

When, having disposed of relativism in ethics, Hulme turned 
his hand to stating his own ethical views, the chief virtue which 


33 Toc. cit. 
**See “Humanism and the Religious Attitude,” Speculations, passim. 
25 Foc. cit. *° Ibid., p. 10. 
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he felt called upon to espouse was violence.” Not content merely 
to translate Sorel’s Reflections on Violence (which influenced Mus- 
solint in his formation of the doctrine of fascism), he adopted 
militarism as a personal credo and acted upon his belief by en- 
thusiastically joining in the carnage of the war. And in another 
respect too he was a Fascist before Mussolini and a Nazi before Hit- 
ler: being convinced, on what grounds other than literary taste he 
did not explain, of the absurdity of the “romantic” reverence for 
the sacredness of the individual personality, believing that “ethical 
values are vot relative to human desires and feelings,” and having 
discovered, further, that the theological doctrine of Original Sin 
contained the key to all life’s mysteries, it was natural that he should 
conclude that, “as man is essentially bad, he can only accomplish 
anything of value by discipline—ethical and political.” Ezra Pound 
was not the only one among the little group of disaffected intel- 
lectuals in London just before the war who was a potential Fascist. 

If we seem to be far away from Bergson by this time, it is not 
surprising, for despite Hulme’s frequent homage to Bergson, the 
link between them lies almost solely in the fact that Hulme found 
Bergson’s attack on philosophies of scientific materialism and on 
the pretensions of the logical intellect to be of service in his violent 
reaction from nearly all that Western culture had stood for in the 
past two hundred years. Hulme found it easy to move from dual- 
ism to pluralism, from vitalism to supernaturalism, from the élan 
vital to violence. | 

Of one other teacher Eliot has said more in his prose to indicate 
indebtedness than of Bradley, Bergson, or Hulme: he has acknowl- 
edged that he began as a disciple of Irving Babbitt.*” That he 
quickly moved beyond the type of humanism that Babbitt repre- 
sented is almost certainly owing in part to his contact with Hulme, 
who influenced so many people more gifted than himself. It was 
only a few years after the beginning of his voluntary exile that 


*7 Ibid., p. X. *8 Thid., p. 47. The Italics are Hulme’s. 

3 Loc cit. As J. G. Crowther has said (The Social Relations of Science), “Hulme’s 
views contained the essence of the principles of Fascism” (p. 598). Crowther goes on to 
speculate: “Would he have succeeded [if he had lived] in combining science with an anti- 
humanist ideology, or would he have abandoned anti-humanist ideology, or would he 
have abandoned science and become a Fascist? He was perhaps the most penetrating con- 
tributor to the philosophy to which that parc of Fascism which- is not mere gangsterism 
appeals” (p. 598). 

2° “Second Thoughts About Humanism,” Selected Essays, p. 393- 
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Eliot agreed with Hulme’s dictum, “It is necessary to realize that 
there is an absolute, and not a relative, difference between hu- 
manism ... and the religious spirit.”** 

Nevertheless, despite Eliot’s strictures against humanism, the 
fundamental similarity between the outlooks of Babbitt and Eliot 
did not cease with the latter’s perception of the necessity of re- 
ligious dogmas, as the poet himself has acknowledged by saying 
that Babbitt was “fundamentally on most questions in the right.”*? 
Both men were reacting violently from all that “the generation of 
materialism”? had stood for. Though the many critics who see in 
Babbitt’s position a cult of refinement rather than a healthy protest 
against materialism may be partly justified in their view, neverthe- 
less one cannot ignore the central fact that looms above all Babbitt’s 
loose talk about the “inner check,” above all his aristocratic procliv- 
ities and lack of sound critical sense: basically his position, however 
it may have been modified by personal and temperamental bias, 
was a protest against the moral nihilism of materialistic natur- 
alism.** To that extent he and Eliot stand together with E. A. Rob- 
inson and Robert Frost. Babbitt and Eliot start from the same posi- 
tion, but one ends by relying on a gentlemanly “inner check,” 
while the other ends by relying on an orthodox Christian God. 

The influences, then, that have contributed to the shaping of 
Eliot’s two poetic themes—a satirical portrayal of the waste land 
of the hollow men and a pious call for a return to the faith of the 
fathers—have been many; but they have all pointed in the same di- 
rection, all indicated the same diagnosis of our ills. Bradley’s rein- 
statement of value in the world of nature; Bergson’s destruction of 
the superstition that only science, dealing exclusively in quantity 
and number, could tell us anything of reality; Hulme’s diagnosis of 
the incompleteness of humanism, a diagnosis which Eliot has 
quoted with approval and accepted as his own; Babbitt’s genteel 
protestations against naturalism—all these must be taken into ac- 
count in any.attempt to evaluate Eliot’s poetry in the perspective of 
the background from which it springs. 


8? Speculations, p. 8. 52 Selected Essays, p. 365. 

3 See Carlton J. H. Hayes, Æ Generation of Materialism (New York, 1941). 

**One may recognize this fact without losing sight of its twin, that Babbitt’s writ- 
ings do not so much enunciate a philosophy as reveal a personality. The recently col- 
lected tributes to Babbitt, despite the enthusiasm for the subject that informs most of 
them, offer evidence for this conclusion. See Frederick Manchester and Odell Shepard 
(eds.), Irving Babbitt: Man and Teacher (New York, 1941). 
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It is strictly within the tradition which he carries on that Eliot 
should condemn scientism and even, upon occasion, science. His 
indictment takes three forms: first, our faith in facts, our belief that 
“rational knowledge of causes” will solve all our problems and 
bring the millennium, is a mean and pitiable delusion; second, our 
abundance of knowledge has decreased the mystery and banished 
the splendor of life; and third, scientific philosophies are unbal- 
anced and false, themselves the causes of delusion and wretched- 
ness. : 

Most fundamental and most often repeated of Eliot’s charges 
against our scientific age is that of moral blindness. As E. A. Rob- 
inson charged that we have become Children of the Night because 
we have put our faith in “factual knowledge of efficient causes” and 
ceased striving toward the Light, toward self-knowledge and wis- 
dom and awareness of good and evil,°* so Eliot denounces the age 
that prizes knowledge above wisdom. The two poets make the 
same charge, only using different symbols to convey their meaning. 
As Robinson made his characters turn to scientific books in their 
search for the meaning of life, only to have all meaning elude them; 
as Frost wonders whether psychology has revealed anything essen- 
tially new and whether astronomical figures really alter the prob- 
lem of how to achieve the good life; so Eliot cries, “All our knowl- 
edge brings us nearer to our ignorance. ... Where is the wisdom we 
have lost in knowledge?” 

This deploring of knowledge without wisdom will, of course, 
be called by some obscurantism. But it is obscurantist in direction 
only if one is convinced, as many apparently are, that moral choices 
are illusory or that neutral scientific knowledge is always used for 
good, or. will, in the long run, always be used for good, which 
amounts to the same thing—an assumption so patently ridiculous in 
the modern world that one can impute it to no one without imply- 
ing an insult to his intelligence. The rest, who make neither of 
these assumptions, can see some point in Eliot’s lines, 


ĉSTt is perhaps needless to point out that Eliot's style has changed in the direction of 
clarity and directness of statement with the years. For that reason most of the quotations 
and citations below are from the poems of the last fifteen years or so. 

56 See Louise Dauner, “Avon and Cavender: Two Children of the Night,” American 
Literature, XIV, 35-65 (March, 1942). 

81 Collected Poems, 1909-1935 (New York, 1936), p. 179. 
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The pain of living and the drug of dreams 
Curl up the small soul in the window seat 
Behind the Encyclopedia Britannica?’ 


It is not fashionable for intellectuals today to agree when Eliot la- 
ments, “O weariness of men who turn from Gop/To the gran- 
deur of your mind . . . to/Dividing the stars into common and pre- 
ferred,’ but a good many even among those who deplore Eliot’s 
Anglo-Catholicism could, without compromising their positivism, 
assent when the chorus in The Family Reunion chants, 

We understand the ordinary business of living, 

We know how to work the machine... 

spells . . . sorcery . . . specifics against insomnia . . 


But the circle of our understanding is a very restricted area. 
Except for a limited number 

Of strictly practical purposes 

We do not know what we are doing.*° 


It is because, though we worship them, even the scientists do 
not, from Eliot’s point of view, know what they are doing, that he 
asks us to “imagine .. . the fatuity of an encyclical letter produced 
by the joint efforts of Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Bernard Shaw, and Mr. 
Russell; or Professors Whitehead, Eddington, and Jeans; or Dr. 
Freud, Dr. Jung, and Dr. Adler... .”* 

Thus too he finds many occasions in the pious meditations of 
Thoughts After Lambeth to ridicule the most famous scientists“? 
and especially to express his “suspicion of the scientific paladins of 
religion.”*? In the same vein he contemptuously denies moral and 
religious value to those best-selling “peeps into the fairyland of 
Reality,’** the popular books by Eddington and Jeans. And he de- 
plores the “excessive amiability” with which the bishops have greet- 
ed the scientific books that have religious tendencies, wishing that 
the prelates had not “bestowed this benediction on our latest popular 
ramp of best-sellers” :*° 

I do. not disagree with the literal sense of the pronouncement which I 
have just quoted [to the effect that famous scientists were now estab- 


88 bid., p. 129. 8° Thid., p. 192. 
“ The Family Reunion (New York, 1939), pp. 127-128. 
“1 Thoughts After Lambeth (London, 1931), pp. 6-7. 

** Ibid., pp. 6, 7, 9, 13, I4, 15. “Pig 

** Loc. cit. FD i3; 


8 Vol, 15 
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lishing a climate of opinion less hostile to religion]. Perhaps it is rather 
the tone of excessive amiability that I deprecate. I feel that the scientists 
should be received as penitents for the sins of an earlier scientific gene- 
ration, rather than acclaimed as new friends and allies . . . it ought to be 
made quite clear that these writers cannot confirm anyone in the faith.*¢ 


T. S. Eliot the critic and essayist has always been more irritating 
to many than T. S. Eliot the poet; and in Thoughts After Lambeth 
and elsewhere in his prose he has expressed sentiments that for ob- 
scurantism and intellectual pride (a sin he has not yet freed himself 
of, despite his apparently sincere efforts in that direction) are 
scarcely to be equaled in the whole body of modern literature. The 
chief point of Thoughts After Lambeth is that the high officials of 
the Church are too liberal, too ready to take the data of science 
seriously,“ too open-minded, too apt to surrender “the citadel” of 
the Church’s authority over the individual; the pamphlet is far 
. more narrowly sectarian than the officially sectarian report of the 
bishops. n 

Nevertheless, fortunately for his enduring fame as a poet,“ in 
his verse Eliot has aimed his charges not primarily at science’ itself 

but against a civilization that, as a whole, has thought to find in 
facts a substitute for knowledge of good and evil. When he asks 
“What is happening . . ./Beyond the Heaviside Layer?”*® Eliot is 
not calling for more astronomical data to cure the ills of the world. 

Closer to what may with justice be called obscurantism in the 
poetry is the charge, occasionally expressed and, in the early poems, 
frequently implied, that because of the profusion of our scientific 
knowledge “The bright color fades/Together with the unrecap- 
turable emotion,/The glow upon the world.””® We are reminded 
of Poe’s youthful “Sonnet to Science” when we read that in our 
age the mystery is gone, 

“© Pp. 13-14. Italics are mine. 

“Cf. his statement, in The Use of Poetry (London, 1933, p. 133), that “The effect 
of ponular astronomy books (like Sir James Jeans’s) upon me is only of the insignificance of 
vast space.” (Italics are mine.) The tone of this and other statements in “The Modern 
' Mind” (The Use of Poctry, pp. 121-142) is somewhat different from Frost’s feeling that 
astronomical revelations of the vastness of space do not alter the problem of achieving 
the good life. 

*8 It is to be hoped that Yvor Winters has dispelled for all time the illusion that Eliot is 
a great critical thinker. See Winters’s analysis of the confusions in Eliot's critical thought 
in “T. S. Eliot: The Illusion of Reaction,” Kenyon Review, Ill, 7-30 and 221-239 (Winter, 


1941, and Spring, 1941). 
tè The Family Reunion, p. 128. 5° Ibid., p. 54. 
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0 And the eye adjusts itself to a twilight 
Where the dead stone is seen to be batrachian, 
The aphyllous branch ophidian.®? 


There can be little doubt that to a degree at least the theme in 
the early poems of the inferiority of the present to the past derives 
from this nostalgia for the golden day when mystery still survived. 
Allied to it is the poet’s remark that when applied science has 
reached into every corner, we shall all die of boredom.” It is dif- 
ficult to repress a smile at this touch of romantic longing for the 
simple life in one who has had so many unkind things to say about 
romanticism. 

If the earlier and probably still most commonly held interpreta- 
tion of The Waste Land were true—that the poem expresses 
rather than merely depicts futility” —then Eliots third charge 
would seem to run counter to the point of view expressed in all the 
early poems, and we should indeed have evidence of an about-face 
at the end of the twenties. As a matter of fact, however, when the 
poet wrote, in The Rock, “O wretched generation of enlightened 
men,/Betrayed in the mazes of your ingenuities,”** he was merely 
adopting a new way of saying what he had said earlier. Cleanth 
Brooks has interpreted the obscure reference in The Waste Land 
to the dog*® as meaning either scientific humanitarianism or 
scientific naturalism; but whether it refers to either one or neither 
or both is not a crucial point for an understanding of Eliot’s criti- 
cism of philosophies based on science. For even if we leave out of 
account the vague references and esoteric symbolism of the poems 
written before The Hollow Men, it is perfectly possible to analyze 
Eliot’s attitude toward scientific philosophies. 

When he wrote in “Animula” that the modern soul is “shadow 
of its own shadows, spectre in its own gloom,” Eliot meant some- 
thing more than simply that modern secular man has given up 
God. Behind the imagery lay some definite notions about the shad- 
ows and the gloom that modern man has created and now in- 


5? Toc. cit. 53 Selected Essays, p. 372. 

58 Eliot has said, in Thoughts After Lambeth (p. 10): “. . . when I wrote a poem 
called The Waste Land some of the more approving critics said that I had expressed ‘the 
disillusionment of a generation,’ which is nonsense. I may have expressed for them their 
own illusion of being disillusioned, but that did not form part of my intention.” 

54 Collected Poems, p. 189. 

55 bid., p. 72, and Brooks, op. cit, p. 145. 

*° Ibrd., p. 130. 
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habits. The substance of Eliot’s “We have suffered far more than & 
personal loss—/We have lost our way in the dark”*’ is precisely that 
of Archibald MacLeish’s numerous prose analyses of the modern 
temper, just as it repeats the idea that was the central theme of 
Robinson’s poetry for forty years. 

We are spectres in our own gloom, not simply because we have 
given up supernaturalism for naturalism, but because naturalism as 
Eliot interprets it—that is, mechanistic, materialistic naturalism— 
makes life meaningless. In our eagerness to be modern and realis- 
tic, in our hard-boiled determination to believe only in the “publicly 
observable,” we end by denying the significance, or even the real- 
ity, of value, life, and even the mind that constructed the denial. 
We end by denying our own experience. Hence the point of Eliot’s 
“A purely ‘scientific’ philosophy ends by denying what we know 
to be true.” Hence also his reference to behaviorism as an “un- 
balanced” philosophy.” Because our age is characterized by such 
“philosophies” as Watsonian behaviorism, the ultimate and, ap- 
propriately, ridiculous extreme in materialistic naturalism, we are 
reduced to shadows in our own shadow world. __ 

We have preferred knowledge to wisdom, and our knowledge 
has played us false; for “However you disguise it, this thing does 
not change:/The perpetual struggle of Good and Evil.”®° But 
Eliot’s is not a solitary voice when he tells us this. Even Bertrand 
Russell, whom Eliot delights to use as the Horrible Example of our 
scientific sickness, reminded us more than ten years ago that 


If ...a scientific civilization is to be a good civilization it is necessary 
that increase in knowledge should be accompanied by increase in wis- 
dom. I mean by wisdom a right conception of the ends of life. This 
is something which science in itself does not provide. 


IV 


But our scientism, our worship of the factual knowledge sup- 
plied by science and gathered in the pages of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, is not the only reason we are hollow men. We are hol- 
low men,. futile men, made more futile by the knowledge of our 
own futility, because the behaviorist’s conception of man and the 
physicist’s conception of the world, both of which we accept, leave 


57 The Family Reunion, p. 128. 
"8 Selected Essays, p. 367. © Loc. cit. See also pp. 368, 398, 400. 
°° Collected Poems, p. 182. * The Scientific Outlook, p. x. 
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no room for any other than hollow men. Modern secular man is 
seen to be hollow not simply from the vantage-point of the re- 
ligious-philosophic view of life but from the standpoint of modern 
man’s own description of himself and his world. 


That Eliot’s early “waste land” poems do not simply express a 
refined repugnance for the crudities and vulgarities of modern life 
(though they certainly express that among other things), that they 
are not simply an idealization of past glories, can be shown easily 
enough. But it is common, almost customary, for critics to assume 
that the famous Thames passages in The Waste Land express di- 
rectly and without complications all there is behind Eliot’s charac- 
terization of the modern world as a waste land. But the rubbish on 
the surface and the rats and bottles along the banks of the Thames 
are not simple and direct symbols of machine-age squalor alone, 
nor are they intended to suggest that Eliot believes that Renaissance 
London was without its equivalents of old newspapers and broken 
beer bottles. The emphasis on the wretched litter is no doubt in 
part a reflection of the poet’s distaste for the by-products of the 
machine age, and, more particularly, for the democratization (read 
vulgarization) of modern society; but it is also a reflection of the 
state of mind of modern dehumanized man. 


What Mr. Krutch has called “the disillusion with the labora- 
tory” has neither proceeded simply from nor been confined to the 
laboratory. It has proceeded from nearly every branch of all the 
sciences dealing with life, and it has permeated every crack and 
crevice of our age. Though few, perhaps, perceive it, the primary 
influence of most modern psychologies may some day be seen to 
have been antirational.** Not only have the psychologists explored 
the irrational compulsions of the subconscious and the reflexes, 
conditioned or otherwise, but they have implied, and sometimes 
posited as a “scientific fact,” that rationality counts for little if any- 
thing, that it is chiefly an allusion. Even the philosopher Sidney 
Hook, positivist and instrumentalist in the tradition of John Dewey, 
unfriendly to most of what Eliot stands for, has said that “pop- 
ular behaviorism” and “popular psychoanalysis” render questions 

®9 See, e.g, P. A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics (New York, 1937); Sidney 
Hook, “Storm Signals in American Philosophy,” Virginia Quarterly Review, XIV, 29-43 


(Winter, 1938); and M. J. Adler, “This Pre-War Generation,” Harpers, CLXXXV, 524- 
534 (Oct, 1940). 
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of value meaningless;* translated from philosophical jargon, this 
simply means that both sciences have, through the pseudo-philo- 
sophic pronouncements of their practitioners or through the plain 
implications of their “facts,” denied bothethat man is in any sense 
a rational creature and that he can, by taking thought and bringing 
into harmony his conflicting desires and needs, choose, reject, and 
in some measure shape his own destiny. Man, according to a strict 
interpretation of these sciences, is nothing but .a puppet of “dark, 
unfeeling, and unloving powers” centered in the subconscious; or 
he is nothing but a bundle of reflex mechanisms; or he is nothing 
but a physicochemical machine. Of this picture of a derationalized, 
dehumanized man Eliot has made much use as an aid in the crea- 
tion of atmosphere in his depiction of the secular waste land. 

When Prufrock thinks that he “should have been a pair of 
ragged claws/Scuttling across the floors of silent seas,’* not only 
is the reader’s appreciation of Prufrock’s irresolution heightened 
through this ironic contrast with instinctive, prevertebrate “cour- 
age,” but his attitude toward Prufrock is influenced in another way: 
the crustacean is “natural,” Prufrock human and unnatural. Mr. 
Krutch’s lucubrations on the opposition between the natural and 
the human are here illustrated in a single line. So also in the de- 
scription of Bleistein. “Burbank with a Baedeker: Bleistein with a 
Cigar” may, as has been remarked, illustrate the poet’s anti-Semi- 
tism,°° but the reference to the fact that Bleistein is “Chicago Semite 
Viennese” is not the only device used to increase his repulsiveness: 
his eyes are not only “lustreless” and “protrusive” but they stare 
“from the protozoic slime.” The’ evolutionary movement is re- 
versed in the description of Bleistein to make him more repellent. 

And it is not only in describing the neurotic Prufrocks and the 
crass Bleisteins that Eliot makes use of the dehumanized picture of 
man supplied him by science. In his descriptions of nearly all the 
lost souls who inhabit the waste land it is implied that evolutionary 
development has added nothing new, created nothing; that the 
human personality is reducible to the mechanisms by which it 
operates; or that the “soul” can be discovered, by analysis, to con- 
sist of nothing but sordid Freudian desires or nervous impulses. 
Thus in The Family Reunion Harry says: 


*3 “Storm Signals in American Philosophy,” op. cit. 
t Collected Poems, p. 14. 
86 Oscar Cargill, Intellectual America: Ideas on the March (New York, 1941), p. 269. 
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What matters is the filthiness. I can clean my skin, 
Purify my life, void my mind, 
But always the filthiness, that lies a little deeper... .°° 


And in “Preludes” we note the same point of view expressed in a 
poem written some twenty years before, in the lines, 
You dozed, and watched the night revealing 


The thousand sordid images 
Of which your soul was constituted.® 


Or again the same general effect is achieved by a pictorial simile: 
“. .. as if a magic lantern threw the nerves in patterns on a 
screen. ”®’ 

Frequently the sordidness or futility of all natural human life is 
suggested by a reference to man’s natural origin: “The silent verte- 
brate in brown. .. withdraws . . . [while] Rachel . . . tears at the 
grapes with murderous paws.®? Finally, to choose one last il- 
lustration out of many possible ones, the chorus in Murder in the 
Cathedral indicates its wise disillusion with natural life by evoking 
many images, some sordid, some primitive, some suggestive only 
in their context; but among them is the line, “I have lain on the 
floor of the sea and breathed with the breathing of the sea-anemone, 
swallowed with ingurgitation of the sponge... . ”"° This is emo- 
tionally and poetically effective, but a philosopher might tell us 
that it is a poetic use of the genetic fallacy. 

It is, however, not simply when Eliot employs the genetic fallacy 
in its various forms to describe his characters, or when he ironically 
mimics the jargon of psychology (“The natural wakeful life of 
our Ego is a perceiving”)” that he draws upon science to de- 
scribe life in the waste land. Our life, it is true, is made barren by 
our consciousness of our origins, or, in the unreflecting, by the fact 
that the origins have never been transcended; but our impotence 
is made the more complete by our recognition that, on the natural 
‘level at least, the universe is alien to our values. Even if modern 
man attempts, feebly, to live on the human level, he recognizes the 
ultimate futility of the attempt. 

A good many of the seventeenth-century writers whom Eliot ad- 


tê P, go. 6? Collected Poems, p. 25. 

8 Thid., p. 16. e° Ibid., p. 66. Italics are mine. 
Murder in the Cathedral (New York, 1935), p. 64. 

" Collected Poems, p. 157. 
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mires saw the skull beneath the skin, and Eliot is only rephrasing a 
favorite thought of such late Renaissance writers as Donne and 
Shakespeare when he writes, “I have smelt/Death in the rose.”” 
But this awareness of the aspect of eternity is given a new twist in 
most of Eliot’s expressions of it: it becomes a reflection of the 
scientific report of the alien universe.” When Prufrock wonders 
whether he dares disturb the universe, the irony is the greater be- 
cause men of his type are disturbed by thoughts of “De Bailhache, 
Fresca, Mrs. Cammel, whirled/Beyond the circuit of the shud- 
dering Bear/In fractured atoms.” 

Modern Prufrocks, that is, having had all their human dignity 
destroyed by science, also must face the unpleasant facts that the 
universe does not seem designed to guarantee the permanence and 
importance of human values, nor does it appear even vaguely “pur- 
posive”: “There are no eyes here/In this valley of dying stars.” 
Hence the cold new light that science has shed on the nature of 
man is made bright and still more chilly: men are seen as “The 
small creatures [that] chirp thinly through the dust, through the 
night.” Despite Eliot’s characterization of the modern temper of 
awe in the face of an alien universe as a merely “emotional” atti- 
tude that has found its “most sentimental expression” in Russell’s 
“A Free Man’s Worship,’ men are seen in his poetry as bits of 
paper, “whirled by the cold wind/That blows before and after 
time.””* Like many another modern, Eliot has “felt the heaving of 
earth at nightfall, restless, absurd... .”” 

It is the heaving of the earth at nightfall, the helplessness of the 
small creatures chirping thinly through the dust, whirled by the 
cold winds of fate through this valley of dying stars that has con- 
vinced Eliot that, apart from the revelations of a supernatural faith, 
there is no hope for man on this earth. On the natural level, ni- 
hilism is the only conclusion Eliot can reach. Hence those of his 
characters who represent natural man are futile, helpless, hopeless 
creatures measuring out their lives with coffee spoons.” Though 
his Prufrocks see their heads grow slightly bald, they know that it 
does not matter, that nothing at all matters in the least.” They 


123 Murder In the Cathedral, p. 64. T3 Collected Poems, p. 13. 

74 Yhid., p- 46. T5 Thid., p. 103. 

T9 Thbid.; p. 162. t The Use of Poetry, p. 134. 

T8 Collected Poems, p. 217. 7 Murder in the Cathedral, p. 64. 
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know that neither fear nor courage can save them;® for they have 
seen fear in a handful of dust, and, well aware that their dried 
voices when they whisper together are “quiet and meaningless,”** 
they find courage neither possible nor appropriate. They know that 
they live “in rats’ alley/ Where the dead men lost their bones.” 

And so, with neither hope nor courage, they go aimlessly, hope- 
lessly, through the motions of living, 


In and out, in an endless drift 

Of shrieking forms in a circular desert 

Weaving with contagion of putrescent embraces 
On dissolving bone. 


In “a world confused and dark and disturbed by portents of fear,” 


they have “nothing to do but watch the days draw out”®™ as they 
move through “the dream crossed twilight between birth and 
dying.”® “The Waste Land” achieves what Eliot has attributed to 
Aldous Huxley: it elucidates “how sordid a world without any 
[read correct] philosophy can be.”®° 

That most of Eliot’s characters, nearly all of them in the early 
poems and all who live on.the purely natural level in the poems of 
the last fifteen years, are hollow men in a waste land would not, of 
course, need to be emphasized after all the hundreds of pages of . 
criticism that have been devoted to an exposition of the fact— 
would, indeed, scarcely need to be mentioned, were it not that two 
important facts have been usually ignored or underemphasized in 
most of the criticism devoted to the poet: read in tofo, the poems 
make it perfectly clear, first, that the nihilism in Eliot’s poems is 
postulated on the revelations of science, not primarily on aristocratic 
repugnance for the vulgarities of the machine age; and, second, that 
the a priori conclusion that life would be meaningless in a world 
completely describable in terms of the data of science is substanti- 
ated, the poet says, by the facts of modern life because we have 
chosen to live as though mechanistic, materialistic naturalism were 
the whole truth. 


52 Thid., p. 45. 58 Ibid., p. 70. 
8t Ibid., p. 101. 85 Thid., p. 74. 
38 The Family Reunion, p. 104. 8T Collected Poems, p. 208. 
°° The Family Reunion, p. 11. °° Collected Poems, p. 120. 


°° Thoughts After Lambeth, p. 9. Cf. Ethelbert’s comment on “the modern mind” in 
The Rock (p. 65): “I’m afraid you've got that disease they call the modern mind. Which 
is as much as to say, you'll take no end of trouble to explain away what any man in ‘is 
senses would just believe and take for granted.” 
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Truly understood, the poet has said in all his poems, the scien- 
tific description of man and his world takes all meaning out of life, 
so that one can accurately describe it as Harry does in The Family 
pene: | : 


The sudden solitude in a crowded desert 

In a thick smoke, many creatures moving 

Without direction, for no direction 

Leads anywhere but round and round in that vapour— 
Without purpose, and without: principle of conduct 
In flickering intervals of light ' and darkness. 


And since we have rejected the Trinity for the Duality, natur- 
alism and scientism, we have made our philosophy true by acting 
as though it were the whole truth. Because we have deified science, 
we are unable to find God. Our philosophy has been put to the 


. pragmatic test and has been found pragmatically true. And what 
-= modern asks for more than pragmatic truth? 


y 


“We do not know very much of the future,” Thomas says in 
Murder in the Cathedral, “Except that from generation to gener- 
ation/The same things happen again and again.””? How many 


- poets, philosophers, and saints in how many previous generations 
- have abandoned Reason:and despaired of the World because both 


Reason and the World have been so little in consonance-with their 
deepest needs, have answered so unsatisfactorily | their most urgent 
questions and given so little promise of realization to their best 
hopes? Eliot has found in the Anglo-Catholic church satisfactory 
answers and reassuring promises. What neither Reason nor the 
World could give, Faith has given. Life in the Unreal City has 
taken on meaning for the poet who, as: air raid warden, directs 


‘traffic during blackouts. 


Taught by his philosophical studies, especially by Bradley, Berg- 


. son, and Hulme, that science does not tell the whole truth; per- 


fectly able to see, as so many of his less intelligent and sensitive con- 
temporaries have not seén, that the currently orthodox scientific 
picture of man,.if accepted as exclusively. true, would both prove 


and render life meaningless; and convinced that the tragic plight of 


the: medern world is due to our. having “left Gop not for other 
2 Pp, 28-29. °? P, 24. 
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gods ... but for no god... [for] Reason... Money... Power... 
Life... Race... Dialectic” —holding scientism ies materialistic 
naturalism unendurable, and modern secularism the tragic result of 
the joint domination of these two, Eliot has intensified the di- 
chotomy between naturalism and supernaturalism which it was the 
chief effort of the late nineteenth century to break down. 

In “Second Thoughts about Humanism” Eliot’s chief criticism 
of the sort of humanism of which he takes Norman Foerster as 
representative is that humanism of this variety, failing to take ac- 
count of the special authority of the supernatural, tries at once to 
derive comfort from religion (without believing in religious 
dogmas) and authority from science (without being willing to go 
the whole way with the scientists and erect a thoroughly naturalistic 
ethics): 

I can understand, though I do not approve, the naturalistic systems of 
morals founded upon biology and analytical psychology (what is valid 
in these consists largely of things that were always known); but I cannot 
understand a system of morals which seems to be founded on nothing 
but itself—which exists, I suspect, only by illicit relations with either 
psychology or religion or both, according to the bias of mind of the 
individual humanist.** 


The choice before modern man, then, is between naturalism 
and supernaturalism. There is no satisfactory middle ground. (At 
times Eliot seems to say that the choice is between High Church 
Anglicanism, which may lead to Salvation, and infidelity, which 
can lead only to Damnation:*’ but perhaps we may safely i ignore 
this stricter dilemma as the product of temporary triumphs of pious 
zeal over tolerance—which, by the way, Eliot believes a greatly 
overrated virtue, if indeed a virtue at all.)°® Humanism, that is, is 
unsatisfactory unless it is strictly subordinate to revealed religion: 


Man is man because he can recognize supernatural realities, not be- 
cause he can invent them. Either everything in man can be traced as a 
development from below, or something must come from above. There 


is no avoiding that dilemma: you must be either a naturalist or a super- 


naturalist.’ 


°3 Collected Poems, p. 200. %4 Selected Essays, pp. 396-397. 

° As, for example, in the phrase, “beliefs which are necessary for salvation’ (The 
Idea of a Christian Society, New York, 1940, p. 83). 

e “And a spirit of excessive tolerance is to be deprecated” (After Strange re p. 20). 

” Selected Essays, p. 397. 
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Sidney Hook, in warning scientists that for their own good and 
the good of society they should not forget that the most important 
questions in life are questions not of number but of value, made the 
point, several years ago, that 


The empiricists must . . . work out a scientific approach to values 
which will not end in the strange conclusion that value judgments are 
meaningless, and so drive those for whom ethical values and principles 
are meaningful into the arms of authoritarianism to save their moral 
sanity.”® 


To many Eliot will seern the perfect example of those morally sen- 
sitive people who have been driven into the arms, of authori- 
tarianism to save their moral sanity. It may well be, for instance, that 
if Watsonian behaviorism, the tag-end of materialistic mechanism 
that as basic assumptions took over from physics a set of dogmas 
which leading physicists had long since discarded, had shot its bolt 
and declined in popularity in the 1890’s instead of in the 1920’s and 
1930's, the poet might not have become so thoroughly convinced of 
the impossibility of reconciling empiricism with a belief in the 
meaningfulness of life. He might not. But the philosophic tradi- 
tion to which he early attached himself certainly made the growth 
of such a conviction easy. 

He did not find in Bradley any ground for such a belief, but in 
Bergson’s dualism between matter and life he found much that 
could be read as demanding, in one who would carry the thinking 
through to the end, a recognition of an absolute dichotomy between 
the subject-matter of the physical sciences and that of ethics. The 
vital impulses, Bergson said, “use” physics and chemistry. Matter 
is a downward tendency, life an upward. The scientific, analytical 
intellect falsifies, while intuition (faith? ) admits us to a knowledge 
of reality. Clock-measured time, the time of Reason and the World, 
conveys but a poor notion of the reality which is duration.” 

This dualism running through all of Bergson’s philosophy 
Hulme sharpened and emphasized, even introducing, as an original 
contribution, a species of pluralism—a process of modification that 
left religion and morals securely isolated in a region of their own, 
an area where they possessed absolute authority and might not be 
challenged by science or empiricism. They were left inviolable and 


®8 “Storm Signals in American Philosophy,” op. cit., p. 43. 
°° Eliot has embodied Bergson's analysis of the nature of time in much of his poetry. 
See, for example, Collected Poems, pp. 167, 214, 215, 216, 219, 220. 
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absolutely free from any danger to their dogmas that might develop 
from an interchange of ideas with science. 

Finally, of course, his early master, Babbitt, stressed the dualism 
of nature and man, of man’s natural self and the “inner check,” as 
much as the pupil was ever to emphasize the dualism of the natural 
and the supernatural. All roads led Eliot toward Rome, though he 
was content to stop when he got to Canterbury.’ 


VI 


Eliot’s rejection of St. Louis and America for England has 
value as a symbol: it can serve to remind us of his allied rejection 
of the American philosophic tradition of transcendental idealism. 
If Emerson can be said to have himself answered his own call for 
an American scholar, then it seems clear that the main current of 
American philosophy has consistently attempted to redeem the 
natural. Emerson, Whitman, Peirce, James, Royce, Dewey—all, 
recognizing the apparent contradictions between natural law and 
human will, between matter and mind, between facts and values, 
have nevertheless sought to narrow the gaps between these imme- 
morial anthitheses.** All humanists in the most catholic meaning 
of that ambiguous word, they have sought to link time and eternity 
together in man’s life here and now without having recourse to 
miracles. 

The whole body of Eliot’s poetry is a reaction from this pattern 
of thought. But while it expresses a violent reaction, it is not neces- 
sarily reactionary. It is perhaps too often forgotten that any action 
is always partially a reaction. As in the case of Robert Frost, a sym- 
pathetic commentary would interpret Eliot’s philosophic progress 
not as a flight but as a seeking. As he himself has said, “In a world 
of fugitives/The person taking the opposite direction/Will appear 
to run away.” 

That fact that the poet anticipated a movement in thought that 
includes such respected names as those of Aldous Huxley, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, and Jacques Maritain, the fact that he “reacted” before the 
reaction took on the proportions of a respectable vanguard move- 

*°° Eliot has recently (in The Idea of a Christian Society, p. vi) acknowledged his in- 
debtedness to the Catholic humanism of Jacques Maritain. See also the references to Maritain 
in The Use of Poetry, pp. 121-156. 

19: What may be thought of as an extreme example of the carrying of this tradition to 


its logical end is to be found in Charles S. Myers. The Absurdity of Any Mind-Body Rela- 
tion (London, 1932). 103 The Family Reunion, p. 110. 
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ment, has nothing to do with the essential truth or falsity of his 
ideas. But a recognition of the fact should serve to remind critics 
of the inadvisability of suggesting that his conversion is evidence of 
premature senility. Like the neo-Thomists, he has found much 
truth in medieval theology and philosophy which has been ignored 
or derided since the Renaissance. Like Aldous Huxley, he finds 
the only hope for humanity to lie in transcending the human. Ex- 
cept in his strictly sectarian utterances, his thought has been and is 
closely allied with much of the most challenging thought of our 
time. 

But we must not overemphasize the aspect of his thought that 
may justly be called a reaction. With Bergson (and Emerson) he 
has sought “at the still point of the turning world . . ./Where past 
and future are gathered’*” for the consciousness which is not in 
time, for what Bergson called intuition of duration. With Robin- 
son he has sought the Light that would illumine the darkness of 
this life; and though the light which he has found is somewhat 
different from Robinson’s, the two agree that 


Time past and time future 
Allow but a little consciousness. 
To be conscious is not to be in time.24 


With Emerson and Bergson he has asked, in Bergsonian language, 
“When will time flow away?” And he has echoed the answers 
of Emerson, Thoreau, Whitman, and Bergson in his answer: 


Time past and time future... 
Point to. one end, which is always present.?% 


With his unfailing awareness of spiritual values offsetting his 
inability to understand people through empathy, pruning the af- 
fectations and obscurities from his style as his faith has grown in 
certainty and consequently as his desire to be understood has in- 
creased, Eliot has pictured a generation and an era. Though the 
hollow men who people most of his poems are the product of a 
hostile observer, they are not distorted beyond recognition, for the 
intellectuals of the twenties saw in them a portrait of themselves. 
Not that he founded a school but that he reminded a generation of 
the meaning of its own culture—that is Eliot’s poetic distinction. 


108 Collected Poems, p. 215. 206 hid, p. 216. 
196 Thid., p. 167. 196 Thid., p. 214. 


LOWELL'S “BATTLE OF THE KETTLE 
AND POT” 


EDGAR HILL DUNCAN 
Vanderbilt University 


HEN LOWELL collected his pieces for the Biglow Pa- 

pers: Second Series, published in October, 1866, dated 1867, 
he included two which had not before appeared in print, Numbers 
VIII and IX. Number VIII is “Kettelopotomachia,” a mock-heroic 
poem in macaronic Latin hexameters. The purpose of the follow- 
ing pages is to offer a translation, with scholia, of this piece.* It 
is an item of some interest both because it is the only considerable 
bit of Latin or Latinized poetry which Lowell wrote and because 
it offers evidence of Lowell’s attitude toward the South, its people 
and traditions, many months after the close of the Civil War. As 
such it is a valuable commentary on the series of essays on the 
problem of reconstruction which Lowell wrote during 1865-66 for 
the North American Review? 

Apparently Lowell did not at first think of “Kettelopotomachia” 
as a member of the Biglow series. At any rate, during its composi- 
tion he offered it, not to the Azlantic, where the other members of 
the Second Series appeared, but to a new periodical, the Nation, 
then in its second volume, of which his friend E. L. Gadkin was 
editor. On January 10, 1866, he wrote to Godkin: 


My dear Sir,—. . . I have something half written for you and hope to 
finish it today—some macaronic verses on the editorial sham-fight at 
Richmond, under some such title as “Kettleo-Pottomachia.” I am not 


*Richmond Croom Beatty, James Russell Lowell (Nashville: Vanderbilt University 
Press, 1942), offers a brief summary of the poem and commentary on it. I am much in- 
debted to Professor Beatty, who first called my attention to the poem as a subject for spe- 
cial study, and to Professor Clyde Pharr of the Department of Classics, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, who has very kindly checked the translation and offered many valuable suggestions. 
This paper was ready for the press when my attention was called to the verse translation of 
“Kettelopotomachia” made by Frederick D. Smith, published under the title: “Mr. 
Wilbur’s Postumous [sc] Macaronics,” University of North Dakota Quarterly. Journal, 
X, 436-443 (1920). My translation and notes have since profited greatly from Professor 
Smith's both sprightly and erudite piece of work, the present inaccessibility of which must 
stand as the chief excuse for publication of this paper. “Kettelopotomachia” occupies pages 
352-360 of Vol. IX of the Riverside Edition of Lowell's Works. All references below to 
Lowell’s writings are made to this edition. 

* Political Essays, V, 257-398. Cf. Beatty, op. cit., pp. 173-178. 
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sure yet whether it is not dull. However, I will send it, and you can use 
it or not as you like.... 
I will send you the macaronics in a day or two, and you may put them 


in the fire if you like... 3 


On the nineteenth he is writing to Godkin again; the verses are 
still unfinished: 


I expected to have sent you the first half of my hexameters this morn- 
ing, but Rowse came out last evening and knocked that plan on the 
head. He found me a fifteen-inch bore, for I was full of my heroics and 
would read ’em to him, though he is as innocent of Latin as a Meth- 
odist class-leader. However, he charitably spent the night, and forgot his 
wrongs in a whiskey toddy. So the epic must wait, which I am sorry 
for. If left too long, ’twill be flat as an oyster out of season.* 


Instead of the “epic,” Lowell continues, he is sending for im- 
mediate publication some lines which “as I was lying in bed this 
morning ... dropped into me from the Lord knows where”—pre- 
sumably the lines entitled “A Worthy Ditty,’ which appeared in 
the Nation for January 25.° And he adds: “You don’t encourage 
me about the macaronics. Will they do? Be frank. I am perfectly 
reasonable and can use them otherwise.” 

Godkin seems to have offered no encouragement. Or perhaps | 
Lowell had by now seen fit to reserve them for publication in his 
Second Series volume. At any rate, they did not appear in the 
Nation and when, in October, 1866, the second Biglow Papers ap- 
peared, “Kettelopotomachia” had acquired, in conformity with the 
other papers of the group, a prefatory note purportedly by “the Edi- 
tors of the Atlantic Monthly.” 

Something should be said both of the form and of the content 
of the piece. It is written in the pure macaronic style, “a burlesque 
form of verse in which vernacular words are introduced into a Latin 
context with Latin terminations and in Latin constructions” 
(N. E. D.). The style seems to have developed first in Italy in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. Its greatest Italian proponent 
was Teofilo Folengo (1496-1544.) His masterpiece, Baldus, is thus 
characterized by J. D. M. Ford: “The work, epic in its tendencies, 
belongs to the category of burlesque compositions in macaronic 


3 Letters of James Russell Lowell, ed. C. E. Norton (New York: Harper and Broth- 


ers, 1894), I, 354-355. 
t Ibid., I, 355. TE YI, 106-107. 
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verse (that is jargon made up of Latin words mingled with Italian 
words, given a Latinized aspect), which had already been inau- 
gurated by Tifi Odasi in his ‘Macaronea, and which, in a measure, 
marks a continuance of the Goliardic traditions of the Middle 
Ages.” It is a parody of the Italian chivalric romance, the Vir- 
gilian epic, and in the latter part, of the Divine Comedy? 


Macaronic poems were written by a number of minor Italian 
poets during the century after Folengo. In France, the tradition 
was carried on by Rabelais, who found in the Baldus the originals 
of his Panurge and Pantagruel, and by Antonius de Arena, who 
published at Avignon in 1573 a burlesque account of the disastrous 
campaign of Charles V in Provence. Somewhat later came the 
anonymous Funestissimus trepassus Micheli Morini. And Moliére 
wrote in macaronic verses the third Interméde of Le Malade Ima- 
ginaire. The only pure macaronic poem in English or American lit- 
erature, other than Lowell’s, so far as I know, is Polemno-Middinia, 
long attributed to Drummond of Hawthornden, but now generally 
ascribed to Samuel Colvil.’ 


This burlesque offers, at first glance, obvious similarities to 
Lowell’s. It is about the same length. It opens, as does Lowell’s, 
with an elaborate invocation to a muse, which is, of course, in the 
common epic tradition. The subject of each is a quarrel (that of 
the Polemno taking place between the people of two villages on the 
Firth of Forth) which turns out to be more messy than bloody. In 
each the ludicrous effect is heightened by a considerable emphasis 
on the mock-epic “boastings” of the principal characters. Each 
author delights in the free and frequent use of humorous epithets 
which provide occasion for many of the macaronic Latinizations. 
Both poems are written in quantitative hexameters, the conven- 
tional Latin epic meter.® But these are similarities of genre rather 
than indications of indebtedness. While it is likely that Lowell 

°J. D. M. Ford, in Catholic Encyclopaedia, VI, 124. Cf. also Encyclopedia Italiana, 
XXV, 168; Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th ed.), XIV, 545; and F. W. Genthe, Geschichte 
der macaronischen Poesie (Leipzig: Meissner, 1836). 

™Cf. W. C. Ward (ed.), The Poems of William Drummond of Hawthornden (Lon- 
don: Routledge, n.d.), II, 212-213. The text of the poem is on pp. 231-237. 

3 More of the lines of the Polemno are metrically exact than of Lowell’s poem. His 
prefatory note speaks of the supposed transcriber of the verses: “He was certainly not re- 
markable for his Latinity. . . . Had [the ‘inspiration’] of birch been tried upon him 


earlier and more faithfully, the verses would perhaps have been better in quality and 
certainly in quantity” (Works, IX, 354-355). 


9 Vol, 15 
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knew the Polemno-Middinia, a close comparison of the two poems 
offers no evidence that he was indebted to it in any specific way. 


The macaronic poems are mock-epics; Lowell had doubtless dis- 
covered Folengo and his Baldus in connection with his Dante 
‘studies. And it is not impossible that the genre had been recently 
recalled to his mind, not by the re-reading of a mock epic, but by 
his reading of Lord Derby’s translation of the Iliad, which he re- 
viewed in the North American Review for July, 1865.'° Especially 
to be noted in this connection is his argument, after a comparison 
of Derby’s blank verse translation with Chapman’s, that the hexa- 
meter is the proper medium for such translation. He concludes. 
with a specimen hexameter line, “by a sleepy reviewer who never 
wrote one before.” 

His interest in the epic continued, for we soon find him writing, 
by way of a review, a satiric poem on Philip Stanhope Worsley’s 
translation of the first twelve books of the Irad, published in 1865. 
This appeared in the Nation for April 5, 1866, less than five months 
after “Kettelopotomachia.”™* It is of interest to our purpose since it 
shows a tie-up in Lowell’s mind between the epic and things South- 
ern. Worsley had dedicated his translation to Lee. Lowell prefaced 
his verses, entitled “Mr. Worsley’s Nightmare,” thus: “He having 
dedicated his translation of the Iliad to General R. E. Lee, late of 
the U. S. A., later of the C. S. A. ‘as the best living representative 
of its hero.’” As might be expected, Hector in the poem properly 
trounces Worsley for comparing him so unworthily. 


The “editorial sham-fight at Richmond” which suggested the 
“plot” of “Kettelopotomachia” to Lowell was reported in the Boston 
newspapers for Saturday, January 6, 1866. Here is the account as it 
occurred in the Transcript: 


From Ricomonp—An Eprrorrat Durr. Richmond, Va., 5th. An ex- 
change of pistol shots took place today in the hall of the Capitol, be- 
tween Henry Rives Pollard of the Examiner and Nat. Taylor and Wm. 
D. Coleman of the Enquirer. Six shots were fired without damage, ex- 
cept knocking off half of the tassel on the cane of the marble statue of 

? An edition of Drummond’s poems, among which the Polemno was included, was 
one of the items in John R. Smith’s Library of Old Authors. (1856-57), which Lowell re- 
viewed in the Adantic for April, 1858. In this review Lowell speaks of an earlier edition 
by Peter Cunningham, published in London, 1833, another edition 1852 (Works, I, 251). 
He quotes from Drummond in his essays on Milton and on Spenser (Works, IV, 91, 307). 

29 Cl, 302-310. 11 Nation, II, 426-428. 
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Washington. The House of Delegates was in session at the time of this 
occurrence, which produced great excitement. The parties were arrested 
by the Sargeant-at-Arms, and brought before the bar of the House, 
Pending the discussion of a motion to refer the affair to a committee, 
the House adjourned until tomorrow. The difficulty originated in an 
article in the Examiner on the public printing, to which the Enquirer 
replied by calling the former to name the person referred to or stand 
committed [for convicted] of falsehood. The Examiner made no edi- 
torial reply.?? 


For the sake of the record, it may be here remarked that Messrs. 
Tyler and Coleman were acquitted, the former unanimously, the 
latter, who seems to have fired the first shot, by a majority vote, 
when they appeared on the eighth before the bar of the House.’ 
Pollard, whose article in the Examiner accusing the editors of the 
Enquirer of malpractice with regard to the state public printing, 
had precipitated the quarrel, and asked the House for a continu- 
ance of his case until certain material witnesses could be secured. 
This was granted. A full report of the proceedings, which resulted 
in the discharge of Pollard after a formal reprimand had been 
administered by the Speaker of the House, was published in the 
Examiner for January 22.** 

The account of January 6 furnished Lowell with a “situation” 
and the names of the protagonists. He used little else from it. One 
wonders that he made no use of the locale, the Virginia Capitol, and 
especially of what would seem to be a “natural” for his humorous 
and satiric purpose—the chance injury to the statue of Washington. 
Of this incident the Transcript commented editorially: 


THE DUEL BETWEEN THE EDITORS, in the Capitol at Richmond, is very 
suggestive. They fired at each other, but hit the statue of Washington. 
That has been the custom of the Richmond editors for many years” 


Instead of pistols, Lowell arms his characters with bowie-knives, 
which he had in earlier numbers of the Biglow Papers identified as 
the traditional weapons of Southerners. And he employs several 
other ideas, sentiments, and themes which would prove familiar to 
followers of the experiences and opinions of Hosea Biglow and B. 

12 Boston Evening Transcript, Jan. 6, 1866, p. 4, col. 5. The Daily Advertiser, Trav- 
eler, and Daily Journal carried the story in the same words. 


18 Richmond Daily Enquirer, Jan. 9, 1866, p. 2, col, 1. 
HP, 2, cols. 3-7; p. 3, col. x. 15 P, 2, col. 2. 
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Sawin, Esq. The spirit which actuates Lowell here is the same dis- 
played in the earlier papers of the Second Series written while the 
war was still in progress. It is the same spirit of mingled conde- 
scension and hostility which informs his essays on Reconstruction: 
“Scotch the Snake or Kill It” and the “Seward-Johnson Reaction.” 

In the notes appended to the following translation of “Kettelo- 
potomachia,” I have indicated parallels of various kinds between it 
„and others of Lowell’s writing and have given fuller information 
than the notes in the standard editions afford of the various his- 
torical personages mentioned. The line numbers are those of the 
original, as given in all editions. 


Tre BATTLE OF THE KETTLE AND THE Por 


[After the introductory remarks of the “Editors of the Atlantic Monthly” 
the poem is prefaced with the following in Latin: An heroic macaronic 
poem of Ovidius Naso, of perplexed meter, composed among the Getae 
in the Getic manner, newly recovered through an ardent-spirited me- 
dium, with the aid of a table diabolically possessed, and restored by the 
help of Jo. Conrad Schwarz’s shade, with many others aiding.]?* 


You who, dwelling in the garrets and cellars of Five Points,” 
rejoice to wipe a Sunday forehead in the gutters and frequently to 
flood [your] insides*® with the wonted liquor which men call 
Tanglefoot, the gods Rotgut, O Pimplidian, rubicund Muse, reek- 
ing of Bourbon—leaving afar off those Irish? brawls of brogue-pow- 
erful Patrick repeating his cups and his horrid fights while “green” 


18 For further reference to “table rapping” in the Biglow Papers, cf. Works, IX, 338, 
372. 
37 (Line 1) Ouingue Punctos: Lowell does not use the designation “Five Points” else- 
where in his writings. The reference is doubtless to the Cambridge Common, the nucleus 
of Massachusetts Avenue, Concord Avenue, Mason, Boylston, and Cambridge streets, and 
the seat, then as now, of numerous Irish pubs. Cf. Massachusetts (“American Guide Series,” 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1937), pp. 181-191. The period of heaviest Irish immi- 
gration to Boston and vicinity, which began about 1840, continued into the early years of 
the 1860’s. Cf. Oscar Handlin, Boston’s Immigrants: 1790-1865 (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1941). l 

18 Professor Smith (op. cit., p. 438) taught me to read insidos aright. I had tried in 
vain to connect it with the Latin insido. This, as Professor Smith comments, “is probably 
one of the barbarisms to which the learned Latin professor quoted in the Preliminary Note 
{to ‘Kettelopotomachia’] raised such serious objection.” 

18 (Line 6) Fenianas. Professor Smith sees in this an allusion to the Fenians, a society 
of Irishmen active in New England during the years immediately following the 
Civil War. He quotes, in this connection, a passage from Woodrow Wilson’s History of 
the American People illustrating the “Bridget yields up the greenbacks” theme of the next 
line: “Servant girls, cab drivers, porters, laborers on the railways filled its [i. e., the Fenian] 
treasury out of their scanty earnings.” 
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Bridget yields up the greenbacks, grant that 1 may celebrate thosé 
remarkable Virginian rowdies and especially you, O august hero, 
Pollard! Nor, signal youths, Coleman and Tyler, licked ” in that 
contest, shall I leave you to oblivion. 

Ample is the land under the auspicious protection of the un- 
conquered eagle, Backy-bearing, abounding in whiskey and the 
ebony biped, stupid” nourisher of presidents (likewise of quid- 
chewers),” richest in F. F. V:s, to whose heart it is dear assidu- 
ously and without any trouble to themselves to deplete the public 
treasury; even now, unconquered, they would be pursuing this 
placid work, had they not (believe me) wished to kill the goose 
that laid the golden eggs, which surely merited better treatment 
from them. 

Smith the leader founded it, that famous Captain, image of 
King Ulysses, expert in drawing the long bow; that Johnsmith 
founded it and named it Virginia. Moreover King James, first of 
the name, settled it, filling it with broken rascals and deboshed 
blackguards and soldiers fled from Fealstaff’s legion and wenches 
whom they were able to seduce to be their wives: Ah, virgin shore, 
how unequal to such mistresses! From this.stock, not without stain, 
many trace their ancestry who boast that they are descendants of 
kings.” Not all, O Mother, who once had sons brave in war, provi- 
dent in council, and seemly in courage, and now have, if there be 
virtue in the spilled paternal blood, and will exhibit again, led back 
beneath the ancient stars!” I was speaking of those who kick up 


a (Line 11) Lictos: cf. n. 33, below. 

"1 (Line 15) Socors: Professor Smith (op. cit., p. 439) remarks that this word “pho- 
netically transliterated into Yankee” as so coarse suggests most closely the meaning Lowel: 
meant to express, the pun, of course, being intentional. 

33 (Line 15) Quidruminanitum. Cf. Biglow Papers: Second Series, No. Wl (Works, 
IX, 277): “I do not find that the cuticular aristocracy of the South has added anything 
to the refinements of civilization except the carrying of bowie-knives and the chewing of 
tobacco,—a high-toned Southern gentleman being commonly not only quadrumanous but 
quidruminant.” Also Works, IX, 303. 

233 (Line 15) Duplefveorum, Lowell makes satiric reference to the “first family” tra- 
dition of the South in two other papers of Biglow Papers: Second Series, in No. WI (Works, 
IX, 291), “Coz, ef an F. F. looks at 'em, they ollers break and run”; in No. IV (p. 309), 
“Mason wuz F. F. V., though a cheap card to win on.” And also (p. 284), “Where 
every fem'ly is fus’-best an’ nary white man works.” 

24 (Lines 25 ff.) For Parson Wilbur's opinion of Southern genealogy and aristocracy, 
of which these lines are but a nasty echo, cf. Biglow Papers: Second Series, No. IN 
(Works, IX, 273-277). 

5 (Lines 30-35) These lines rank with a sentence from Lowell’s “‘Seward-Johnson Re- 
action” (Works, V, 396) as among his few kindly references to the people of Virginia: 
“They have won our respect, the people of Virginia, by their devotion and endurance in 
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such rumpuses, Letchers,”* and Floyds, ” and great Extraordinary 
Billies;** their ancient faith is to swear and break their word. To 


sustaining what they believe to be a righteous quarrel.” With both of these should be 
compared sec, 8 of “Under the Old Elm,” written in 1875, which concludes: 

If ever with distempered voice or pen 

We have misdeemed thee, here we take it back, 

And for the dead of both don common black. 

Be to us evermore as thou wast then, 

As we forget thou hast not ‘always been, 

Mother of states and unpolluted men, 

Virginia, fitly named from England's manly queen! 
, #9 (Line 36) John Letcher, Governor of Virginia, 1860-1864. In 1847 he supported the 
Ruffner plan for the abolition of slavery in that part of Virginia west of the Blue Ridge. 
When, in 1858, political opponents dubbed him an abolitionist, he wrote: “At the time 
of the publication of that address . . . I did regard slavery as a social and political evil 
[views which he had since changed]; I did not regard it then or since as a moral evil for 
I was at that time, have been since, and am now the owner of slave property, by pur- 
chase and, not by inheritance.” After the secession of the states of the Lower South, he 
supported the abortive peace movement, opposing the- secession of Virginia until Lincoln 
called for troops. Then he advocated vigorous prosecution of the war; at its close he 
urged the South to accept the results of the contest in good faith (D. 4. B). Of Letcher, 
whom Lowell stigmatized for his seemingly vacillating slave-policy and his continued ne- 
gotiations for peace in 1861 while the state was preparing for war, he wrote in “The 
Pickens-and-Stealin’s Rebellion,” 1862 (Works, V, 102}: “Lord De Roos, long suspected 
of cheating at cards, would never have been convicted but for the resolution of an adver- 
sary, who pinning his hand to the table with a fork, said to him blandly, ‘My Lord, if the 
ace of spades is not under your Lordship’s hand, why, then, I beg your pardon!’ It seems 
to us that a timely treatment of Governor Letcher in the same energetic way would have 
saved the disasters of Harper’s Ferry and Norfolk ... .” In the Index to the Biglow Papers, 
Lowell glosses: Letcherus, nebulo, i. e scoundrel, rascal. 

*? (Line 36) Lowell glosses: Floydus, furcifer, i.e, gallows-rogue. John B. Floyd was 
Governor of Virginia, 1848-1852. Until 1861 he was a strong opponent of secession. As 
Secretary of War in Buchanan’s cabinet, he was the center of a series of incidents which 
resulted in his resignation, December 29, 1860. For one thing, he was accused of sending a 
disproportionate quantity of arms to Southern arsenals. He advised against the reinforce- 
ment. of Major Anderson in Charleston Harbor, advice which the President refused, thus 
precipitating the attack on Fort Sumter. Lowell’s epithet of Furcifer is based on the charge 
that Floyd had misused some Indian trust bonds transferred from the Interior to the War 
Department, A congressional committee, in 1861, relieved Floyd of responsibility for the 
action, though he seems to stand condemned of “reckless imprudence.” After the seces- 
sion of Virginia he raised a brigade of volunteers and rose to the rank of major general. 
He died in the field in 1863 (D. A. B.). In the “Pickens-and-Stealin's Rebellion” (Works, 
V, 105) Lowell makes the following reference to him: “Whatever other result may have 
come of the long debates in Congress and elsewhere, they have at least convinced the 
people of the Free States that there can be no such thing as a moderate slave-holder,—that 
moderation and slavery can no more coexist than Floyd and honesty... .” 

78 (Line 36) William Smith of Virginia organized, in 1827, a mail-coach service from 
Fairfax Court House to Culpeper. By 1834 he had established daily post service from 
Washington to Milledgeville, Ga. “From the rapid extension of his mail service and the 
frequent extra payments he received from the Post Office Department, came the sobriquet, 
‘Extra Billy Smith,’ bestowed on him by Senator Benj. Watkins Leigh of Virginiad in the 
course’ of an attack on Postmaster-General William T. Barry” (D. A. B.). Smith was a 
member of the Virginia Senate, 1836-1841; of Congress, 1841-1843 and 1853-1861; and 
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pop a feller on the back, or to stick him secretly with a bowie- 
knife, is surely not a crime but worthy the victorious laurel; and 
to larrup a negro a deed more praiseworthy than any other; and 
moreover, to put gratis on a Yankee a tar-and-feather coat, Icarian 
and unsuitable for flight, and to teach him to ride high up on a 
strong, sharp rail is to treat him as a guest.” 

Perhaps Pollard was descended from the F. F. V.’s, but I reckon 
rather from the line of poor whites; if I mistake not, Tyler was the 
son of a president-by-chance,” a poor cuss, nominated by all the 
Whigs; and a venerable name crowns the noble third.” But full 
of spirit, they shout a joyous ha-ha to the drums of war, if battles 
are far away,” or if they can safely shoot at sight an unwary foe; 
and capable of command if the pen be the marching-column, they 
were spoiling for a sweet and danger-free fight. And Pollard above 
the rest: If Secession should be licked,” he swears, never would he 
abandon it, a thing unheard of. He stuck to his word, and like a 
brave, invincible rooster, the king of his dunghill, used to whopping 
the tender young fowl, he sarsed** Grant and the hireling Yankees 


who hold aloft the stripes and glorious stars, and the whole terri- 
fied earth. 


Governor of Virginia, 1846-1849. At the outbreak of the war he entered the Army of 
Virginia as a Colonel, was wounded in the Peninsula Campaign, rose to the rank of 
Brigadier General. In 1864 he succeeded Letcher as governor and served until the fall of 
the Confederacy. Lowell glosses: Extra Billy, demagogus. 

7° Lines 41-43 The tar-and-feather theme is exploited in Biglow Papers: Second Series, 
No. I (Works, IX, 226-229). i 

3° (Line 46) Lowell glosses: Tylerus, porphyrogenitus, i. e., born to the purple. Na- 
thaniel Tyler, editor of the Richmond Enquirer, was not a son but only a distant cousin 
of President Tyler. Cf. Lyon G. Tyler, The Letters and Times of the Tylers (Richmond: 
Whittet and Shepperson, 1884), II, 50, n. 3. 

51 (Line 48) Er nobilem tertium evincit venerabile nomen. Professor Smith construes 
this line as referring to Tyler and half-translates, half-transliterates it as “And a no-bill 
policy won him a wonderful name”; i. e “no bill ’em the third time,” etc. He glosses: 
“A sarcastic allusion to Tyler's vacillating policy in dealing with legislation proposed by 
the Whigs” (op. cit, p. 440). My reading is defensible if one is willing to grant Coleman 
(coal man?) the distinction of being a nomen venerabile. 

33 (Lines 49, 50) Cf. a verse from the description of the horse in Job 39:25: “He saith 
among the trumpets, Ha, ha; and he smelleth the battle afar off... .” Is a “horse laugh” 
suggested ? 

33 (Lines 54-55) 

. si Secessia licta, 
Se numquam licturum jurat ... 
A peculiarly happy barbarism which the translation misses entirely. The licta is, I sup- 
pose, from the verb Hckere. Cf. note 41, below. 

3t (Line 59) Sarseit. The word “sarse” occurs three times in Biglow Papers: First Series 

(Works, IX, 43, 45, 54), but is used in each of these instances as a substantive. 
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Continuously, days and nights, they all make it their business to 
milk Uncle Sam,** and dry too; but the udders being removed— 
and theirs is the blame—without the least delay they seek at home 
the little cow—lacking milk, giving scarcely a drop a day. “Re- 
turn,” they shouted, “our uncle’s pap!” “As when Polk was pres- 
ident,” sighing, Extra Billy murmurs.” Echo answers from the 
empty treasury, “Pap!” In vain they explore their pockets: nary a 
red do they find; expelled, they gaze at the ravished offices, the 
closed-up Paradise, the greenbacks that don’t grow for them; they 
stand stupefied with tear-bedewed eyes and spit silently. But un- 
fitted by long practice to use their strength except to “grind an axe” 
or “roll a log,” they now torture their mother Virginia with all 
their might. Is not half a loaf better, think you, than no bread? 


There, to be unable to read is a commoner case than any other;** 
so much the more imperative is the need to print the statutes; where- 
fore there is, doubtless, no better or worse person to obtain the 
contract, if afterwards he get his rhino.” Therefore Pollard, an in- 
superable hero, if any exist, and Coleman, not yet undaunted, and 
Nathaniel Tyler, son-of-John, born in the purple and swift in flight, 
each wishing to stick his fingers in such a pie, stand girded either to 
print or to break the laws: Just as three fiercely savage Molossian 
hounds over a wretched bone, or black-robed ministers over a 
doubtful text, so now our three lack-alls hover around this job. 


In a sonorous voice Pollard speaks to them thus: (though first, 
as is the custom, each hastily liquors-up* and each inserts a huge 


35 (Line 61) Samuelem demulgere avunculum. Cf. Biglow Papers: First Series, “Operis 
Specimen” (Works, IX, 16), where apropos of a candidatus is written: Pro cibo vaccam 
publicam callide mulget. And in Biglow Papers: Second Series, No. 11 (Works, IX, 263): 

An I tell you it wun’t be money lost; 
Taxes milks dry, but, neighbors, you'll allow 
Thet havin’ things onsetlled kills the cow. 

#8 (Line 66) “Extra Billy” Smith was Governor of Virginia during Polk's presidency, 
1845-1849. Polk, because of his policy with regard to Texas, was, of course, one of the 
chief targets of the satire of the First Series of Biglow Papers. Cf. Biglow Papers: First 
Series, pp. 79, 81, 286, et passim. 

37 (Line 73) trabemve reuolvat. Again my gratitude to Professor Smith for the per- 
fect rendering. 

*8 (Line 76) Cf. Biglouw Papers: Second Series, No. 1 (Works, IX, 231, 239), for sim- 
ilar sentiments. 

°° (Line 80) Rhino is listed in N. E. D. as a slang expression for money, origin un- 
known, the earliest recorded use, 1688. Lowell uses the word elsewhere and has Parson 
Wilbur coin “Rhinothism” (Works, IX, 106). 

* (Line 89) Liguorat. On the Southern custom of “liquoring-up” before starting a 
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black Nicotinian guid, the shining badge of heroes and solace of 
their grandfathers, chews resoundingly and spits profusely) “Who 
has ever more admirably deserved of Virginia? Who has more in- 
dustriously kept himself safe for his country? Who of men has 
been braver in speeches and articles, reiterating licks“ with the pen 
and blows with the voice? Who indeed (hic) has more disagree- 
ably sarsed our Yankenemies, or oftener voluntarily given and 
broken his word? Who unmoved in his solid mind though the 
tyrant threaten,” shaking the high walls with its horrible (hic)- 
sounding bombs, boasting himself ready (Aic) to lick a hundred 
Yankees and unconquered to the last, has never surrendered? So I 
warn you don’t meddle, and leave (Aic) me this job. If not—”and 
he brandishes an enormous knife and spits tremendously. 

He had spoken. But the others liquor-up again and without 
pause put plugs in their jaws, and each in turn in a harmless con- 
test valiantly pollutes the well-moistened spittoon. But Tyler, while 
his thirsty enemy drinks, wondrously sees, by the assistance of 
Lyaeus, a double man drinking. Ardent and undaunted he ut- 
ters then impious words: “Even though I see you double, and 
should you be twenty, I would call you liar and thoroughly (Aic) 
thrash the whole gang; surely I'll thrash you; TIl be doggoned if 
I don’t; I'll lambast all and like a catawampus I'll chaw you up.”** 
He said, and impelled by Ryeus,” very tight, falls down, for he had 
a head as heavy as a brick in his hat.** 

Pollard, reeling, gapes at him and tries to stick him, unarmed; 
but Lyaeus justly protects him. The hero, with irresolute eyes, 
gazes undecided on his twin enemies prone, and while he considers 
which of the two to pitch onto fitst, tumbles over and sprawls be- 
tween them, overcome like a big ass under too much weight.“ 
piece of work, see B. Sawin’s account in Biglow Papers: Second Series, No. I (Works, IX 
arr (Line 96) Lickos; and, line ror (cf. below), lickere. CÉ. n. 33, above. 

“(Line 99) Mente inquassatus solidaque, tyranno minante. Cf. Horace, Odes, III, 
ili, 3-4: non ultus instantis tyranni mente quatit solida.... 

* (Line 109) Lyaets: an epithet of Bacchus. 

** (Line 114) Catawompositer-(hic) que chawam! 

+5 (Line 115) Ryeo. Lowell glosses: Ryens, Bacchi epitheton. 

‘8 (Line 116) For a similar description of drunkenness, see Biglow Papers: Second 
Series, No. Wk (Works, IX, 283). 

‘T (Line 122) The comparison, though not the expression of it, may have been sug- 
gested by Horace, Satires I, ix, 20-21: 


Demitto auriculas, ut iniquae mentis asellus, 
cum gravius dorso subut onus. 


THE PERNICIOUS RIB: E. A. ROBINSON'S 
CONCEPT OF FEMININE CHARACTER 


LOUISE DAUNER 
The State University of lowa 


HE WORDS of the doomed hero of Edwin Arlington Robin- 

son’s allegorical poem, King Jasper, “Why must you women, 
you pernicious ribs, Make havoc always of awakening man?,” 
reflect an attitude toward women found in numerous other poems 
by the same author. Is it reading too much into the “pernicious rib” 
epithet to suggest that it is fundamental in Robinson’s concept of 
feminine nature? 

The problem of feminine characterization and its implications 
is particularly interesting in Robinson’s poetry, both because of its 
biographical overtones and because of its importance in any attempt 
at adequate comprehension of his art. It is tempting, and some- 
times misleading, to seek in biographical data grounds for artistic 
interpretation. With regard to personal reflections to be deduced 
from his poetry, Robinson once remarked to a colleague, Winfield 
Townley Scott, “Don’t look for me in my poetry, for you won’t find 
me there.” Yet, in this very connection, and in a critical article 
two years after Robinson’s death, Mr. Scott writes: “Of course it is 
true... that Robinson is to be found in his work; in no modern 
poet is there, from first to last . . . so unmistakable a stamp of 
personality shaped to style.” This is not, however, to imply the 
poems as biographical treasure-chests. It emphasizes, rather, the 
paradox of Robinson’s powers of analyzing and creating feminine 
character although he himself seemed to stand upon some personal 
peak in Darien, from whose cloud-wrapped summit he observed 
and speculated upon the emotional entanglements of those who 
breathed a less rarefied atmosphere. Robinson never married— 
there is a rumor of a college engagement, broken after a few 
months in favor of a single-minded devotion to Poetry*—and the 
intensity of whatever feminine contacts he had remains as yet se- 

*“King Jasper,” Collected Poems of Edwin Arlington Robinson (New York, 1939), 
p. 1403. 


2 “The Unaccredited Profession,” Poetry Magazine, L, 151 (June, 1937). 
3 Mabel Dodge Luhan, Movers and Shakers (New York, 1936), p. 127. 
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verely untouched by his biographer or others who could add to the 
records of his personal life. At twenty-one he was already to write, 
“I was never much of a light in company . . . besides Hippolytus 
never meddled with females.”* Yet, austere, aloof, inarticulate ex- 
cept in poetry, and apparently detached from the world whose 
more fervid passions he observed, analyzed, and poetically defined, 
perhaps few poets have written of the most complex of human emo- 
tions with more restrained radiance, more chaste rapture, more ten- 
derness—or more shrewd, ironic penetration. In fact, the bulk of 
his work deals with the infinitely complicated patterns of human 
behavior and destiny, in the emotional. relationships through which 
his men and women move, sometimes quietly triumphant, but more 
often toward tragedy. 

For Robinson, like Rembrandt, has his “golden shadow”—the 
shadow of frustration, of disillusion, over that which so largely 
glorifies life, or makes it desperate or, in its absence, drab. All 
three of these qualities of existence are repeatedly exemplified in his 
poetry. Further, when they occur, they are most frequently directly 
traceable to the influence of Love, as it blinds judgment, or molds 
the imminences of shadows into the shapes of folly, of desperation, 
or even of death. Two facts, then, should be noted: For Robinson 
the problem of Woman is also the problem of Man, as both are 
mutually entangled in an irresistible emotional web, with woman 
becoming either more or less effective, ideally, according to her 
fulfilled or thwarted relationship to man, or according to her ex- 
perience of Love. And since Love, more perhaps than any other 
emotion, impels personal fate or destiny toward definite individ- 
uated form, Robinson’s attitude toward Love suggests itself as a 
significant aspect of his attitude toward Fate. 

That Fate is essentially tragic. With the exception of one poem, 
Talifer, all of Robinson’s domestic narratives are colored with trag- 
edy. Tragedy is induced and ordered by the characters’ limited un- 
derstanding of the meaning of their emotions and the situations in 
which they are thereby entangled, and by their early failure to per- 
ceive, as Robinson clearly perceived, the sheer dark essence of exist- 
ence. This is why so many of them must find ultimately in sor- 
row: | 


“Selected Letters of Edwin Arlington Robinson, ed. Ridgely Torrence (New York, 
1940), Pp. 4. 
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Only the price Love ruled that we should pay: 
The dark is at the end of every day, 
And silence is the end of every song® 


To explore the personalities of Robinson’s feminine characters and 
their problems is thus to note that for this artist, as for Thomas 
Hardy, tragedy in life is intrinsic in the structure of life itself; that 
tragedy lies in an inherent dualism in existence, which creates men 
and women to be sensitive, idealistic, aspiring to love and beauty 
and goodness, but which so often also thwarts or damns them by 
contriving objectively to deny what they must conceive to be the 
essence of worth: 

God slays Himself with every leaf that flies 

And hell is more than half of paradise.® 


For man the tragic-content of life reveals itself in the snarls and 
frustrations which create, and which are human tragedy, but which 
are seen in, hence seem to exist because of, the limitations of the 
personality. So existence is heard as an eternal antiphony between 
a basic negative principle and man’s indomitable, heroic effort 
nevertheless to realize positive value. 

Love itself, then, an instance of unique worth can, like Beauty, 
only be individuated and so suggested, can never be completely or 
ideally realized; which is one reason, perhaps, why Art exists—to 
conquer the blind, shapeless Insistence by giving formal pattern 
and completeness and individual awareness to what in life can be 
known only chaotically and incompletely and always under the 
wing of the inescapable shadow. Art is man’s answer to Life: an 
attempt to force Form upon the Matter of Negation. So the answer 
to tragedy is Tragic Art; and the spirit that conceives the art is the 
heroic spirit of the Comic, that sees the inherent irrationality in 
existence, recognizes it as inevitable, but attempts to give it signifi- 
cance. That the timeless effort and purpose are actually made valid 
is evidenced in the institutions of culture and civilization, where 
the structures of politics, religion, art, stand as monuments to man’s 
indomitable refusal to accede to the tragic insistence, and to his de- 
mand for a cosmic pattern or order.” This positive tendency—this 


8 “The Woman and the Wife,” Collected Poems, p. 194. 

€ “Luke Havergal,” ibid., p. 74. Note echo of Emerson’s “Brahma” here. 

"For the basic esthetic viewpoint suggested here I am particularly indebted to E. Jor- 
dan, The Aesthetic Object (Bloomington, ind.: The Principia Press, 1937), chaps. xviii-xix, 
“Tragedy” and “Comedy.” 
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instinctive comic-artistic response to negation—may largely explain 
Robinson’s characteristic use of irony, his aseptic humor, often 
most apparent when his perception of the tragic structure is most 
keen. 

Any effort then to clarify Robinson’s concept of the Feminine is 
an attempt to work out his concept of the passion of Love and its 
ultimate darkened implications for human destiny. For the fem- 
inine element in Robinson’s poetry, as in life, moves subtly, but as a 
basic force, toward the accomplishment of an inevitable tragic Pur- 
pose, and in answer to undeniable, though not always clearly de- 
fined, urgencies. 

I 


Already it is evident that in spite of the humorous intent of the 
“pernicious rib” epithet, it bears serious consideration. It implies 
Robinson’s full recognition and acceptance of the interdependent 
relationships of man and woman in a world where, to argue from 
the balance of his work, too often the two work together—or apart 
—for immediate tragedy; though sometimes, mediately, or finally, 
a positive value for one of them gleams through tragedy like a light 
through fog. But for Robinson, too often woman does “make 
havoc” of man, awakening or still unawakened. 

Perhaps this is really only a further distilling of the ancient Eve- 
concept, where woman, with a superior subtlety, plays upon the 
more overt responses of man for double tragedy. Robinson’s fe- 
male characters are refined in thought and perception, self-ana- 
lytical, self-expressive, and often given to see themselves finally with 
a heart-broken clarity which sometimes culminates in suicide. But 
whether their disillusion and futility make such a last tragic posi- 
tive admission or not, in their objectification of the tragic nega- 
tion, the inherent dualism, they usually have a similar desperate ef- 
fect upon the men whose destinies are linked with and shaped by- 
their own. 

If Robinson was capable of presenting feminine character with 
tremendous tenderness, as in “The Poor Relation,” “For a Dead 
Lady,” “Aunt Imogen,” “Veteran Sirens,” the character of Isolt of 
the white hands, these are less individual portraits than represen- 
tations of social types—depicting the pathos of the wistful poor, an 
idealization of the poet’s mother which embraces all motherhood, 

* Collected Poems, pp. 45, 355, 184, 40, “Tristram,” p. 595, respectively. 
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the aging prostitute, the woman whose spiritual innocence, her 
clear incapacity to design harm for another, is at once heri sublimity 
and her tragic flaw in a scheming and materialistic universe. In the 
main, and particularly in narrative, his portrait-pen is gold, but 
tipped with acid which penetrates to the fundamental qualities of 
the character, which qualities ultimately become the channels for 
tragedy. 

As previously suggested, the tragic-quality prevails in the bulk 
of Robinson’s narratives. At least eight of the long poems, Merlin, 
Lancelot, Tristram, Cavender's House, Roman Bartholow, Matthias 
at the Door, Talifer, and King Jasper, utilize the emotional rela- 
tionships of men and women as basic motives for tragedy. Personal 
tragedy is, moreover, a sub-motif for social catastrophe in the Ar- 
thurian poems and in King Jasper. Talifer alone, of the domestic 
poems, skirts the abyss of domestic disaster through the interven- 
tion of a not-usual wisdom on the part of a platonic observer. Re- 
peatedly too, the short lyrics of Robinson’s earlier days suggest 
obliquely the tragedy of Love in its disillusion or tyranny, even the 
tyranny of love which no longer exists, or exists only in the obsessed 
imagination of one of the lovers, It is none the less significant for 
action if Robinson fails to see in such passion only ecstasy, and 
rather sees in it the evanescent, the shadow, the weltschmerz so 
transcendently personified by Tristram and in lesser degree by 
Lancelot and others of the less well-known characters. 

But Tristram and Lancelot are, after all, heroic figures. How 
does love affect the ordinary citizen of “Tilbury Town”? How, for 
Robinson, do most women behave toward most men? Why do so 
many men and women both reap the whirlwind, more or less 
dramatically as the case may be? We see facets of experience and 
feminine character clearly reflected in the attitudes and behavior 
of the men. There is John Gorham, the disillusioned lover, one of 
“two that have no longer much of anything to say.” His own words 
reveal something of the manner of his disquietude, and of the 
woman who has effected it: 


You are what it is that over rose-blown gardens 

Makes a pretty flutter for a season in the sun; 

You are what it is that with a mouse, Jane Wayland 
Catches him and lets him go and eats him up for fun. 


°? “John Gorham,” Collected Poems, p. 13. 
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Gorham is less obvious, more analytical, than John Evereldown, 
who knows only that always he must respond to the stark sex 
urge wherever it may lead him; for 

. .. the women are calling John Evereldown, ... 

And while they call can a man be free??? 


Heroic or ordinary, however, all men are brothers. John Ever- 
eldown is a friendless old reprobate; yet he is blood-brother to 
Merlin, once-mighty wizard, nonetheless stricken and buried in a 
“gay grave in Brittany” where, shorn of his superhuman insight as 
well as his famous beard, he has abandoned both Arthur and magic 
for a ten-year dalliance with the enchanting Vivian, a young wo- 
man who knows what she wants and knows how to get it. Even 
Lancelot must join the company of men imprisoned by feminine 
laughter and the light touch of a hand and quick lips; till he foregoes 
his Light for the lesser and false light of an amorally beautiful 
queen; and Arthur the King faces the dissolution of Camelot with 
less of soul-sickness than is occasioned by the unforgettable fact of 
Guinevere’s infidelity. 

The love-damned men, however, are legion in Robinson’s 
poetry. It is in the characters of the women who torment them and 
blind them and reduce them to a futile fevered ecstasy that we find 
an urgency which strikes the opening notes of subsequent sorrow 
as surely as inherent doom is presaged in the “Prelude” to Wag- 
ner’s Tristan. Rare indeed is the man who can save or extricate 
himself from the almost inescapable snare of the flesh—a snare 
compounded of beauty and intellect and sex and the inherent gal- 
lantry and romanticism that are part of the nature of man. Llewel- 
lyn,” of course, aided by twenty years of Priscilla’s goading him for 
“what God left out” fled one day, in company with a Scarlet One, 
and turned up on Broadway years later, unregenerate, and unre- 
gretful of anything—except that he did not leave sooner. Priscilla 
it was who faded and died. But though Llewellyn’s eyes held the 
“shine of his one victory,” even he had only exchanged one kind 
of snare for another; and fate, wearing the later guise of “civet, 
coral, rouge” contrived his continuing bondage with only a little 
more subtlety than when he had lived thrall to Priscilla’s shrill, 
domestic implacability. In the main, the story is a dark one, where 
men and women both must accede to Jove’s tyranny 

38 John Evereldown,” ibid., p. 73. 1 “Llewellyn and the Tree,” ibid., p. 59. 
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like a stairway to the sea 
Where down the blind are driven.™ 


Man is more than apt here to find his wits “foiled” with feminine 
beauty, and to recognize, too late, in a charming face 


... the rending 
Of all his purpose among men.” 


And the story repeats itself endlessly; for the basic urgency cares 
nothing for individual purposing, so long as the primal plan for 
perpetuity is maintained. 

To the long gallery of corrosive satiric portraits of women which 
relate to the sturdy forthrightness of the Elizabethan dramatists and 
the seventeenth-century writers of the “Character,” Robinson makes 
his own contributions. One, presented appropriately enough by 
that imperturbable philosopher, Captain Craig, reveals the character 
of a rich woman, “cursed with happiness”: 


... The cleverness 

God gave her—or the devil—cautions her 

That she must keep the china cup of life 

Filled somehow, and she fills it—runs it over— 
Claps her white hands while some one does the sopping 
With fingers made, she thinks, for just that purpose, 
Giggles and eats and reads and goes to church, 
Makes pretty little penitential prayers, 

And has an eighteen-carat crucifix 

Wrapped up in chamois-skin. She gives enough, 
You say; but what is giving like hers worth? 

What is a gift without the soul to guide it? 

“Poor dears, and they have cancers?—Oh!” she says; 
And away, she works at that new altar-cloth 

For the Reverend Hieronymus Mackintosh— 

Third person, Jerry. “Jerry,” she says, “can say 
Such lovely things, and make life seem so sweet!” 
... And there she goes, 

Like a whirlwind through an orchard in the springtime— 
Throwing herself away as if she thought 

The world and the whole planetary circus 

Were a flourish of apple-blossoms. Look at her! 
And here is this infernal world of ours— 


11 “Eros Turannos,” ibid., p. 33. B “The Unforgiven,” fhid., p. 39. 
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And hers, if only she might find it out— 
Starving and shrieking, sickening, suppurating, 
Whirling to God knows where . . . But look at her!" 


But she is only one, and nameless, at that. There are dozens 
of others, each individualized, each an instrument for the realiza- 
tion of the design of a brooding Fate-force, each a facet of the 
Universal Woman. Their faults, their virtues, their blindnesses, 
their perspicacities are the channels through which, for Robinson, 
so many instances of the fundamental Grotesque or Tragic-in-life 
work themselves out. 


Ii 


Like Annandale, man, the incorrigible romanticist, is constantly 
pricked by the vision of his ideal face— 


The searching face, the eloquent, strange face— 
That with a sightless beauty looked at him 
And with a speechless promise uttered words 
That were not the world’s a 7 any kind 
That he had known before . 


Occasionally, for a dream-held hour, he congratulates himself on 
finding and possessing his ideal; though in time, it resolves itself 
into such simple elements as small hands and soft lips, “a love- 
fragrance in the house,” the “sound of someone singing,” the 
“smoothing of slow fingers on his hair,” or even the “shimmer of 
pink slippers on brown tiles.”® But time has whips for love as for 
all else, and the flagellation constitutes a part of the, tragedy. So, 
again, the problem might be stated thus: Human love is an instance 
of tragedy in existence, if by tragedy we mean the inevitable failure 
of worthy individual human effort and aspiration to realize itself 
when pitted against primal urgency, garbed here as the Ideal; but 
man cannot, by nature, escape the urge to love; so woman becomes 
the instrument for both his ecstasy and his grief. What then for 
Robinson is the character of Woman? 

Eight women, drawn from six long narratives involving do- 
mestic disillusion, will provide basic patterns which, combined, 
may answer the question. There is Vivian, with her diminished 


M “Captain Craig,” ibid., pp. 127-128. 
1 The Book of Annandale,” ibid., p. 198. 
7° Thid., p. 199. 
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magician, Merlin; Guinevere, whose blue and gold beauty spelled 
disaster for Lancelot and Arthur; the two Isolts, of Brittany and 
Ireland, both doomed for love of Tristram; Gabrielle, who released 
Roman Bartholow to spiritual freedom only through her suicide; 
Althea, whose “white-bird” innocence lost Talifer, for a time, to 
the “ice and intellect and indifference” of Karen; Natalie, who 
found at a dark door the end of futility with Matthias." 

It is not particularly necessary here to analyze each of these 
characters individually. Though they are all definite personalities, 
they all possess certain basic and inalienable feminine qualities, 
which, combined, will produce a composite figure, Woman. Then 
we shall be interested to see how woman becomes the snare for 
man, and how she thus comes largely to personify fate or destiny 
as it is shaped by love. If it be conceded that a character’s funda- 
mental qualities are implied or summed up in his final destiny, it 
will be enough here to say that of the eight women above selected 
to suggest a basic Feminine principle, three, Isolt of Ireland, Nat- 
alie, Gabrielle, illustrate in death, self-induced or otherwise, qual- 
ities making for the final tragic denouement. Three, Isolt of Brit- 
tany, Vivian, Guinevere, are doomed by nature to the kind of liv- 
ing death that sheer hopeless endurance, or dumb acceptance of 
unvarnished duty, may inflict upon a vital personality. One alone, 
Althea, is allowed a normal experience in which Robinson iron- 
ically suggests happiness, but that only after considerable scarring; 
and one, Karen, temperamentally carries with her the cold ashes of 
her domestic disillusion as a bed for whatever future fires may be 
laid there in an attempted reconstruction of her life. All of them, 
however, are basically feminine; and a number of them seem more 
or less “related” in that similar qualities predestine them to some- 
what similar fates. So, although Robinson’s women are difficult to 
classify, perhaps a kind of grouping can be found for them, and 
they may be placed, however superficially, into two main groups. 

Remembering always that Robinson sees them all, in the “per- 
nicious rib” phrase, as disturbing, provocative, and both the harbin- 
gers and agents of tragedy, we may group them as the “knowing” 
and the “innocent” women. (Of course all of them, as human be- 


17] have not included in this study Laramie, wife of Cavender, or Honoria and Zoë, 
wife and daughter of King Jasper. The former emerges only through the guilt-darkened 
mind of Cavender to personify his own conscience, and the two latter are almost pure 
symbols, given feminine nature in the allegory. 
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ings, are limited in their spiritual perceptions.) The “knowing” 
women may be considered those who, like Isolt of Ireland, who is 
“all iove,” are fundamentally and instinctively instances of almost 
pure femininity with regard to man and passion. The “innocent” 
women are those like Isolt of Brittany, who have less an all-per- 
vading feminine quality than a kind of asexual innocence (but 
not ignorance) tending toward mysticism, a tolerance, and a pure 
inability to conceive harm to another—even another woman. 

The tragedy of each group differs somewhat in nature. For the 
first group, who comprise the majority, the tragedy may be as sharp 
as suicide or violent death or the desolation of the woman left be- 
hind, as Vivian was left by Merlin, or Guinevere by Lancelot. For 
the second group, it may be as dull as simple endurance or ac- 
quiescence to mere duty unrelieved by love. This is to say that the 
kind of tragedy that ensues is related to a basic quality of activity 
or passivity in the woman—the “active” woman being one who, 
under the insistence of tragic love, makes the ultimate concession, 
of whatever nature, in spite of time, circumstance, duty, or custom, 
knowing full well that only greater tragedy can ensue, and willing 
that it must; the “passive” woman, one who, caught in a web of her 
own blind spinning, can do nothing but wait and suffer, until in- 
creasing soul-sickness ends in oblivion or in a kind of depersonal- 
ized, dumb endurance. 

In a consideration of basic feminine qualities, it is important to 
note that Robinson’s women are all highly complex characters. 
Like Hardy, again, he is perhaps at his best in the portrayal of 
feminine character; his masculine characters are apt to be atyp- 
ically introspective, more given to speech and thought than to the 
action which one regards as integral to the masculine personality. 
But, unlike Hardy, Robinson creates no basically contrasting fem- 
inine types: i. e., no instances where subtlety is paired with unin- 
structed or simple-natured womanhood, and where the individual 
becomes finally perhaps less an individual than an embodiment of 
the absorbing universal insistence—a vortex into which man, like 
Jude, must inescapably be drawn, though constantly resisting. We 
can expect to find then, no Marty South, no Arabella, no Tess. 
Woman, as conceived by Robinson, is at a high, a most self-con- 
scious level. She is perhaps woman idealized, but idealized iron- 
ically, so that her flaws and the inevitable web which she must spin 
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for both herself and her lover are the more starkly imprinted upon 
our consciousness to strike a kind of Aristotelian note of tragedy. 

Yet another and paradoxical fact must also be noted here. 
These women are sharply etched. We see them objectively, noting 
their speech, their gestures and expressions, their carriage and grace 
of movement; and their emotions are so vivid and convincing that 
anyone who has been able to read the passages in Tristram, for in- 
stance, where love is both idealized and partially realized without 
feeling the touch of remembered lips upon his own must be im- 
pervious to the emotion itself. But—and here is the interesting fact 
—in Robinson’s narratives woman always occupies a subordinate 
position. Except for a few brief lyrics," the subjects of Robinson’s 
character poems are men, and the heroes of the long poems which 
bear their names are without exception men. Yet this feminine 
subservience is merely on the surface. Actually, woman’s apparent 
weakness is her strength; for by her quality of “dependence” she 
ensnares the man, and so becomes a basic factor in his tragic des- 
tiny. Queen Morgan, guileful siren who seduces Tristram while 
his heart is still sore from parting with Isolt of Ireland, states the 
woman’s apparent position clearly: 


.. > Not even when we are most in power 

Are women else than slaves to men they honor. 
Men: worthy of their reverence know this well, 
And honor them sometimes to humor them. 
We are their slaves and their impediments, 

And there is much in us to be forgiven.’® 


Morgan does not so openly admit the truth—of which Tristram’s 
destiny is an obvious example—that it is man who must be enslaved 
by woman. Or so, at least, Robinson sees it. Let us, by analysis of 
general and individual characteristics, suggest how the process oc- 
curs. 

IV 


We have noted that woman, as Robinson sees her, is physically 
beautiful, pictorially lovely. She is intelligent always, and intel- 
lectual, often; yet, being human also, she is not intelligent or self- 
conscious enough to forestall tragedy by being able to recognize 

** See “Aunt Imogen,” “The Poor Relation,” “The Woman and the Wife,” previously 


cited. 
4° “Tristram,” Collected Poems, p. 611. 
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herself objectively, and in advance, as an instrument for the realiza- 
tion of an obscurely working destiny, or as a positive example of 
negativity endlessly asserting itself in the patterns of individual hu- 
man difficulties. She cannot protect herself either by acting differ- 
ently, or by developing a philosophical attitude which would make 
life endurable if not ecstatic. She becomes, it is true, an instance of 
the object tragedy, a satisfying example of the perfectibility of hu- 
man artistry as revealed in the object of art; but in so becoming, she 
has again asserted the basic negation: she has lived but to die, 
physically or spiritually, and dying she has become a tragic object 
—but she has ceased to exist. But for this she cannot be blamed, 
and Robinson never censures; for she is as much a victim of the 
tragedy as an agent of it. He does, however, find, and reveal in her 
character, qualities which build surely toward the darkening fate. 

With her charm, her seductive loveliness, she often possesses a 
certain feline quality—the adjective is repeatedly applied—which 
makes her capable of dissimulation, of taking rather than of giving, 
even of a quiet sadism; and of calculated and schematic action 
toward a perhaps unadmitted end. Part of her ability, or disability, 
lies in a superior sensitivity which is apt to render her at last hope- 
lessly futile and cynical, and almost always more penetrating than 
the attendant man. Often she can diagnose her own spiritual ill- 
ness and that of her lover; but she cannot heal the disease, hence 
the cynicism. And always her sensitivity impresses upon her the 
weight of time, circumstance, duty, and custom, which contrive to 
force her, either through positive action, or positive inaction, to- 
ward the ultimate despair of negation. 

It is interesting to note that in these “case histories” of domestic 
tragedy all of the women but one—Althea—are brought to love 
and be loved by the wrong men; whether wrong because one of the 
two, in legality or loyalty, has incurred obligations to another, or 
wrong because of temperamental incompatibility, or wrong be- 
cause, in two instances, Gabrielle and Natalie, they have married 
for comfort and position rather than for love, and in two instances, 
Guinevere and Isolt of Ireland, for duty rather than for love. This 
somewhat characteristic tendency on the part of these women sug- 
gests that Robinson conceives woman as basically an amoral be- 
ing; or, to put it less harshly, as a being whose acts originate in im- 
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pulse or passion rather than in reason; or, in indifference or cold- 
ness or apathy toward fate rather even than in passion. 

Not that these women, however, escape the penalties of reason 
—mental conflict, or self-castigation; or not that they cannot and 
do not see themselves, as Lancelot sees them, making toys of men, 
but themselves made toys by time. Such anticipation leads them 
often then to a carpe diem philosophy, making them seize the pres- 
ent hour with all its doubts and dangers, in preference to an avoid- 
ing or deferring of the issue in favor of a future of which they can 
believe nothing much except that it is almost bound to barren dark- 
ness. So it is that Guinevere and Isolt of Ireland and Vivian fly in 
the face of time and duty and circumstance for obvious tragedy; 
and Natalie and Gabrielle and Isolt of Brittany submit to the mo- 
ment less dramatically, but must find their tragedy in silent suffer- 
ing until, for the first two, selfcontempt brings the final futility 
of suicide, and for the last, ungarnished duty fills the unfillable 
vacancy left by vanished love. | 

This suggests that Robinson is making an ironic implication 
regarding the apparent perversity of destiny—that the significant 
attitudes and experiences must so often exist outside of the limita- 
tions of man’s efforts to. coerce and order them by the laws of cus- 
tom, expediency, or practicality. Or perhaps it implies a basic per- 
versity in human nature itself. In general, and for woman, it sug- 
gests action motivated by impulse rather than by reason, though 
reason may even at the time cast a warning shadow over the act, 
and conscience may brood long over inevitable consequences; or, 
again it may suggest that here woman, when she cannot act, will 
simply wait and endure, till negativity becomes positive in sheer 
malignancy, and destruction ends a kind of spiritual marathon. 

But in any case, woman here is both victimizer and victimized. 
For her, and for her lover then, there is no escape. Passionate, like 
Guinevere and Isolt of Ireland, or “ice,” like Karen, she is doomed. 
Humble, like Isolt of Brittany, or proud like Vivian, she is at odds 
with time, which stays its hand not even before the magic majesty 
of a Merlin. When, as with Althea, virtue seems at long last to 
find its reward, in the establishment of a home with Talifer and 
their young son, we remember that here is perhaps Robinson’s 
most sustained irony with regard to domesticity and the perma- 
nence of human love. First, Talifer and Althea are closer to “ordi- 
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nary” people than any of the other characters in question. They are 
neither rich like Matthias, psychopathic like Cavender, mighty in 
magic like Merlin, nor noble and “heroic” like the other Arthurian 
characters. Second, Talifer in his judgment has already seriously 
erred, and must be saved by outside advice; hence, in his peaceful 
readjustment he is fortunate merely, rather than wiser; he may 
logically be expected to err again. And if, for Roman Bartholow 
and Matthias, personal freedom for positive moral action is im- 
plied in the suicides of Gabrielle and Natalie, respectively, the 
tragedy has first occurred, the women involved have paid with their 
blood, and the men with heartbreak. 

It remains: only to intensify the preceding generalizations with 
some specific references. It is a temptation to turn to individuals 
like Queen Guinevere or Isolt of Ireland who make a lasting im- 
pression upon us; but perhaps their force of character owes some- 
thing, at least, to our long traditional acquaintance with them.” 
Of our group of eight, all but two, Althea and Isolt of Brittany, be- 
long by destiny and temperament with the “knowing” women. Of 
the “innocent” women, Althea temporarily escapes tragedy, so 
that Isolt of Brittany is the best example. Then, for as much con- 
trast as possible, a brief study may well be made of Natalie and 
Vivian, as they represent the “knowing” women in two extreme 
types of fate—suicide and desolation. 

Natalie,” the wife of Matthias, is slim, with an “easy. stateli- 
ness,” a firm mouth, large eyes, red hair, and “an edible cleanness 
of countenance.” ‘She has a moody, somewhat poetical, tempera- 
ment, is given to asking uncomfortable questions, and cherishes a 
demure impulsiveness which often pricks Matthias’s bland self-satis- 
faction and his proprietary pride in her. With the innate flattery 
of women, she often calls him her “sovereign,” yet her mind is her 
own; it is, furthermore, of a philosophic quality not eased by the 
fact that she is aware of a “futility to nourish and conceal.” Know- 
ing her own defection, she refuses to judge others as, from his “emi- 
nence,” Matthias sometimes judges Garth a weakling for his suicide. 

The cowardice or bravery of suicide troubles Natalie, who her- 


*°'The problem of what exactly Robinson added to the traditional characters of the 
Arthurian women is itself an interesting one; we know that he endowed them with tre- 
mendous passion and keen intellect. He himself noted that he tried to make Guinevere 
“interesting.” 

31 “Matthias at the Door,” Collected Poems, p. 1077. 
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self finds in it a kind of bravery. Behind her mask of resignation, 
Natalie realizes her life as “a waste of being.” She sees herself in 
a cage, for Matthias to look at and play with; for she has married 
him for comfort rather than for love, when in honesty of passion 
she should have married Timberlake. Now, possessing both pas- 
sion and temperament in a situation which blunts both, she can as- 
sume only the guise of a cynical mirthless mirth. “What has a 
woman left to do but laugh—unless she cries ?”?? 

With a kind of masculine candor (“TIl be direct, and so not like 
a woman”)” she confesses to Matthias her fault: 


“, ..I married you, Matthias, 

Because I liked you, and because your love 
Was too real to be tortured, and because 
There was no better thing for me to do.” 


Her confession lies like a sword between them. With the practi- 
cality of women, Natalie appeals to his common sense and regard 
for appearance. Others, she says, have also adapted themselves to 
an arid way, and “patches are better than holes,”*> But the situa- 
tion is not bettered, and now Natalie can give herself only to time, 
a time embittered by her knowledge of the deceits by which she 
once made Matthias love her defects. For three barren years they 
attempt to continue the farce, Natalie’s inherent passivity making 
her unable to leave Matthias, although his sense of betrayal sets up 
in him a physical and spiritual deterioration. Since she is too sensi- 
tive, however, to blunt herself into a mere acceptance of the facts, 
rage and self-contempt alone are left for her. She sees that her 
initial error lay in what Matthias calls selling herself for “satisfac- 
tion and advantage,” and in a distorted loyalty which made her 
give up Timberlake, whose life Matthias had once saved. The sit- 
uation is too complex for any solution of which she is capable, and 
seeing no other end to the impasse, Natalie finds in a river her 
only answer to the problem of mutual betrayal. 

Natalie’s tragic flaw is a complexity of personality in which fine 
qualities of character contrive to be self-contradictory. She tries to 
rationalize the basically irrational motive of sex, but the irrationality 
triumphs, after all, and her own late-blooming honesty makes her 
see both her mistake and the fact that its remedy is beyond her. In 


33 Thid., p. 1109. 8 hid., p. 1110. 
34 Thid., p. UI. 26 Thid., p. 1114. 
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her downfall, she precipitates the moral collapse of Matthias. Nat- 
alie’s is a character in which pride, passion, subtlety, physical beauty, 
and honesty react fatally upon each other. In the end, both man 
and woman are doomed—by nature, by sex, and by fates and ways 
that Natalie sees as “so malignantly mixed up that it’s a miracle 
. . . SO few of us die crazy.”** Natalie represents the “knowing” 
woman, whose tragic charm culminates, through passivity, in overt 
personal catastrophe, and in the tightening of the already-spun web 
of despair for her lover. 

Vivian™ illustrates the knowing woman whose d within 
limits, is consciously and actively self-designed. With a forthright, 
level-eyed regard for what she wanted, she chose Merlin for her 
lover when first she saw him on a youthful visit to Arthur’s court. 
- The Robinsonian irony is marked here, for Merlin, with all his per- 
ception and foresight, and knowing full well exactly what is hap- 
pening to him, is still unable to resist Vivian’s tragic and fatal 
charms. In ten years’ dalliance, Merlin is “buried alive . . . by love 
made little and by woman shorn .. .”’* And the strands of Vivian’s 
emotional net? 

They are, of course, woven of the inevitable beauty, combined 
with a certain recklessness and ruthlessness (“I’m a savage, and I 
love no man as I have seen him yet”)” and a hard-headed insistence 
on personal desires. And there are sides of experience that Vivian 
will have none of: 

Mortality in all its hues and emblems— 
Black wear, long argument, and all the cold 
And solemn things that appertain to graves.’ 


She will, in fact, acknowledge no obligation except to her own 
beauty and charm and pleasure; and her one fear is that Merlin 
will go back to Arthur and leave her alone. So she exerts all of her 
feminine guile, enchanting him doubly with her wit, and with a 
certain impudence which his gravity finds unique and refreshing, 
and coiling herself about him like an insinuating and decorative 
cat. i i 
Actually, there is much of the feline in Vivian. She is too wise 
ever patently to-insist on her own will. She prefers to suggest and 


*° Ibid., p. 1107. 
?7 “Merlin,” Collected Poems, p. 235. 28 Thid., p. 260. 
9° bid., p. 264. 89 Thid., p. 268. 
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charm and coax until her designs—which she makes Merlin think 
are his inspirations—are achieved, to drop like ripe fruit into her 
avid, lovely fingers. “Being woman, I can wait,” she says.™ Like 
every woman the man she loves, she flatters Merlin outrageously: 
“.. Iam near to giving all to you/Because you are so great and 
I so little"? Or, “You are the wisest man that ever was.” Or, 
“There is no other Merlin than yourself/And you are never going 
to be old.”** 

But with all her enchanting raillery and charm, Vivian is too 
practically clever not to recognize forces which even she cannot 
conquer. Here the defects in the situation lie both within her and 
without; for added to her own qualities for tragedy are the forces 
of Time and Change, which mean as much for her as for any wo- 
man. Fate, in the guise of Arthur, wrecked by another woman’s 
infidelity, will bring about the one thing that she fears. Merlin 
must go back, being himself the creature of Time, which at last 
calls him home. 

The snare, however, is sprung again; for when he leaves, he is 
a shattered Merlin, unable to help Arthur whom once he had 
created to be the pattern for all kings. And for Vivian we know 
that the world ends with the sound of Merlin’s departure. There 
are no dramatics for her—only the closing of a gate so quietly that 
“Merlin could have heard no sound of it.”° But it is the noise- 
less sound of the inexorable—the closing in upon her of Time 
and Change, and a memory that she will not again be alone with- 
out. For one of her insistent, pleasure-loving, and vivid tempera- 
ment her commitment to loneliness can be only a kind of living 
death. And we know that she will be lonely; having known Mer- 
lin’s love, she can hardly hope for satisfaction from a merely mortal 
lover. 

Vivian’s tragedy is as intense as Natalie’s. Essentially, she is a 
woman of great emotional potentialities—now thwarted. It is no 
mitigation of her sorrow and desolation to realize, as she does, with 
unflinching clarity, that she and Merlin are each other’s mutual 
punishment, he being punished for possessing more than mortal 
wisdom, she, for being “out of tune with Time.” If she is siren to 
Merlin, she is herself captive of a frustrating fate. 


8t Ibid., p. 275. 
83 Ibid., p. 276. 33 Ibid., p. 280. 
34 Ibid., p. 279. 5 Ibid., p. 298. 
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In the character of perhaps the loveliest and most moving of 
Robinson’s feminine creations, Isolt of Brittany,®* exists the most 
perfect representation of the “innocent” women. Half-child, half- 
woman, wide-eyed and golden-haired, Isolt lives in a dream-world 
dominated always by the figure of one man, Tristram. There is in 
her “the sick touch of prophecy concealing disillusion,” yet there 
is also a “poise of sense” which enables her to look her own defec- 
tion of loyalty and belief in the face. If Tristram, who, in a mo- 
ment of whim, has left her his agate, and unknowingly taken in 
exchange her heart, does not return, she will have been, she says, 


“,.. but one poor woman more 
Whose punishment for being born a woman 
Was to believe and wait... .”38 


But believing, she is not deceived. Her purity of character, her fi- 
delity and integrity, are symbolized by a “flame-white loveliness.” 
She is tragic and profound in her candor, artlessness, quaint so- 
lemnity, patience, mildness, and mystical wisdom (for she is neither 
old enough nor experienced enough to be practically wise except 
from intuition). If she cannot win Tristram’s passion, she can, she 
says, “teach and heal.” And so she could—if the memory of the 
other Isolt did not block for Tristram even such hope of peace. In 
the end, Isolt can admit with serene sadness, 


“I would have been the world 

And heaven to Tristram, and was nothing to him; 
.. . If he had lived, 

He would have pitied me and smiled at me, 


And he would always have been kind to me.”*? 


She can reflect that Tristram had never been there, for her; nor 
had he died for her, nor, perhaps, even thought of her; yet, in the 
irony of existence, he would continue to be all for her. With Tris- 
tram dead, she knows but one duty—to be “Queen of Here or 
There,” and she does not ask much of life except to have her dreams 
—if she must live. From them, and from the slow changes that 
will come, wisdom may sometime grow. 

It may be questioned how Isolt can be considered a snare for 
Tristram. It is a case where her very beauty of character works the 


86 Tristram,” Collected Poems, p. 595. 37 Ibid., p. 601. 
38 Ibid., p. 600. 3? Thid., pp. 727-728. 
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mischief for both of them. Isolt is too generous in nature to be 
able to do anything but try to understand a harsh fate, and endure. 
Tristram’s passion is of a more earthy kind, but like Laramie, 
Isolt knows that 


“Love is not vengeance, though it may be death, 
Which may be life... .”4° 


and her very quietude induces in Tristram a pale pity which he 
tries to convince himself is love. So marrying her, he unwittingly 
tightens the net, and complicates his own situation by completing 
the second of the triangles in which he is involved. His sin of 
adultery is thus double rather than single, and only tragedy for aH 
four characters can ensue. 

Thus, from numerous suggestions, emerges the composite fig- 
ure, Woman. She is beautiful, intelligent, intuitive. She knows 
man’s nature and can flatter and beguile him. She is sensitive—to 
her situation, to the shadow of time, to the inevitability of fate 
which can only work cruelty to her love. So she is often futile, 
hopeless, cynical. If she is none of these last, she is sad with her 
own dark wisdom, or serene, under the necessity of a tragic waiting. 
She may be passionate, or distractingly aloof. But—and this is the 
final emphasis—for Robinson, she is the tragic instrument for man’s 
fall, his deflection from an individual purposing, which is thus des- 
tined to be assimilated into the primal urgency. She is, then, to 
repeat, an amoral being, seen at last, in all her bewitching com- 
plexity, as the creature of impulse or emotion or instinct. And now 
it must be admitted that, though Robinson frequently tuzus to the 
romantic concepts of chivalry for his imagery and characters, there 
is nothing chivalric in his creation of feminine characer. His very 
expertness in feminine psychology relieves him here of any quality 
of mysticism or suggestion of woman-worship. He admits woman’s 
dangerous charm—and perhaps in retribution, he makes her proud 
in her knowledge of her own worth, but ultimately humble in her 
dominant necessity for Love, and her dependence upon man—who 
cannot live without her, but who frequently cannot live with her— 
or for her. We remember that two of the most heroic figures, 
Lancelot and Merlin, left Guinevere and Vivian, the former for his 
true Light, the latter for a world which he could not resign even 
though already it crumbled beneath his returning feet. 


‘t “Cavender’s House,” Collected Poems, p. 979. 
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These then are for Robinson the larger outlines of the feminine 
character. They are capable of infinite individual personal sha- 
dings, but the basic pattern is consistent, and the larger emotional 
implications are logical and clear: Love, as one aspect of the Life 
Tragedy, is itself tragic; although in his insistence upon love, Rob- 
inson suggests it as also of paramount value—even a value which 
must be realized only through an obscuring veil of sorrow. But 
whatever the overtones, the tragic principle is unmistakable. Wo- 
man it is—the “pernicious rib”’—who proffers to man the golden 
apple plucked from a tree of questionable Knowledge. And the 
gates of the Eternal Garden are closed thereafter to both. 


THE “SAVIOR” IN THE POETRY OF 
ROBINSON JEFFERS 


WILLIAM SAVAGE JOHNSON 
The University of Kansas 


NE OF the concepts which appears most frequently in the 

poetry of Robinson Jeffers is that of the “Savior.” By a process 
of logical deduction from his fundamental philosophical assump- 
tions, the Savior comes to represent a spirit of opposition to good, 
almost the devil of Jeffers’s cosmogony. And yet the poet’s attitude 
toward the savior type is slightly ambiguous, for the conflict be- 
tween his acquired intellectual system and his Christian inheritance 
has not been entirely resolved. His father, William Hamilton 
Jeffers, was a professor in a theological seminary and had been a 
preacher before his son’s birth. Jeffers’s affection and reverence for 
him are clearly shown in the long ode, “The Year of Mourning,” 
published in the early volume Californians (1916). In it he praises 
the virtues found in his father which he was coming to admire as 
central, calm, serenity, strength, and sternness, and that love of 
truth which had led him to make broad “the beautiful steep high- 
ways of the mind.” The elder Jeffers’s aspiration not only to find 
the truth but to make it prevail in the world, the aspiration of the 
preacher, the prophet or messiah, made its impress on the mind of 
the poet and has never wholly deserted him. 


But the tenets of orthodox Christianity, which sufficed the fa- 
ther, were early found to be wholly untenable by the son. The 
study of modern science and psychology persuaded him that the 
doctrines of the fatherhood of God, the sacredness of human per- 
sonality and man’s central place in the scheme of things had no 
foundation in fact. He turned to a faith diametrically opposite, to 
a conviction of the utter insignificance of man and even of life it- 
self, and of the folly and futility of a devotion to man’s preserva- 
tion and salvation. But a creed made up of negations can be satis- 
factory to no one, least of all to a poet. Although his surrender, not 
only of all the supernatural but also the purely human values of 
Christianity, is extraordinarily complete, Jeffers finds an object of 
worship in the vast inhuman universe, in the beauty of mountain 
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and sea, of wind and cloud, of all those mighty forces which existed 
before life came to the planet and which will continue to exist after 
it is gone. His most eloquent statement of this creed is in Fayne 
Fraser’s speech to Lance in Give Your Heart to the Hawks (1933), 
beginning: “No. Listen: how the air rushes along the keel of the 
roof,” and ending with the words: “the world’s out of our power, 
the goodness and splendor are things we cannot pervert, although 
we are part of them and love them well.” 

It is, indeed, a startling and dismaying part of Jeffers’s doctrine 
that life itself is negative; it is.silence that is the “treasure,” night 
that is “the deeper fountain,” “the calm mother,” and immortal. 
Carrying this thought further, he regards life as a corruption, 
consciousness a disease. Since night and silence are normal, life is 
abnormal. Life implies the fading of the flower, the rotting of the 
fruit. Cities, especially, represent the corruption of life, civilization 
is life which has passed maturity and has already begun to rot, it is 
“a transient sickness.” The last phrase, it is true, implies that life 
moves in cycles, so if life implies death, death in turn implies life. 
The cyclic character of civilizations appears in different forms in the 
philosophies of Aristotle, Vico, Flinders Petrie, and Spengler, with 
all of whom Jeffers seems to have been acquainted. But, in general, 
it is the degenerative character of civilization and not its possibility 
of renewal that Jeffers insists upon. 

From these considerations follow Jeffers’s ethics. The life of man 
has beauty and dignity only when regarded as a comparatively un- 
important part of a vast whole. Men going quietly about their bus- 
iness inspire respect, men trying to arrogate to human life an im- 
portance of its own only make themselves ridiculous. Man can keep 
morally and intellectually healthy only by keeping close to the 
normal and fundamental, to those objects of nature which are most 
permanent, the night, the mountains, the sea, or if one must make 
some concession to animate life, the forest redwoods. To love man 
is to love the abnormal, the corrupt, the ephemeral. The virtues 
which he would have us cultivate are embodied in the symbols of 
the rock and the hawk, serenity, impassivity, unassailable strength 
on the one hand, and intellectual ruthlessness and a realistic view 
of life on the other. 

Yet Jeffers’s poems deal chiefly with human life, even though it 
be life in a struggle with death, or inviting death. Even his short 
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meditative poems show us human life against the background of 
inanimate nature, or the human mind contemplating the animate 
or inanimate universe; and some of the characters for whom he 
feels the greatest sympathy, for example, Fayne Fraser and Mad- 
rone Bothwell, are those who, far from imitating the passivity of 
the rock, struggle most fiercely to keep a hold on life. 

More frequently, to be sure, life is represented as suicidal and 
love as perverted; incest and cancer are favorite symbols. The 
protagonists of his stories are violent and repulsive, characters pow- 
erfully and realistically treated, but distorted out of verisimilitude 
in order to give tragic largeness and grandeur to his theme. The 
active virus is chiefly in his women, Tamar, Faith Heriot, Fera Mar- 
tial, and their sisters. The men are represented more character- 
istically as the victims rather than the active agents of perversion. 
But active or passive, human life seems not only dominated by the 
will to death but unworthy of survival. If there is any hope for the 
world, it is in the destruction of mankind as it now exists, the “hope 
of burning off at least the top layer of the time’s uncleanness.”* It 
follows that the role of the savior, love of mankind, the rescue and 
salvation of men, is dangerous, immoral, and to be resisted. 

And yet why resist? Why attempt to save man from his own 
weaknesses, why this continual warning against the wrong direc- 
tion of human endeavor, this constant attempt to save man from 
saviors, to heal him of his self-inflicted wounds? Candid self-exam- 
ination compels the poet to admit that he is himself something of 
a savior: 


I also am not innocent 

Of Contagion, but have spread my spirit on the deep world. 
I have gotten sons and sent the fire wider... . 

And have widened in my idleness 

The disastrous personality of life with poems—* 


Evidently, then, the figure of the savior has for Jeffers its attraction 
as well as its repulsion. And it would not be surprising if such a 
character, though a portent of disaster, should be found at times to 
be the spokesman of his own philosophical perceptions. 

Jeffers’s dilemma is, of course, not an unusual one in twentieth- 


1 “Prescription of Painful Ends,” in Be Angry at the Sun and Other Poems (New 
York [1941]), p. 102. 
a “Margrave,” in Thurso’s Landing and Other Poems (New York [1932]), p. 142. 
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century poetry. C. Day-Lewis has spoken of T. S. Eliots discov- 
ery of the “death-will in western civilization before it rose to the 
surface in the disillusionment of the later war years.” In Eliot’s 
later poetry, Ash-Wednesday, Murder in the Cathedral, East 
Coker, this is resisted, but the will to a profounder life has not 
shaken off entirely the earlier will to death. The ideal sought is 
not joy, but peace, gained through humility, submission to the will 
of God, self-abnegation. In Yeats the determination to retain pas- 
sion in poetry and life is joined with a stern repression of earlier 
romantic exuberance. The criterion of worthy character is found 
in its courage in facing death. 

In Jeffers the good life is dominated by a more negative ideal 
than in either Eliot or Yeats. For mankind as a whole he finds lit- 
tle hope. For the individual the good life is still possible, but only 
by withdrawal from the contagion of the herd, by the love turned 
outward toward inanimate, or at least nonhuman, nature, and by 
renunciation of humanitarian endeavor. This idea is embodied 
especially in Jeffers’s early work, in a figure opposed to that of the 
savior, the hermit. In Californians the chief influence is that of 
Wordsworth, and it is evident that the poet has been attracted by 
such Wordsworthian characters as the old leech-gatherer, the Soli- 
tary, Michael, Ruth and Lucy, characters removed from the con- 
tamination of civilization and living a life close to nature. Words- 
worth’s ideas concerning the unity of man and nature, the healing 
function of nature, the value of simplicity and the primary affec- 
tions have been appropriated. And while Wordsworth’s mystical 
nature-religion does not appear, the hermit characters of this vol- 
ume, Stephen Brown, Graham, and the others, are not misan- 
thropists; they may even regret their removal from “the sweet looks 
and kindly help of men,” although it is recognized that it is such 
removal that gives them what they seek, serenity and independence. 
Less successful in their attempt to escape the corrupting influence 
of human association are such later heroes as Cawdor, Reave 
Thurso, and Bruce Ferguson. Each of these has sought, as did 
Stephen Brown and Graham, “the best of possible lives,” “a cattle- 
driving and horseback life—on the free mountains,” but each fails 
to “cut humanity out of his being” and so to escape tragedy. 

Opposed in every respect to the figure of the hermit is that of the 

° A Hope for Poetry (Oxford, 1934), chap. iv, p. 18. 
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savior. By keeping his gaze too exclusively fixed on mankind the 
savior loses the perspective which can only be gained by seeing man 
against the background of the vast universe; his sense of the im- 
portance of his own personality becomes inflated; he makes men 
dependent on him and he loses his own independence; he forfeits 
the sources of mental health which are open to him. He attempts 
to draw men nearer together, to deepen their humanity, and thus 
to save a race doomed to self-destruction and best left to perish in 
its own way. 

Jeffers’s only extended philosophical discussion of the savior- 
concept is in his longish poem, “Meditation on Saviours.’* It is a 
confused and rather incoherent poem, but it is of interest as a per- 
sonal confession of the dilemma in which the poet finds himself. 
[ts chief purpose seems to be to establish in his own mind and per- 
son a right relation to the phenomenon contemplated. On the one 
hand is the impulse to extend a helping hand by imparting to the 
people his own secret of quietness. He remembers a recent resolve 
not to take refuge in contempt, “nor in death nor in a walled gar- 
den.” He remembers also that the people “as much as the sea- 
granite is part of the God from whom I desire not to be fugitive.” 
And though pity and love may be suppressed, power offers a greater 
temptation. 

But against this impulse to help mankind one must be mind- 
‘ul of the fate of saviors, at least in the Western world, Caesar 
reaping the “daggers of gratitude” of the people who had once 
lain at his feet, the “young Jew writhing on the domed hill in the 
earthquake.” The saving force that is needed is not love but “wis- 
Jom without love-—power without hatred,” mind acting like a 
many-bladed machine and with indifference. After all, the wise 
nan is powerless to impart his wisdom. The prophet’s disciples 
would corrupt it, turning it first into power and then into ruin. 
Moreover, the prophet’s temporary power can be renounced by one 
who has attained to a position of still greater strength, the “peace 
hat quiets the desire even of praising it.” Besides, the people need 
10 savior, “salvation comes and takes them by force,” for they have 
‘drunk from both pitchers,” the tumult and agony of human con- 
sciousness and the peace that brings consciousness to a close. So he 
=nds with the exhortation to all men (though it would be more 

“Cawdor and Other Poems (New York, 1928), pp. 155 ff. 
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consistent to have made it a personal resolution only) “to love the 
coast opposite humanity,” “the inhuman God” rather than “the 
hunter’s own image.” 

In turning to the specific representatives of the savior-concept 
in Jeffers’s poems, one may begin perhaps with the observation that 
these are of three main sorts: the mythical, the historical, and the 
fictional. The mythical are the concretizations of the thought of 
the race in gigantic protagonists. They represent not so much the 
poet’s own thought about the subject as that of mankind. Primary 
among these is Prometheus, often regarded as a prototype of Christ 
and so interpreted by Jeffers. The only extended mention of the 
fable is in the comparatively late poem, “At the Birth of an Age,” 
a study of the Christian culture age, especially in its aspects of “self- 
contradiction and self-frustration.” Here, in a conversation with At- 
tila, Prometheus is described by the Christian bishop Lupus as “a 
wise giant that loved mankind,” and, like Christ, “hanged for lov- 
ing mankind.” Further analogies are found with the Gothic 
“hanged god,” who demanded the greatest sacrifice and found this 
only by hanging himself “as a sacrifice to himself,” and with 
Woden, who sought wisdom through self-inflicted pain. A still 
more interesting analogy is in Attila’s own claim to being a savior 
who will “in streams of blood exterminate rebellion and settle the 
world,” bringing about a new order of men “laboring in orderly 
peace” under his lordship. Thus the figure of Christ is again con- 
nected in a sinister way with the Caesars and Attilas of the world 
and looks forward to the fanatical Hitler. 

If we gather together all these ideas, we find the concept of a 
savior who loves not men but mankind, who is willing to immo- 
late himself for that love, whose consuming egotism demands the 
greatest sacrifice, which can only be himself, and who desires wis- 
dom, which comes only through pain. To this is added the idea of 
conferring peace and happiness through bloodshed and by con- 
quest. “Am I not like your God,” Attila asks, “that gave himself 
up to torture to save humanity because he loved them?” 

Jeffers makes frequent reference to Christ throughout his poems, 
treating him as a mythical figure. In “Fog, he is classed with 
Caesar, Napoleon, and Gautama, all dreamers with sacred hungers, 


® Solstice and Other Poems (New York, 1935). 
° Roan Stallion, Tamar, and Other Poems (New York, 1925), p. 87. 
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“worshippers of oneness,” who try to reduce their environment to 
their own image. In “Shine, Perishing Republic,’ he is thought of 
as God caught in “the trap that catches noblest spirits,” love of man. 
In another poem in the same volume Christ is referred to as “a free 
eagle” drawn dustward by love.® 

The Women at Point Sur begins with a striking parable of im- 
molation, the crucified hawk, and this has its counterpart in the 
caged eagle of Cawdor, symbolizing the needless crucifixions of 
human life. The chief study of the Christ figure, however, is to 
be found in the Dear Judas volume. The two long poems in this 
volume present different aspects of that love which is the charac- 
teristic quality of the savior. The Loving Shepherdess embodies a 
kind which, as Jeffers expresses it, may be regarded as “nearly pure, 
therefore undeluded, but quite inefficient.” It is the idea of im- 
molation pure and simple and carried to an absurd extreme. Para- 
phrases of the words of Christ put in the mouth of Clare Walker 
make the implications clear. 

In contrast with the purer type of love represented in “The 
Loving Shepherdess” is the “possessive” love attributed to the Jesus 
of the “passion play,” “Dear Judas.” Here the poet tries to indicate 
the extreme perversion of which the savior passion is capable. Love 
of men is lost in love of mankind (sacrificed to an abstraction); it is 
confused by self-delusion, swallowed in enormous egotism; it turns 
to self-love and love of power and is made dependent on disciple- 
ship, and discipleship is used to further inflate the ego. Its essence 
is found in Jesus’s words to Mary: 


... Not for the power: Oh, more than power, 
actual possession. To be with my people, 
In their very hearts, a part of their being, 
inseparable from those that love me, 
more closely touching them 
Than the cloth of the inner garment 
touches the flesh. That this is tyrannous 
I know, that it is love run to lust: 
but I will possess them.? 


It is, as he goes on to say, “a greater dominion, more tyrannous, 
more terrible” than that of Caesar or any other subduer of the earth. 


* Ibid., p. 95. ® The Coast-Range Christ," p. 200. 
°? Dear Judas and Other Poems (New York, 1929), pp. 32-33. 
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In its fanaticism it hardens the heart to pity and is willing to de- 
stroy the people whom it would save. 

The two invented characters of Jeffers’s stories who most clearly 
are victims of the savior-complex are Barclay of The Women at 
Point Sur and Margrave in the poem of that title. Both envisage 
themselves as “saviors of humanity,” both wish to be discoverers, 
Barclay of moral and religious truth, Margrave of scientific. Both 
are fanatics, tremendous egotists, ready to sacrifice human life and 
happiness to an imagined future gain. Barclay hopes to make his 
discovery by “overleaping the walls of nature,” defying the ac- 
cepted taboos and freeing his moral nature by a monstrous act 
which shall take him beyond good and evil. Margrave commits a 
single crime in order that he may have the means to confer a su- 
preme benefaction. Barclay, like Jesus, feels the need of disciple- 
ship: “The mind’s powerless in vacuo, no one can dispense with dis- 
ciples.” Margrave seeks no disciples, his scientific studies will be 
pursued in solitude, but he depends on the idea of humanity as the 
recipient of his benefactions. 

Finally, we come to the historical figures whom Jeffers selects 
as illustrative of the savior-complex. As we have seen, he is likely 
to think of the great conquerors or “earth-subduers” as picturing 
themselves as saviors. Without the dynamism given by fanaticism, 
self-delusion and self-idealization, great achievement is less likely. 
So he associates Caesar, Napoleon, Gautama with Prometheus or 
Christ, as all belonging to the same species. His first study of this 
kind was of Woodrow Wilson, about whom he wrote a short poem 
in 1924."° Wilson represents the savior in defeat (as in the end 
all saviors must be defeated): “My labor/Dies with me, why was I 
drawn out of this depth?” ‘The answer which he receives to this 
question is that no man represents more than a thread in the pat- 
tern. Wilson’s “huge delusion” “that the God of the stars needed 
[his] help” was merely the circumstance that made possible the 
“tragic quality” which conditioned the playing of his transitory 
role in the world’s drama. Jeffers does not condemn Wilson, he 
finds his character in many ways admirable, but he recognizes in 
him the typical complex of qualities of the savior-type, self-cen- 
teredness, self-delusion, the devotion to an abstraction and to a cause 
which must in the end prove futile. 

30 Roan Stallion, pp. 99-100. 
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Jeffers’s most recent incarnation of the savior-type is Hitler in 
“The Bowl of Blood”: i 


Where am I leading the Germans, King? 
From ruin to dominion. 

From degradation and poverty to honor, 
wealth, power, 

Vengeance and victory. 


Hitler is a figure peculiarly adapted to Jeffers’s text. He em- 
bodies all the qualities belonging to the poet’s conception of the 
type, his self-hypnotism, his megalomania, his sinister and ruinous 
tendency. He shares Wilson’s feeling of martyrdom. Though anti- 
Christian, he tends to identify himself with Christ: “This is my 
Gethsemane night, Christ’s agony in the Garden.” But the idea 
which most clearly emerges from this powerful masque is the con- 
trast between the savior’s delusion of personal power and the im- 
portance of his messiahship and his actual powerlessness. In this 
poem Jeffers returns to the same devastating ironic contrast that 
we noticed in the Wilson poem. The central idea is presented in 
two speeches by the choric figures of the Maskers. 


First Masker. 
How can one man gather all power? 
How does a. man dare? 
This is an evil thing, too dark to understand, 
What meat fed -Caesar. 

Second. 
Yet I can answer you. 
Listen: power is a great hollow spirit 
That needs a center. 
It chooses one man almost at random 
And clouds him and clots around him 

and it possesses him. 

Listen: the man does not have power, 
Power has the man.” 


Perhaps this essay may most fitly conclude with Jeffers’s own 
sober prose comment on the subject of our discussion, in which he 
still finds himself unable to shake himself quite free from the di- 
lemma that is inherent in his position. It is found in a letter to 


** Be Angry at the Sun, p. 76. 32 Thid., pp. 69-70. 
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James Rorty quoted by Lawrence Clark Powell in his Robinson 
Jeffers (1940): “Some of you think you can save society. I think 
it is impossible, and that you (radicals, social-uplifters, etc.) only 
hasten the process of decadence. Of course as a matter of right and 
justice, I sympathize with radicalism, and in any case I don’t op- 
pose it; from an abstract point of view there is no reason that I 
know of for propping and prolonging the period of decadence. 
Perhaps the more rapid it is, the more rapid comes the new start.” 
183 P, 187. 


THE INDIAN CAPTIVITY 


PHILLIPS D. CARLETON 
Burlington, Vermont 


IKE ICELAND, the United States is fortunate in having a 

body of narratives that cover the periods of her settlement in 
new lands and the violence that attended that settlement. The Ice- 
landic sagas—narratives formed through the years by great story- 
tellers, passing from mouth to mouth by oral tradition—have at- 
tained in their written form a world renown. Our Indian captivities 
are known mostly to historians and anthropologists and collectors 
of Americana. At most they have the faint immortality of preserved 
folklore. It is my contention that these captivities deserve better 
treatment as literature; they are, I believe, unique, vigorously writ- 
ten narratives containing in their painful realism, their simple un- 
affected prose, their revelation of a pioneer people, the virtues of 
true literature. Of course, unlike the sagas the captivities have had 
no chance for oral growth; they were frozen on the printed page 
too immediately after the event, but they are literature. 

A captivity is nothing more than the record of capture or at- 
tempted capture by the Indians. Some of the captivities deal with 
an attempt to capture that did not succeed; some of them tell the 
stories of captives who remained for years with the Indians as 
adopted members of the tribe; some of them tell of bloody marches 
and narrow escapes. The material is exciting enough in itself—but 
its chief value for the contemporaries who read it was its truth. 
Most of the captivities make painful attempts to be accurate; some 
of them are accompanied by affidavits.” Since these captivities deal 
with every frontier on which the new settlers met Indians—most 
of them, of course—and since they begin to be written in the very 


1 Affidavits: (Captivity of Matthew Bunn) 
State of New York 
Erie County 
I, Matthew Bunn, the author of the above Narrative am duly sworn, and 
testify that the above Narrative is a true statement of the Life and Adventures 
of the above named Matthew Bunn, and that I am the identical person above 
named in the book, and who subscribes his hand and name thereto. 
MarrHoew Bunn. 
Sworn and subscribed before me, this goth day of Oct. 1826. 
MiLLÉRO FILLMORE, 
Comm. etc for Erie County 
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first years of settlement and continue to follow the paths of the 
great Western trails, their value to the historian as source material 
is obvious. Since they tell a great deal about the Indians before 
they were changed by civilization, their importance to the anthro- 
pologist is clear. If one takes a map of the United States and begins 
to plot upon it the dates and places of captivities, he will find a 
series of concentric arcs going outward from the centers of settle- 
ment. He will see the arcs change to lines that stretch out along 
the Santa Fe Trail and the Oregon Trail till they disappear finally 
in Oregon and California. One who is familiar with the captivi- 
ties will find in all histories of the Indians, and stories by modern 
writers about them, a great deal that he knows already; these are 
thé observations made by the now forgotten captives as they were 
marched into Indian villages or moved among the Indians in their 
ceremonies as one of them by adoption. 

The very truth of most of the captivities has counted against 
them, for they were not written as literature, but usually as salable 
tracts. A captive returned to his burned homestead, sometimes after 
years away; he found it profitable to write up his experiences in 
pamphlet form, and sell the little chapbooks. Ostensibly they sup- 
plied information. I suspect, however, that the principal appeal was 
more primitive; they took the place of fiction, of what might be 
called escape literature now. It is certain that they were popular; 
the first editions were very frequently read to pieces and now exist 
only in occasional copies, but those captivities which were success- 
ful were printed and reprinted.” In the absence of any copyright 
law or of any real sense of the author’s continued right to what he 
had written, printers carried captivities about with them and used 
a favorite captivity as an opening book in a new town or a new 
locality. Most of the better captivities, or the more interesting ones, 
had lives longer than those of our popular novels today. In a second 
generation, after their first printing, there would be a revival of 

* Editions of the Captivity of Mary Jemison: Mr. R. W. G. Vail, formerly of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, has made a complete study of this particular captivity and has a 
full report: 1824—Canandaigua; 1826-—-Howden, England; 1827-—London; 1834—Buffalo; 
1840—Rochester; 184t-—Rochester; 1842——-Utica; 1842—Otley, England; 1842—Batavia; 
1847—-London; 1856—N. Y. C; 1857-~—-N. Y. C; 1859-—-N. Y, C.3 1860-—-N. Y. C.; 1871— 
Westfield, N. Y.; 1876—~-Westfield, N. Y¥.; 1877--Buffalo; 1878-—-Westfield, N. Y.; 1880 
—Buffalo; 1898——N. Y. and London by Putnam; rg10-——N. Y, C. and London by Put- 


nam; 1913—N. Y. C. and London by Putnam; 1918——N. Y. C.; 1925—-N. Y. C.; 1929— 
N. Y. C. by Random House. 
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interest and a revival of editions: the captivities were still proving 
their worth as absorbing literature even though in this second gen- 
eration the historians were perhaps inspiring the reprints. 

For their contemporaries these narratives, then, had the pri- 

mary quality of all good literature: they got themselves read. They 
were inherently exciting since they dealt with violence; death- 
struggles, hardships, incredible endurance, thrilling escapes. They 
also had the primary requisite of form even though it was a form 
forced on them: the opening pages usually dealt with the attack 
itself; after the capture the narrative rose gradually to the crescendo 
of escape or return. Accidental or not, this form gave coherence to 
a narrative even in the hands of an unskilled writer. A short-story 
writer today might sigh over the natural abruptness and vigor that 
the captivities display. Mrs. Rowlandson writes: 
On the roth of February, 1676, came the Indians with great numbers 
upon Lancaster: their first coming was about sunrising. Hearing the 
noise of some guns we looked out; several houses were burning, and the 
smoke ascending to heaven? 


Mr. Howe looks behind him as he is returning to the fort after a 
day in the fields: 


... and when I had done, I walked towards the fort, but in my way 
heard the crackling of fences behind me, and turning about, saw twelve 
or thirteen Indians with red painted heads, running after me; on which 
I cried to God for help, and ran, and hallooed as I ran, to alarm the fort.* 


Some of the authors feel it necessary to explain before they start to 
tell the story; some of this material is boring; the reader pushes 
through it impatiently, but after he has come to the real story, the 
beginnings crackle. A farmer tells how he went down early one 
morning to let in his hired man. He opened the door, and six In- 
dians swarmed in. The Reverend Mr. John Williams rose on a 
below-zero morning to snap a useless pistol at a big Indian in his 
room.” 


? Of the captivity of Mrs, Mary Rowlandson, wife of the Rev. Joseph Rowlandson, who 
was taken prisoner when Lancaster was destroyed, in the year 1676; written by herself. 
Second Lancaster edition, printed in 1828. 

“A narrative of the captivity of Nehemiah How, who was taken by the Indians at the 
Great Meadow Fort above Fort Dummer, where he was an inhabitant, October rrth, 1745. 
Giving an account of what he met within his travelling to Canada, and while he was in 
prison there. Together with an account of Mr, How's death at Canada. Boston, N. E. 


1748. 
5 The redeemed captive returning to Zion or a faithful history of remarkable occurences 
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From beginnings like these, the shorter narratives rise rapidly 
to a climax: the repulse of the Indians, escape, victory over them. 
They need nothing but the rising action of the attack itself to keep 
the story exciting. A Mr. Morgan® of western Pennsylvania, a man 
nearly seventy years old, sent out his two sons to hoe a field of corn 
a mile or so from the fort. He himself sat on a stump with his rifle 
on his knees, watching for Indians. When he saw two Indians 
creeping through the brush toward the field, he yelled to his sons, 
attracted the attention of the Indians to himself, and prepared to 
‘make a fighting retreat. The Indians rapidly overtook him; he 
realized that he could not make the fort; he turned and ran di- 
rectly at the Indians. They stood for a moment in wonder at this 
maneuver, and Morgan dropped to his knee and promptly shot one, 
and then began to run again. As the second Indian drew near him, 
he turned with clubbed rifle just in time to ward off the flying tom- 
ahawk of the warrior, which broke the rifle and chopped off the 
little finger of Morgan’s hand. The two grappled; Morgan was 
thrown to the ground; the Indian jumped astride him and reached 
for his knife. Morgan got the left hand of the Indian in his mouth; 
every time that the Indian reached for his knife, Morgan bit down 
hard. Finally he got his hand on the top of the knife hilt, pulled 
with the Indian, and jerked the knife clean through his hand, and 
slashed him across the belly. Later he returned from the fort with 
help. The men with him traced the Indian to a blowdown. He 
came out and greeted them with “Howdo, brudder,” but they 


in the captivity and deliverance of Mr. John Williams (minister of the Gospel in Deer- 
field) who in the desolation which befel that plantation by an incursion of the French and 
Indians, was by them carried away, with his family and his neighborhood into Canada. 
Drawn up by himself to which is added: A Biographical Memoir of the Reverend author 
with appendix and notes by Stephen W. Williams AM-MD. Northhampton Hopkins, 
Brightman & Co. 1853. First published 1706-7. 

° Narratives of Indian Warfare in the West contains the following captivities: Narrative 
of the Adventures of Col. Daniel Boone from his arrival in Kentucky 1769 to the end of 
the year 1782; Robert Benham; Narrative of an encounter with the Indians; Adam Poe's 
Contest with Two Indians; Remarkable Encounter of a white man with two Indians (in 
a letter to a gentleman of Philadelphia); Remarkable Adventures of Jackson Johonnot a 
soldier under Generals Harmar and St. Clair, containing an account of his captivity, suf- 
ferings, and escape from the Kickapoo Indians; Anecdotes; Expedition and defeat of Gen- 
eral Harmar by the Indians in 1790; Expeditions of Generals Scott and Wilkinson in May 
and August 1791; General Wilkinson's Expeditions; Defeat of General St. Clair by the In- 
dians, 1791; Depredations of the Indians on the Frontiers in 1791, 1792, 1793; Narrative 
of Capt. W. Hubbell; Defeat of the Indians by General Wayne; Captivity of Col. Smith; 
Extra No. 26 of the Magazine of History. 
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would have none of his friendliness, killed him, and made drum 
heads of his hide. 


Ordinarily, however, the brisk pace of the opening paragraphs 
could not be sustained. After the Indians had taken their cap- 
tives and burnt and looted the houses, they had to get them away. 
Indians raiding New England found captives a profitable source of 
income; that is, they could take them to Canada and there sell 
them. Indians farther west took their captives back to the Indian 
villages with them to hold them for ransom, to keep them as slaves, 
or to adopt them. The fact of adoption is curious and persistent, a 
survival of the Indians’ old custom of filling their fighting ranks 
with children of the enemy. Apparently the Indians believed that 
by a magical ceremony a man could experience a ritual rebirth and 
become actually of their blood. Certainly their belief seems justi- 
fied when the success of their adoptions is considered. Hundreds 
of white children were adopted and persuaded only with reluctance 
to return to white civilization. But whether the captive was being 
taken to Canada or back into the wilderness, the way was long and 
beset with terrors; if it was winter, old men and young children 
had to endure unbelievable suffering; if the weather was clement, 
they still had to traverse enormous distances on foot. The captives 
who survived write of this stage of their captivity with a careful and 
detailed bitterness; they are removed from the immediate fear of 
death; their minds focus on hunger, frostbite, fatigue, and cruelty. 
With a detailed precision they put down the diary of the days, the 
record of their sufferings, the small incidents of their journey that 
remain in their minds for years following their capture. This sec- 
tion of the captivity rivals in objective realism the works of modern 
writers. Mary Johnson,’ her husband, and the hired man were cap- 
tured early in the spring on the lower Connecticut River and taken 
from New Hampshire across Vermont to Lake Champlain. Mrs. 
Johnson was pregnant; the Indians had captured a horse on which 
they let her ride until her time came. She had her baby in a hut of 
boughs that the Indians had built; three days later they were on 
their way. The Indians had killed the horse for food; her husband 


TA Narrative of the Captivity of Mrs. Johnson. Containing an account of her suf- 
ferings, during four years, with the Indians and French. Together with an Appendix: Con- 
taining the Sermons preached at her Funeral and that of her Mother; with sundry other 
interesting articles. Third edition corrected, and considerably enlarged. Windsor, (Vt.) 
Printed by Thomas M. Pomeroy. 1814. 12 mo. pp. 178. 
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attempted to carry her, and the hired man bore the child. Cross- 
ing a river, the hired man slipped and the child was nearly lost in 
the icy current. All four captives survived this journey—only to 
come down with smallpox when they were thrown into jail in 
Canada. Mrs. Johnson, when she tells her story, does not try to 
excite the sympathy of the reader but only to record events, but her 
memory, casting back over past sorrow, gives certain details a pro- 
found poignance. The captive, writing with no idea of art, has 
managed with unconscious dexterity to give the effect of both 
restraint and singular imagination. As an old man, Peter Gyle® 
remembers that as he marched through the Maine woods his own 
desires tricked him: he was a boy of only eight or ten when he 
was captured and forced on long marches through the winter 


woods. 


. .. When my burden was over-heavy, and the Indians left me behind, 
and the still evening coming on, I fancied I could see through the bushes, 
-and hear the people of some great town; which hope, though some sup- 
port to me in the day, yet I found not the town at night. 


This second section of the captivity is very much the same in 
most captivities; it is shorter or longer, grim or serious, according 
to the length of travel, the season of the year, or the attitude of the 
Indians. The next section of the captivity, however, differs widely. 
In some cases captives were taken to Canada and there removed by 
the British or the French. The tales of these captives end with 
escape or ransom; usually the troubles of the captives are over; 
sometimes they suffer injustice or cruelty from their new captors; 
sometimes the story of their escape is vivid and fast-paced. More 
often, however, the captives taken in all regions save Canada were 
taken back into the wilderness and there adopted and made part 
of the tribe that captured them. Till well after the Revolution the 
great Northwest Territory offered depths to which the Indians: 
could retire, and the country to the north and south of the Great 
Lakes was untouched. And beyond the Mississippi stretched the 
prairies unknown and unexplored save by trappers and hunters. 
These captivities lose narrative pace in this later phase, but they take 
on color. Many of the young men who were taken and forcibly 

8 Memoirs of odd adventures, strange deliverances, etc. in the captivity of John’ Gyles, 


Esq.; commander of the garrison on St. George’s River. Written by himself. Boston, in 
N. E. Printed and sold by S. Kneeland and T. Green. MOCOXXXVI. 
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adopted obviously enjoyed the freedom of the new life and be- 
came part of it. James Smith,’ captured in western Pennsylvania 
in 1755, quotes another captive as saying, with some pride, “ ‘It is 
good for man that he bear the yoke in his youth. ” Mr. Smith adds, 
“Mr. Campbell appeared to be then about sixteen or seventeen years 
of age.” The picture that James Smith gives is similar to that in 
many captivities: the life of the Indian in his natural state, unaf- 
fected by the white civilization. Many of his details are practical, 
a relation of everyday life; some of them are on another level. In 
all of them the reader will find himself absorbed since they give 
him new glimpses into the strange human animal. Through the 
captivity he can see the Indian as he was and can hear his voice as 
clearly as is possible after such lapse of time. In time of famine 
James Smith’s Indian brother speaks to him gravely: 


Brother,—as you have lived with the white people, you have not had 
the same advantage of knowing that the great Being above feeds his peo- 
ple, and gives them their meat in due season, as we Indians have, who 
are frequently out of provisions, and yet are wonderfully supplied, and 
that so frequently, that it is evidently the hand of the great Owaneeyo 
that doth this. Whereas the white people have commonly large stocks of 
tame cattle, that they can kill when they please, and also their barns and 
cribs filled with grain, and therefore have not the same opportunity of 
seeing and knowing that they are supported by the Ruler of heaven and 
earth. 

Brother,—I know that you are now afraid that we will all perish with 
hunger, but you have no reason to fear this. 

Brother,—I have been young, but am now old; I have frequently been 
under the like circumstances that we now are, and that some time or 
other in almost every year of my life; yet I have hitherto been supported, 
and my wants supplied in time of need. 

Brother,—Owaneeyo sometimes suffers us to be in want, in order to 
teach us our dependence upon him, and to let us know that we are to 
love and serve him; and likewise to know the worth of the favors that 
we receive, and to make us more thankful. 


Finally the captivity ends with escape or with return to the set- 
tlements, Frequently the escape is again an exciting narrative; 
often the record that the.captive gives of his life after his return is 


® An account of the remarkable occurrences in the life and travels of Colonel James 
Smith, (late a citizen of Bourbon County, Kentucky.) during his captivity with the 
Indians, Philadelphia: J. Grigg, No. 9, N. Fourth street. 1831. 
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interesting; it helps to explain why the American became able to 
turn pioneer, why the American of the Western frontier was much 
more resourceful than the New Englander. The Indians had taught 
the captive their own ways; their method of coping with the 
wilderness, their strategy of fighting; they had given him a map of 
their territory and an opportunity to estimate its value. John Fitch 
came back from his captivity in the Northwest Territory to make 
and sell his map of that unexplored region in order to secure funds 
for his new invention, the steamboat. 


Here then is a fully developed form that has persisted since the 
very first settlement of the country down to the twentieth century” 
and produced a very sizable body of literature (very nearly a thou- 
sand different titles)” that covers all phases of the growth of Amer- 
ica and all the regions within it from the Canadian border to Flor- 
ida, and from tidewater to the Pacific coast. These captivities have, 
for the most part, another curious uniformity besides that of form: 
they are written in a simple and unaffected style, usually by peo- 
ple who were not professional writers and who made no pretense of 
shaping their material or their words for any purpose other than 
that of the mere record. Frequently the author was illiterate, some- 
times too unaccustomed to the pen to dare its mysteries unaided. 
He often secured a scrivener to take down and shape what he told 
him, but even through the translation from word to another’s pen, 
the simplicity of the author stands forth. There is, then, in these 
captivities a simple indigenous American prose quite different from 
a good deal of the literature that was contemporaneous with them. 
It was only late in the nineteenth century that the captivity turned 
genteel. The New England captives display the greatest literary 
skill. John Williams, minister in Deerfield, was captured with 

1 The first book written on the Atlantic Seaboard, John Smith's True Relation, con- 
tains an account of Smith’s detention among the Indians (published 1608). Smith’s Gen- 
eral History of Virginia, published in 1624, after the appearance of Pocahontas at the 
English Court tells of the part she played in his release. 

The last captivity of which I have a record was published in 1925 (though it deals 
with events of the late ninetcenth century): The Indian Captivity as related by himself. 
Life of F. M. Buckelew. Written by T. S. Dennis and Mrs. T. S. Dennis. Hunter's 
Printing House, Bandera, Texas. 1925. 

H The Newberry Library of Chicago has published its catalogue of 482 items (edi- 
tions and titles) in the Edward E. Ayer Collection. Mr. R. W. G. Vail has a bibliographical 


list of such narratives. He has already assembled over a thousand items. Numerous other 
private collections will yield many other titles. 
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many of his parishioners in the winter of 1702, and forced to march 
the long route to Canada. He records with severe restraint an inci- 
dent on the way. One young woman knew that she could not go 
on and interviewed the minister before her death: 


Said she, “By my falls on the ice yesterday, I injured myself, causing a 
miscarriage this night so that I am not able to travel far; I know that 
they will kill me to-day; but,” says she, “God has (praised be his name!) 
by his spirit, with his word strengthened me to my last encounter with 
death;” and so mentioned to me some places of Scripture seasonably 
sent in for her support. “And,” says she, “I am not afraid of death; I 
can, through the grace of God, cheerfully submit to his will.” 


Elizabeth Hanson’? of New Hampshire has this to say of a sin- 
gle incident of her journey: 


Next to this we had some very great runs of water and brooks to wade 
through, in which at times we met with much difficulty, wading often 
to our middles, and sometimes our girls were up to their shoulders and 
chins. At the side of one of these runs or rivers, the Indians would have 
my eldest daughter, Sarah, to sing them a song. Then was brought into 
her remembrance that passage in the 137th Psalm: “By the river of 
Babylon, there we sat down, yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion 
... For there they that carried us away captive required of us a song; 
and they that wasted us required of us mirth, saying, Sing us one of the 
songs of Zion. Now shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land!” 


But the captivity had its lighter and more colloquial moments. 
Matthew Bunn,’ captured in Ohio after the Revolution, escaped to 
Detroit and was there ransomed. He had nearly earned his way to 
freedom when he went on a drunken party with some Englishmen 
and another captive. 


We all being merry with liquor began to drink healths. One of my coun- 
try men drank a health to the king, and damnation to Washington, in 
order to ingratiate himself into the favor of his majesty’s subjects and to 


12 An account of the captivity of Elizabeth Hanson, now or late of Kachecky, in New- 
Zngland: who, with four of her children and servant maid, was taken captive by the 
ndians, and carried into Canada. Setting forth the various remarkable occurrences, sore 
rials, and wonderful deliverances which befel them after their departure, to the time of 
heir redemption. Taken in substance from her own mouth, by Samuel Bownas. Lon- 
Jon: printed and sold by Samuel Clark . . . MDCCLX. 

Narrative of the life and Adventures of Matthew Bunn (of Providence, R. I.) in an 
‘xpedition against the North Western Indians. (Seventh Edition revised—~g,o00 copies, 
3atavia.) Printed for the author by Adams and Thorp—1828. 
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demonstrate his loyalty to the crown of England, as I supposed. I was 
moved by the insult, and to retaliate, drank a health to Washington and 
damnation to the king. Henry Boochford immediately accosted me thus, 
do you damn the king? Supposing him to be in merry humor, and not 
in earnest, I repeated my words. He again said what! do you damn king 
George? I replied I did, for what was the king to me? he still insisted 
on whether I damned the king. . . . One word brought on another; be- 
ing a little exasperated, and feeling as much for my insulted Washington, 
as he did for his king, I inconsiderately repeated my words, and more by 
saying that I damn’d the king and all the royal family, and all such fel- 
lows as he was, who took their part. 


The simplicity and honesty of the style of the captivity are best 
attested by those who attempted to imitate it or improve upon it 
—and there were a great many who did, for the popularity of the 
captivity obviously attracted the fiction writer or gentleman who 
could see a profit in imitation. Usually the imitator’s work is ob- 
vious enough: he deals in generalities and horrors piled on indis- 
criminately; frequently he gives the whole pretense away by fan- 
tastic generalizations or obvious ignorance. Philip M’Donald and 
Alexander M’Lead of Virginia, for example, are captured in the 
Ohio territory and escape. In two weeks’ travel they reach the Pa- 
cific. On an island off the coast they come upon a people speaking 
the purest Hebrew. Eventually they return to their native land by 
way of Russia and St. Petersburg. When Eastman,” another imi- 
tator, includes Aztec architecture in his Texas terrain and uses 
passages from Catlin’s description of the Mandan sundance, the 
reader is suspicious. When Eastman discovers a miraculous drug 
among the Indians, suspicion is intensified. Finally the publisher 
gives the whole hoax away in his addendum. 


As there has been considerable inquiry concerning the remedy to 
which allusion is herein made, I will, by way of explanation make the 
following statement, which will relieve me from the large amount of cor- 
respondence with anxious inquirers. The remedy is the most remarkable 


*4 A surprising account of the captivity and escape of Philip M’Donald & Alexander 
M’Leod of Virginia, from the Chickkemogga Indians. And of their great discoveries in 
the western world, from June 1779, to January 1786, when they returned in health to 
their friends, after an absence of six years and a half. Written by themselves. Printed by 
Henry Blake & Company, Keene, New Hampshire: M, DCC, XCIV. 

16 Seven and nine years among the Comanches and Apaches. An autobiography. Jer- 
sey City, N. J. Published by Clark Johnson, M. D. 1874. 
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purifier of the blood that I have ever known; it is a tonic, a diuretic, a 
nervine, and gentle laxative. It is alterative, sudorific, soporific, and 
deobstruent. 


Eastman was putting a patent medicine on the market. 

Perhaps, however, those who sought to better the narrative . 
style of the captivity prove best of all its virtues. Ann Eliza 
Bleecker”? gives to the world the History of Maria Kittle and adorns 
it with vivid imagination and an exuberant rhetoric. The departure 
of the heroine’s husband is touching: “He only sighed, and reach- 
ing his arm around her polished neck, pressed her to his bosom.” 
And the speech of the friendly Indian who saves Maria is in the 
best taste possible under the circumstances. This speech of his oc- 
curs just after the rest of the family has been slaughtered and 
Maria is crouching in a corner with her infant in her arms. “Maria,” 
he said, “be not afraid; I have promised to protect you, you shall 
live and dance with us around the fire in Canada; but you have 
only one small incumbrance, which if not destroyed, will much 
impede your progress thither.” He tears the “laughing babe” from 
his mother’s arms and dashes out its brains on the floor—though I 
confess I do not know just why the babe should have been laugh- 
ing under the circumstances. Ann Bleecker succeeds in injecting a 
ghastly sort of humor into her narrative that quite spoils the ef- 
fect that I imagine she wanted to convey. 

The next step in “elegance” is the writer who turns the events 
of the captivity into poetry with “appropriate sentiments.” Andrew 
Coffinberry,? an Ohio lawyer, has written a poem called The For- 
est Rangers that deals with General Wayne’s campaign in 1794. 
The poem is notable among captivities because it introduces a 
Princeton man as the hero. Coffinberry, however, disarms criticism 
in his preface: 

The only apology I shall offer for writing is, that I had some leisure 
time which I found myself impelled to occupy in some manner.... And 
I supposed by interweaving the few genuine incidents which I might 
still be able to collect, with a work of mere fancy, possessing in itself 
some interest, I might form a book which would be read, and possibly 


7° The History of Maria Kittle by Ann Eliza Bleecker in a letter to Miss Ten Eyck. 
Printed by Elisha Babcock. Hartford. 1797. 

The Forest Rangers: A poetic Tale of the western wilderness in 1794—<connected 
with and comprising the march and battle of General Wayne; Army and abounding with 
interesting incidents of fact and fiction. In seven cantos. 
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t 
bought. ... I conceive that an incident possessing some intrinsic interest, 


or a moral sentiment, derives an additional force from being decorated in 
the garb of poetry, provided the style be good. 


Conscious artistry applied to the captivity has only cheapened it. 

Like the sagas, then, the captivities covered the whole period of 
the settlement of the country. Like the sagas, they are written in a 
simple direct prose. Like the sagas, they deal with heroic material: 
human fortitude. There is one significant difference; the captivities 
by their very nature cannot have the variety of characters that the 
sagas show, nor can they treat whole phases of human conduct and 
life. Nonetheless, taken as a whole this body of literature tells a 
new story of the United States: how the Englishman became an 
American on the successive frontiers on which he faced the Indian; 
the captivity explains the manner in which the American learned 
from the Indian how to live in the new wilderness; it emphasizes 
the fact that it was the line of fluid frontiers receding into the West 
that changed the colonists into a new people; they conquered the 
Indian, but he was the hammer that beat out a new race on the 
anvil of the continent. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


WALT WHITMAN AND HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE: 
A FURTHER NOTE 


FLORENCE B. FREEDMAN 
Brooklyn, New York 


HAT THE work of Heinrich Zschokke, a “gentle and inspired 

mystic,” influenced Whitman is suggested by Charles Glicks- 
berg in “Walt Whitman and Heinrich Zschokke,” Notes and Que- 
ries, CLXVI, 382-384 (June 2, 1934). He cites a manuscript in 
Whitman’s hand, now in the Harned collection at the Library of 
Congress, which indicates that Whitman had read Zschokke’s auto- 
biography. There are also in that collection newspaper reprints of 
various installments of “A Sketch of Domestic Life” by Zschokke, 
one of which was taken from the Georgia Telegraph of April 4, 
1848. 

Mr. Glicksberg states that it is not known—at least no biog- 
raphy has mentioned the fact—that Whitman had ever read the 
works of Zschokke or had been in any way influenced by him.’ 
He proceeds to analyze the influence, but has no evidence earlier 
than the afore-mentioned clipping of April 4, 1848, of Whitman’s 
having known of Zschokke. 

The files of the Brooklyn Evening Star of 1845-1846, to which 
Whitman was a contributor,” and of the Brooklyn Eagle of 1846- 
1848, when Whitman was its editor, reveal several earlier con- 
nections. 


*He does not mention the fact that Emory Holloway includes Johann Heinrich Daniel 
Zschokke in a fist of the authors from whom Whitman quoted either in his Miscellany 
or in his Sunday Reading Columns when he was editor of the Eagle (The Uncollected 
Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman, ed. Emory Holloway, New York, 1921, I, 130n.). 
This list was evidently used by Robert P. Falk in “Walt Whitman and German Thought,” 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology, XL, 315-330 (July, 1941). Falk discusses 
Glicksberg’s thesis, but offers no new evidence of Whitman’s having known of Zschokke. 

* Walt Whitman’s connection with the Brooklyn Evening Star was indicated by Emory 
Holloway in “More Light on Whitman,” American Mercury, I, 183-189 (Feb., 1924). At 
his suggestion, I identified and collected a number of contributions to the Star which may be 
attributed to Whitman. These may be found in an unpublished Master’s thesis submitted 
to New York University in 1929 under the title “Walt Whitman and the Brooklyn Eve- 
ning Star of 1845-6,” by Florence E. Bernstein (my maiden name). Some of these and 
some other hitherto unpublished newspaper articles attributable to Whitman will be in- 
cluded in my dissertation now in progress at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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On February 9g, 1846, in a short article in the Szar entitled “Books 
of Worth,” which is almost certainly from Whitman’s pen,’ there 
appears this review of Zschokke’s Tales: 


Booxs or Worta. Wiley & Putnam continue their excellent series ot 
well written and well printed works. We have lately spent several pleas- 
ant hours in perusing Zschokke’s, Tales, translated by Parke Godwin. 
They are very beautiful. Characterised by the gentlest spirit of love, faith, 


and liberty, they mostly work on fields seldom touched upon by story 
writers. 


Later, when Whitman was editor of the Eagle, there appeared 
in its literary columns serially from June 23 to June 27, 1846, the 
“Journal of a Poor Vicar—in Wiltshire” which the editor an- 
‘nounced as “a most interesting tale from the German of Zschokke.” 


Perhaps Whitman had come: across Zschokke’s name and 
learned of his work even earlier than this, for the Democratic Re- 
view of July, 1845, published an anonymous essay on “The Life and 
Writings of Heinrich Zschokke.”* It is probable that Whitman read 
this, not only because he was familiar with the Democratic Review,’ 
but because the very issue that published the essay about Zschokke 
on page 25, has “Revenge and Requital: A Tale of a Murderer 
Escaped,” by Walter Whitman on’ page 105. It is very likely that 
the twenty-six-year-old author wasi familiar with that issue of the 
Democratic Review! 


It is fair to assume that Whitman was acquainted with 
Zschokke’s works as early as 1845 or 1846. 


? This article may be ascribed to Whitman for the following reasons. (1) An editorial 
„in the Eagle, July 19, 1849, states that Whitman came to the Eagle from the Star. (2) A 
series of articles in the Star from September, 1845, through January, 1846, signed “W.” 
may be ascribed to him. After Jan. 31, 1846, however, there were no articles signed “W.” 
yet he worked on the Sear until early in March when he became editor of the Eagle. 
Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that unsigned material. may be from his pen. (3) An 
earlier column, signed “W.” entitled “Books Worth Reading,” which appeared on Jan. 31, 
1846, was similar to this one in style. It was from the earlier column that Joseph Jay 
Rubin. quoted the review of Carlyle by Whitman in “Whitman and Carlyle: 1846,” Mod- 
ern Language Notes, LIII, 370 £. (May, 1938). 

“The essay in the Democratic Review comments on the tale Whitman later published 
in the Eagle in this vein: “Next, we find the artless, but heartrending ‘Journal of a Poor 
Vicar of Wiltshire,’ founded on the same fragment of actual history as Goldsmith’s im- 
mortal ‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ and wrought up, we may say, with equal grace, pathos, and 
dramatic skill.” . 

®Jn an uncollected item on J. L. O'Sullivan, the first editor of the Democratic Review, 
(Eagle, June 4, 1846), Whitman shows his familiarity with the Democratic Review. 
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FRANCIS HOPKINSON, JONATHAN ODELL, AND “THE TEMPLE 
OF CLOACINA”: 1782 


LEWIS LEARY 
Duke University 


HE LATE George E. Hastings has already told in outline the 
story of the performance in Philadelphia of Francis Hopkin- 
son’s oratorio, “The Temple of Minerva,” of the obscene parody 
of the libretto which James Rivington printed in New York, of 
the exchange of satirical remarks which resulted, and the “rather 
surprising” conciliatory statement which Hopkinson addressed to 
his opponent in order to bring the controversy to an end.’ But the 
quarrel did not end there. It dragged on in the newspapers of 
Philadelphia for several months as a kind of prelude to a bitter, 
intestine political war in Pennsylvania and subjected Hopkinson to 
further scandalous abuse and even insinuations of treasonous dou- 
ble-dealing. In the following reconstruction of the chain of cir- 
cumstances set in motion by the performance of “The Temple of 
Minerva,” therefore, some of the ground already turned by Pro- 
fessor Hastings will be reworked and a few gaps filled in order to 
trace more completely the reaction of certain articulate Philadel- 
phians to Hopkinson’s “rather surprising” attempt at conciliation. 
“The Temple of Minerva” was performed in Philadelphia on 
December 11, 1781, before General and Mrs. George Washington, 
General and Mrs. Nathanael Green, and a “very polite circle of gen- 
tlemen and ladies” at an “elegant Concert” given by his excellency 
the minister from France. One week later, on December 18, the 
libretto was published complete in the Freeman’s Journal as the 
product of a “gentleman whose taste in the polite arts is well 
known.” Not every auditor, however, seems to have been impressed 
by the merit of Hopkinson’s work. One listener is said to have rid- 
iculed it grossly: “Copies of the Oratorio being given to the com- 
pany, a gentleman present made, with his pencil, many alterations 
in it, during the time of its performance.” The result greatly 
amused men of Loyalist sympathies in Philadelphia. One of them, 
who signed himself “M. G.,” submitted copies of the original li- 
bretto and the penciled parody to James Rivington, the “Royal 
Printer” in New York, who, because he had long been a favorite 


* The Life and Works of Francis Hopkinson (Chicago, [1926]), pp. 314-318. 
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butt of such patriotic satirists as Hopkinson and Philip Freneau, 
had good reason to find it worth publishing. Parallel columns in 
his Royal Gazette of January 5, 1782, displayed the first scene and 
the last three stanzas of the chorus of “The Temple of Minerva” set 
off against a scurrilous travesty of them, entitled “The Temple of 
Cloacina.”” Even those whose taste did not run to such a frank 
display of solid, Saxon monosyllables as the latter contains, must 
have chuckled at its gross inevitability. Certainly, after reading 
“The Temple of Cloacina,” one could not take very seriously the 
breathless hyperbole of Hopkinson’s original. The parody is today 
unprintable, but it was much more effective a counterblast than the 
Philadelphia writers usually encountered from their adversaries in 
New York. 

Hopkinson replied with a characteristically good-natured satire 
in the Pennsylvania Packet of January 17: 


Since war is unavoidable, it is certainly a great blessing that custom 
and civilization are permitted to soften its rigor and abridge its severities. 
The moderns have this advantage over the ancients. In former times the 
contending parties dealt only in hard knocks and bloody noses; all was 
serious with them: but we can fight with and laugh at each other, by 
turns, with all the satisfaction in the world. Were it not for the burning 
of a few defenceless towns, plundering and destroying the property of 
inoffensive farmers; the prison-ships of New-York, and some other un- 
happy ingredients, the war in America might be held up to view as an 
example of the great improvement of the moderns in the art of de- 
stroying God’s creatures. The people in Europe imagine that the cities 
of New York and Philadelphia are at mortal and never ceasing enmity 
with each other; and that the citizens of each never rise without ap- 
prehension, or go to bed without fear; they little think what a friendly 
intercourse subsists between us—that we spend the winter laughing and 
joking with each other; in bandying words, and throwing literary squibs. 


Then, in broader vein, Hopkinson related the circumstances 
under which he pretended to have come in possession of the parody 


? Perhaps a sample will show enough of the intent and accomplishment of the par- 
odist: 
Scene I. In the Temple of Minerva. The Scene I. In the Temple of Cloacina. The 


Doors of the Sanctuary shut... . Doors of the Little-House shut... . 
TRIO. TRI—OH! 
Arise! arise! your voices raise, Strain hard! strain hard! your voices raise, 
And swell the solemn hymn of praise; And swell your croaking throats with praise, 
At great Mincrva's awful shrine At Cloacina’s stinking shrine 


Bow down and own the Pow'r divine. Squat down, and own you grunt like swine. 
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(which the editor of the Packet declined to print, “the scurrility 
and indecency of the performance” rendering “the publication im- 
proper anywhere, except in the Royal Gazette of New York”). All 
Philadelphia was alive, said Hopkinson, with reports of the pro- 
duction, “more witty than Rabillais [sc]; more nasty than Swift; 
more vulgar than Tom Brown.” Everyone he met stopped him in 
the street to ask if he had seen the Royal Gazette of January 5. 
Plagued by their constant questioning, he resolved to examine a 
copy, but only one was to be found in all the city. It was “all over 
filth and nastiness,” “not fit to be touched.” Hopkinson is speak- 
ing: “ ‘Let me have it, said I. ‘I will clean it with a stick; I will 
scrape it with an oyster shell; I will wipe it with a handful of shav- 
ings.” Carrying it at arm’s length, held with thumb and fore- 
finger “by an eighth part of an inch of one of its corners, where no 
printing, no nastiness had touched,” Hopkinson took it to his quar- 
ters and had it transcribed by his servant, a paroled British ser- 
geant. Finally, not able longer to stand the stench of the sheet, 
Hopkinson threw it in the river, from which it was washed ashore 
at Burlington, and by devious means, and as dirty as ever, at length 
reached its “witty author” in New York.’ 

Now it was Rivington’s turn again. The “Second Edition, with 
Additions and Emmendations” of “A true and faithful NARRA- 
TIVE of the ADVENTURES of a poor unfortunate Porr and Mu- 
SICIAN, in his Search after Rivincron’s ROYAL GAZETTE, in the 
City of Philadelphia” appeared in the New York paper on Jan- 
uary 26. The burlesque is almost as coarse as The Temple of Cloa- 
cina, but less controlled, less effective. It was submitted, and we 
suspect “edited,” by the same “M. G.” who had sent Rivington the 
first parody.’ As the tale is now told, the Philadelphian met a 
man with an honest Scotch (Tory) face, who offered him a copy 
of the newspaper. “Approaching me in a seemingly respectful at- 
titude, he suddenly clapp’d it like a poultice, over my mouth and 
eyes. .. . Unfortunately on opening my mouth to cry out... so 
much of this cursed poultice forced an entrance to the passage of 


® Both Hastings, op. cit., p. 318, and Annie Russell Marble, “Francis Hopkinson, Man 
of Affairs and Letters,” New England Magazine, XXVI, 296 (Nov., 1902), are perhaps 
unfair to Hopkinson in calling this reply almost as Rabelaisian as the parody itself. The 
reply can be summarized for modern publication; the parody cannot. 

* Hastings, op. cit, p. 318 n., reads the signature to this contribution as “M. C.” and 
offers a suggestion that Hopkinson's opponent could have been Matthew Clarkson. An 
examination of the original newspaper shows the signature clearly “M. G.” 
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my throat as to choak all utt’rance. In this shocking situation I had 
no expedient but to run from him’ as fast as I could.” 

Rivington himself appended a ‘notice, assuring Hopkinson that 
he, personally, bore “no more resentment for his many witty sar- 
casms, and unprovoked scurrilities, than the good humoured, hon- 
est, open-hearted Colley Cibber did the little, witty, waspish Pope, 
for gibbeting him in the Dunciad.” Indeed, he condescended, al- 
most in pity, to the “tiny Author’s present appearance” (the im- 
plication is of both weakness and cowardice, two favorite gibes of 
late eighteenth-century American newspaper polemicists), so in 
contrast to the “jolly firm-fleshed Rivington.” There were subtle- 
ties here, references to “Portable Soup,” a concoction of dubious 
and hardly respectable origin, the making of which had been at- 
tributed to Rivington some months before by the Philadelphia 
satirists. Surely, the little poet, pictured now as suffering from 
shock at the discovery of the parody of his oratorio, could not be 
expected to be made into so good a potage as his more full-blooded 
opponent! But at least he might preserve some sort of existence as 
“Shrimp-Sauce for Shotten-Herring.” 

Hopkinson fastidiously sought to avoid wallowing further in 
the mire by writing in a conciliatory and moderate tone for the 
Packet of February 9 a reply addressed “To the Author of two 
Columns and a half in Rivington’s Gazette”: © 

I have seen your humble attempt at scurrility in the paper of the 5th, 
and also your retort in that of the 26th of January. I do not think it 
necessary to pursue this subject any farther. If my antagonist chuses 
to skulk behind a dunghill, the laws of literary war, do not call upon me 
to follow him into all the filth he is willing to wade through. But I have 
a more serious reason for avoiding you, in particular, as an antagonist. A 
sense of gratitude for former favours, and a still subsisting friendship on 
my part, render the combat altogether unequal. If you have not con- 
ducted yourself according to my opinion of what is right and honour- 
able, I can only be sorry for it, and regret, that you have not employed 
the eminent abilities, I know you to possess, in a manner more worthy 
yourself and them. ... 


Thus the quarrel raged on, following the pattern of most of the 
newspaper battles of the Revolutionary period in America, through 
petty bickering to personal abuse and scurrility. Hopkinson may 
have stooped almost as low as his opponents in his first reply, but 
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now, for some reason, he was apparently willing to allow the con- 
flict to end. Meanwhile, however, the Freeman’s Journal, edited 
by Philip Freneau, who gave ground to few in the tenacity of his 
patriotic invective, had injected a new note into the controversy. 
With none of Hopkinson’s fastidiousness, it suggested on January 
23: “By their earnest addresses to Cloacina, the poor New York 
gentlemen must be in a most deplorable abit of body.” Then, 
coming bluntly to the point, it charged that “The Temple of Cloa- 
cina” was “said to be the production of that wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, parson Odell”! This two weeks before Hopkinson’s attempt 
at reconciliation. 


The accusation seemed to take hold, particularly after Hopkin- 
son stated on February 9 his reason for wishing to withdraw from 
the controversy. Could not Jonathan Odell have been the person 
for whom the Philadelphian admitted “A sense of gratitude for 
former favours, and a still subsisting friendship on my part,’ which 
rendered the “combat altogether unequal”? Hopkinson and Odell 
had certainly known each other in pre-Revolutionary Philadelphia 
or in Burlington, New Jersey (the spot, we remember, to which in 
Hopkinson’s first reply the offending issue of the Royal Gazette 
had been washed), where both had been prominent. The former 
friendship between the two was certain; the clergyman’s author- 
ship of the parody assuredly was not. In the Freeman’s Journal of 
February 20 Hopkinson denied that he had ever thought of Odell 
in connection with “The Temple of Cloacina,”. and he enclosed 
with his statement a forthright disavowal from the accused 
Loyalist: 


The inclosed paper was sent to me, unsealed, by the commissary of 
prisoners. I hope you will do Mr. Odell the justice to publish it: and al- 
low me this opportunity of assuring Mr. Odell that I never believed him 
to be the author of the Parody refer’d to, nor did I ever think him a 
wolf in sheeps cloathing. 

Yours, &c. F. H. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 13. 
New York, Feb. 6th 1782. 
To Mr. Bailey, Printer of the Freeman’s Journal in Philadelphia. 
SIR, 

In your paper of January 23d I have the honor to be mentioned in 

terms which, in ove respect at least, are unmerited. A certain Parody, 
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with which the Temple of Minerva was lately profaned, “is said to be the 
production of that wolf in sheeps cloathing, Parson Odell.” Now, sir, 
though it may possibly, in your opinion, be no violation of either truth or 
decency, to confer on me the title of a wolf in sheeps cloathing, yet give 
me leave to assure you that I have no sort of title, directly or indirectly, 
to the production which you have so hastily laid at my door. 

The “poetical entertainment,” which has given occasion to so much 
ink-shed, is supposed to have been furnished by Mr. Hopkinson; and 
—whatever might be zmagined or credited by persons to whom J am a 
stranger, I think it impossible that Mr. Hopkinson could ever, for one 
moment, suspect me to have been “the witty author,” to whose hand he 
contrives to reconvey the famous “Gazette of the 5th of the first month,” 
by drifting it up the river to Burlington, &c. &c. 

I think it hard that the “squibs and crackers” of contending wits, 
should be tossed off in such a manner as to singe the cheek or smut the 
coat of an inoffensive passenger, who is not willingly even a spectator of 
such rude sport. And, as you have attributed to me a performance of 
which I had no knowledge till after its publication, I think you are 
called upon, by the justice you owe to yourself, as well as to me, candidly 
to print in your journal, this honest protest of 

Your most obedient humble servant, 


JONn. ODELL. 


But such fairmindedness as Hopkinson had shown, especially 
an admission of respect for an enemy, was not calculated to make 
him popular in wartime Philadelphia. There were, it is true, other 
reasons why Hopkinson should have been unpopular with the Con- 
stitutionist party which controlled the Freeman’s Journal: he was of 
the conservative group which at the time was becoming rather too 
successful in local politics and for a long time had been too aristo- 
cratic in its leanings to suit the extreme democratic tastes of its 
opponents. Jt must have seemed expedient then, by fair means or 
foul, to subject him to attack. The Freeman’s Journal of March 6 
took him severely to task for his public profession of friendship 
with one “who has been since the beginning of the contest one of 
the most bitter enemies to your country; and is now actually at the 
head of the board of directors of those blundering banditti, the 
refugees in New York.” The description might have fitted Jona- 
than Odell, though he is not this time mentioned by name—per- 
haps because even in newspaper warfare one did not often accuse 
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directly in the face of public denial; or it may have been, as later 
events suggest, a reference to someone else. 


The authorship of “The Temple of Cloacina” was now beside 
the point: it was Francis Hopkinson, a judge of the Court of Ad- 
miralty in Philadelphia and a member of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, who was being attacked. “Such professions,” the 
Freeman’s Journal continued, “ill become a gentleman in public 
office, and may make many suspect that your ‘friendship’ extends 
farther than ‘a sense of gratitude for former favours’ ought to lead 
it, and that the public might finally suffer by it.” 


Hopkinson this time reacted violently. By far the most bitter of 
his satirical writings of this period is “A Parody on a Scene in Mac- 
beth” which he contributed, over the pseudonym “Calumniator,” 
to the Pennsylvania Packet of April 2. He pictures the ingredients 
which go into the making of the Freeman’s Journal, 


Where Malice sets her venom’d tooth, 
Virtue’s made vice and falsehood truth. 


“Slime, discharg’d from maw of snake,” “Gangreen, yellow, venom 
fraught,” “Scum, which yeasty billows throw,” and “Filthy, frothy 
excrement” are among the components of the ink with which the 
newspaper was printed: “Magic Drops” which “wreck the brain 
and vex the heart”—‘Let nothing cleanse where thou dost blot.” 
This time, Hopkinson gave a little better than he took. 


As was so often the case, however, Freneau’s Freeman’s Journal 
had the last word. Who was Hopkinson, asked “A Hater of Sycho- 
phants” on April ro, that he should sit in judgment on newspaper 
writing in America, accuse the Freeman’s Journal of dealing in lies? 
Did he intend to set himself up as an official censor? Surely, he 
was qualified fer the post: “Men of twenty times his ability have 
starved to death in Grub Street.” “I have known him for twenty 
years,” added his present opponent. “I have known him always 
snarling at somebody or other, and at the same time worshipping 
and adoring the people in power.” The former “object of his ful- 
some adulation” had been Tory Governor William Franklin; but 
when the latter had lost his post, Hopkinson left him. The impli- 
cation now became more pertinent, and a new candidate was in- 
sinuated for the authorship of “The Temple of Cloacina”: 
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Everybody knows what has happened between them of late. The quon- 
dam governor had brought him to with a volley of thick and thin that 
has made the whole country stop their noses, and the wretched Calumni- 
ator, begrimed over with filth, has bowed down and begged pardon, 
and called the sweet operator his dear friend. And now in the midst of 
this woeful pickle the animal lifts his head, like a goldfinder, and cries 
out—“Lal what a filthy people are these about me!” 


Could it be, suggested “A Hater of Sychophants,” that Hop- 
kinson thought the former Royal Governor of New Jersey would 
come back again to power, and with an office ready for a “fiddling 
suppliant”? Was Hopkinson playing both sides in order to provide 
place for himself no matter who won the war? What more then 
would Hopkinson desire than to be appointed literary censor, to 
collect all the numbers of the Freeman’s Journal, “at least those 
that mention his own name, or the name of the titular gov. Frank- 
lin, parson Odell, and his other friends, burn them by the hands of 
the common hangman, and scatter the ashes to the four winds.” 

As a final flick of the satirical whip, Freneau’s newspaper even 
appropriated Hopkinson’s pseudonym of “Calumniator” further to 
chastise the man who dared admit that he respected and valued 
the friendship of an enemy: 


There was a little judge, 

And he woo’d a charming goddess, 
And he said, Charming goddess, 
Will you wed, wed, wed. 


The union was pictured as complete between Hopkinson and his 
“fragrant bride,” “sweet Cloacine.” ‘Though her temple was small, 
“without parlour or hall,” though he be attacked by opponents on 
all sides— 
.» . [ care not a jot 
I value them not 
For what has he to fear, fear, fear, 
Who friends can bespatter 
Enemies coax and flatter 
"Till he gets his five hundred a year. 


We know enough now of the acrimonious temper of the times 
and of the temper of the men involved in this controversy to realize 
that both Jonathan Odell and Francis Hopkinson were victims, the 
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one perhaps of a justifiable patriotism which saw truth darkly 
through prejudice, the other of a bitter local quarrel between two 
political parties in Pennsylvania. It is not our present right to take 
any side. The question of Odell’s authorship of “The Temple of 
Cloacina,” however, seems simple of explanation: we can only ac- 
cept his statement that he did not write it. Of William Franklin’s 
literary activities at this time, we have little information.” But in 
Philadelphia in 1782 people believed or pretended to believe that 
one or the other of these American Loyalists had written the parody, 
and the Freeman’s Journal helped to insinuate that belief. 


A LETTER TO THE EDITORS 


DELANCEY FERGUSON 
Western Reserve University 


R. JAMES T. PARKER has discovered and printed an inter- 
esting Kipling letter in your January, 1943, issue. But he is 
mistaken in believing that the information about Kipling’s acquaint- 
ance with Bayard Taylor’s Echo Club is wholly new. Three and a 
half years before he wrote the letter to E. C. Stedman which Mr. 
Parker has published, Kipling made public avowal of that acquaint- 


ance. 


The descriptive sketch of wintertime Vermont, entitled “In 
Sight of Monadnock,” was published in the New York Sun and 
the London Tzmes in April, 1892, though it was not collected until 
Letters of Travel (1920). The sketch includes the following 


remarks: 


I had met Monadnock on paper in a shameless parody of Emerson’s 
style, before ever style or verse had interest for me. But the word 
stuck because of a rhyme, in which one was 


... crowned coeval 
With Monadnock’s crest, 
And my wings extended 
Touch the East and West. 


ë William Dunlap, 4 History of the American Theatre (New York, 1832), p. 144, 
tells us, however, that a few years before this time (in 1777) Franklin and James Riv- 
ington had been associated intimately as fellow-members of a club of “wits” and “bon- 
vivants” in New York. : 


RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


. DISSERTATIONS ON ĪNDIVIDUAL AuTHoRs: 

The Social Philosophy of Charles Carroll of Carrollton. Peter Joseph 
Paul (Chicago, History). 

Hawthorne’s Aesthetic Theory as the Basis of His Criticism of Liter- 
ature. Mary A. Magginis (North Carolina). 

Studies in the Fiction of Sinclair Lewis. Leonard Feinberg (Illinois). 

Melville and Nineteenth-Century Science. Tyrus Hillway (Yale). 

Alexander H. Stephens: A Biographical Sketch. James Warren 
Rabun (Chicago, History). 


I. Disserrations on Topics or a GENERAL NATURE: 

American Socialist Thought, 1880-1900. Howard Henri Quint (Stan- 
ford, History). 

The Anglican Church and the American Revolution. Richard J. 
Hooker (Chicago, History). 

Community Life in Wachovia, 1780-1865. Edward Maxwell Holder 
(North Carolina, History). 

The Educational Awakening of the South since 1876. Edward Jen- 
nings Carter (North Carolina, Education). 

The Influence of the Congregationalists and Presbyterians upon Edu- 
cation in the Western Reserve. John T. Middaugh (Western 
Reserve, History). 

An Intellectual and Political History of Orange County, North Caro- 
lina, 1752-1868. Ruth Blackwelder (North Carolina, History). 
The Plantation Tradition in American Fiction. M. W. King (Pitts- 

burgh). 

Social Attitudes of Contemporary Harlem Writers. Lee Lombard 
(New York University, School of Education). 

Treatment of Jewish Character in the Twentieth-Century Novel 
(1900-1940) in France. Germany, England, and the United States. 
Babeth G. Fernberg (Stanford). 

II. DISSERTATIONS COMPLETED: 

A Critical and Variorum Edition of Melville’s Billy Budd, from the 
Original Manuscripts. F. Barron Freeman (Harvard, 1942). 

A Cultural History of Cincinnati, Especially from ‘1819 to 1838. 
Daniel Aaron (Harvard, History of American Civilization, 1942). 

David Belasco: A Study of His Major Contributions to the American 
Theater. Joseph Donald Batcheller (Minnesota, Speech, 1942). 

Early Colonial Sermons. Babette M. Levy (Columbia, 1942). 
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The Early History of the Los Angeles Star. William B. Rice (Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, History, 1942). 

Emerson’s Use of Imagery as Seen in a Study of His Poetry. J. Rus- 
sell Reaver, Jr. (Ohio State University, 1942). 

Henry Watterson, Border Nationalist, 1840-1877. Lena Crain Logan 
(Indiana, History, 1942). 

John Wesley Jarvis (1780-1840): A Painter of the Early Republic. 
Harold Edward Dickson (Harvard, American Painting, 1942). 
Journalism in the Western Reserve during the Civil War. Clyde E. 

Feuchter (Western Reserve, History, 1941). 

The Lapse of Uriel: A Study in the Evolution of Emerson’s Thought, 
With Special Reference to the Years 1833 to 1847. Stephen E. 
Whicher (Harvard, 1943). 

The Life and Letters of General William Lee Davidson. Chalmers 
Gaston Davidson (Harvard, History, 1942). 

Mark Twain and Conscience. W. E. Davidson (Missouri, 1940). 

Ontology and Myth in the Criticism of John Crowe Ransom. Gordon 
H. Mills (Iowa, 1943). 

The Public Life of Frederick Buns Benjamin A. Quarles (Wis- 
consin, History, 1941). 

The Reception and Use of Freudian Psychology in England and 
America, 1920-1935—-With Especial Emphasis upon the Novels of 
Joyce, Lawrence, Sherwood Anderson, and Waldo Frank. Freder- 
ick J. Hoffman (Ohio State University, 1942). 

The Reflection of Socialistic Thought in American Literature, 1825- 
1845. George K, Smart (Harvard, r942). 

Religion and the Family in Seventeenth-Century New England. 
Edmund Sears Morgan (Harvard, American Civilization, 1943). 

Speech in the Great Smoky Mountains. Joseph S. Hall (Columbia, 
1941). 

The Twentieth-Century Sequence Novel (Including American 
Novels). Elizabeth Margaret Kerr (Minnesota, 1942). 

William Allen White. Walter Johnson (Chicago, History, 1941). 

Zola aux Etats-Unis. Albert J. Salvan (Columbia, French, 1942). 

IV. Dissertation Topics Droprep: 

Alexander B. Meek and His Southern Background. Henry W ‘ams 
(Columbia). 

Art and Allegory in the Work of Herman Melville. Gordon H. 
Mills (Iowa). 

V.Oruer ResgarcH IN Procress: 

Professor Charles Duffy (Louisiana State University) is editing the 

corresporidence of Bayard Taylor and Paul Hamilton Hayne. 
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Professor Clarence Gohdes (Duke University) has completed the 
manuscript of a monograph on American Literature in England 
during the Nineteenth Century. The study includes chapters on 
the American book in the English booktrade, the American periodi- 
cal in England, the reception of American humor, the British 
reaction to Longfellow, and a survey of the attitude of the English 
critics toward our literature. 

Frederick J. Hoffman (Ohio State University) and Carolyn F. Ulrich 
(New York Public Library) are preparing for early publication a 
study of the literary experiment in the Twentieth-Century Little 
Magazine, together with a comprehensive bibliography of all 
Little Magazines published in the English language. 

The preparation of a literary history of the United States for the 
general reader as well as for the scholar has been undertaken by 
Robert E. Spiller, Willard Thorp, Thomas H. Johnson, and Henry 
S. Canby, in association with Howard Mumford Jones, Dixon 
Wecter, Stanley T. Williams, and a few others. Although in some 
respects a by-product of recent discussions in the American Liter- 
ature Group pointing toward a definitive history on a co-operative 
plan, there is no formal connection between this work and the 
long-term project discussed by the group. 

Raymond Apams, Assistant Bibliographer. 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Timotuy Dwicut, 1752-1817: A Biography. By Charles E. Cuningham. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1942. xii, 403 pp. $3.75. 


In the Foreword to his biography, Mr. Cuningham expresses some 
wonder that a man who won the “general affection and respect of con- 
temporaries during his lifetime” should now be quickly dismissed “as 
an example of perverse and stubborn Puritan reaction.” The implication 
of the book, if I understand it rightly, is that posterity has not dealt fairly 
with Timothy Dwight. One long footnote (pp. 396-397) shows that 
Charles Beard, James Truslow Adams, and others have been wrong in 
some of the facts about Dwight’s Federalism, and flays V. L. Parrington 
for an estimate “based on preconceived prejudice rather than historical 
evidence.” Mr. Cuningham argues, usually quite gently, that Dwight 
was a foresighted educator; he demonstrates that Dwight was widely 
admired and enormously influential; and he ends with the assertion that 
Dwight “did his part—for God, for country, and for Yale.” 

The greatness of Timothy Dwight must perhaps remain a matter of 
opinion, and bias—social, political, religious, and sectional—will prob- 
ably continue to have a part in all judgments of his work. Mr. Cuning- 
ham, however, raises a question which ought to be answerable: Does 
Dwight deserve more than the passing mention which he now receives 
in the histories of American literature and thought? 

“The purely literary aspects of Dwight’s career,” writes Mr. Cuning- 
ham, “cannot be appreciated apart from the other aspects.” They can 
be and have been evaluated, by readers who have compared Dwight’s 
work with that of his predecessors and contemporaries and found it un- 
original in form and artistically commonplace. “Of Dr. Dwight,” wrote 
William Cullen Bryant in 1818, “we would speak with all the respect 
due to talents, to learning, to piety, and a long life of virtuous usefulness 
--but we must be excused from feeling any high admiration for his 
poetry.” Few have dissented from that judgment, or found extraordinary 
artistic merit in Dwight’s prose writings. 

Dwight’s mind, thought Parrington, “was closed as tight as his study 
windows in January,” and it is difficult surely to conceive of Dwight as 
intellectually venturesome. His opposition to slavery, his interest in the 
education of women. his confidence in science-—-none is particularly re- 
markable in an age which had honored at least momentarily John Wool- 
man, Thornas Paine, and Benjamin Franklin. Theology; Explained and 
Defended has original features which merit a few paragraphs in such 
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specialized studies as Foster’s Genetic Study of the New England Theol- 
ogy, but to an inexpert reader great stretches of it sound remarkably like 
innumerable earlier works from the Boyle Lectures of Bentley down to 
the nineteenth century. Comparative studies (out of place, as Mr. Cun- 
ingham recognizes, in a biography) may some day increase the respect 
for Dwight, but there is little reason to expect such a result. 


Whether or not he was a first-rate mind, Dwight as preacher, teacher, 
and administrator, is an excellent subject for biography. Mr. Cuning- 
ham tells the story of a life impressive for precocity, industry, and a will 
to be up and doing that was merely stiffened by serious eye-strain at the 
age of twenty-two. By a free and skillful use of manuscript diaries, cor- 
poration records, and rare memoirs, he relates Dwight to his time re- 
markably well; chapters on the academy which Dwight kept at Green- 
field Hill and on college life at Yale during his presidency are particu- 
larly pleasant reading. Although students of literature will find little 
new information on special problems of text and composition, thcy will 
appreciate an orderly bibliography and a description of the manuscript 
sources available. The collection of facts is evidently thorough; what Mr. 
Cuningham has done needed doing, and there should be no need of its 
being done again. Of Dwight’s ideas, of how he came by them, and of 
their relative importance, there is still much to be said. 


The University of Texas. THEODORE HORNBERGER. 


SatLy Hasrincs (1773-1812): Poet and Pioneer. By George E. Hastings. 
New York: The American Historical Company, Inc. 1942. ix, 125 pp. 
$1.50. 


This biography is not an academic exercise or a hastily written jour- 
nalistic opuscule. Professor Hastings has been gathering material for 
years about his ancestress. In his Preface he says that he corresponded 
with all persons who might possess manuscripts, that he made extended 
trips through Pennsylvania from Lancaster County to Washington 
County, and that he examined all available articles and records. The 
fruits of this research form an authoritative biography of an early Amer- 
ican poet, with critical estimates of her poems and realistic pictures of 
pioneer days in western Pennsylvania. 


Sally Hastings (Mrs. Sarah Anderson Hastings) was born March 25, 
1773, in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, of Scotch-Irish stock. Her edu- 
cational advantages were slight, but “without being in any sense learned, 
and certainly without being pedantic, Sally Hastings’ writings show that 
she labored industriously to improve her education.” Her biographer has 
found quotations from Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, Richard I, Ju- 
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lius Caesar, As You Like It, and The Tempest, Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
Pope’s Odyssey and Eloisa to Abelard, Watts’s Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs, Thomson’s Seasons, Young’s Night Thoughts, Rowe's Fair Peni- 
tent, and Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, The only American writing from 
which she quoted was Joseph Hopkinson’s poem, “Hail Columbia.” Most 
numerous are her biblical references:and quotations, for “Religion was 
the chief subject of her meditations and the most important influence in 
her life.” 

In 1788 the girl of fifteen married Enoch Hastings, a widower of sixty 
years, who had a son of nineteen. The three children born to the couple 
_ were not sufficient to bind Sally to her aging husband, and in the last years 
of her life she was vainly seeking a divorce. In 1800 she left her husband 
permanently and her children temporarily to make a journey with her 
sister, brother-in-law, their three children, and servants, from Lancaster 
County to Cross Creek, Washington County. This journey of two hun- 
dred and fifty miles over the Allegheny Mountains required twenty-four 
days of severe hardships. 

Sally remained in Cross Creek until 1805, and during this time she 
wrote intimate letters to her mother, which have fortunately been pre- 
served. After her return to Lancaster County, she prepared her works 
for publication. In 1808 there was issued from a Lancaster press Poems, 
on Different Subjects. To Which Is Added, a Descriptive Account of a 
Family Tour to the West; in the Year, 1800. In a Letter to a Lady. Soon 
after the publication of this book, Sally returned to Washington, Penn- 
sylvania, with her brother, Robert Anderson, who had become a prom- 
inent businessman. She was active in the community and was forced 
into a wordy quarrel with Alexander Campbell, later the founder of the 
sect of The Disciples of Christ. 

After her death on April 30, 1812, the editor of the local newspaper 
stated that “In the death of this lady a numerous train of relatives 
and acquaintances must bewail the loss of an amiable woman, and so- 
ciety be deprived of a bright genius—one of the first Female Authors of 
the present age.” 

Sally Hastings’s literary reputation is based upon her one book, pub- 
lished in 1808, which contains sixty-two poems and the prose thirty-page 
“Descriptive Account of a Family Tour” through the Appalachian lub- 
berland. Of her poems, “eighteen deal with religion in general, two were 
inspired by sermons, two are paraphrases of passages in the Bible, and 
one is about missionary work among the Indians.” Two of the poems 
deal with scenes and events of her own time and are of especial interest 
to modern readers. The long poem, “The Landscape” (Poems, pp. 117- 
124), contains an apostrophe to America as the land of promise, the 
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world’s great granary, and the shelter of the oppressed, a land in which 
the favored citizens are under the wise rule of such enlightened states- 
men as Washington and Jefferson— 


Happy at home, respected from abroad, 
Thy motto’s Liberty—thy sovereign’s God. 


Yet she warns her readers of the dangers of party strife and pleads for 
the preservation of the Union: 

O, my dear Brethren, let not Party-zeal 

F’er interrupt the Happiness you feel! 

United, you all kingly Pow’r despise— 

Your public Servants being good and wise: 


But, separated, fall an easy prey 
To envious Foes, who watch you to betray! 


E’en Statesmen, sometimes, enter on the stage, 
The tyrants, or the Traitors, of the age. 

Then join your heads and hearts to guard with care, 
The blessings Heav'n, all bounteous, grants us here. 


Another long poem, “Derna” (Poems, pp. 125-130), was inspired by 
“the spectacular exploit of the United States consul at Algiers, General 
William Eaton, who in the spring of 1805 led an expedition into Tripoli 
and captured the city of Derne (now Derna), which he held until the 
arrival, on June 11, of the frigate Constitution, bringing news that the 
war between the United States and Tripoli was over.” The poem begins 
with an apostrophe to Columbia, a eulogy of “the great, the good, the 
glorious Washington,” and the praise of “great Jefferson, the wise,” as 

The ornament and darling of the age; 

The Patriot, Philanthropist, and Sage. 
In eight metrical sections the author glorifies the story of the daring 
expedition led by the “brave Eaton” across “Libya’s burning sands.” 

The “Family Tour to the West” was a fearful journey for a timid 
“female.” There were encounters with roaring rivers, entangling thickets, 
frightful precipices, violent storms, and, worst of all, rude, beastly men. 
and women. The settlers in one valley were “rather more distinguished 
by their curiosity than by Urbanity or Hospitality.” Even “our Land- 
lady ... has conceived an antipathy to ‘Flitters’ [travelers]; she would 
not provide them with wood or fire, and said ‘that she would not trouble 
herself for a pack of saucy Gentry.” Sally was disturbed by the per- 
sistent whistling of one landlord and by the singing of twenty drunken 
hunters; but she was terrified when the wife of a drunken landlord “took 
a whip and powerfully remonstrated with him.” 

On another night of “Pandemonium” the travelers were reassured by 
an officer from Lancaster County who promised to defend them. He 
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then “delivered a concise and very nervous Address on the Indecorum 
of Fighting in the presence of Ladies.” Having quieted the contestants, 
he carried his Politeness so far as to make Love to a Person of our Party; 
whom he entertained with a Song, which consisted in two elegant lines 
and a—Hiccough.” 

The next day being Sunday, the party tried to find a quieter spot to 
spend their day of rest. “That night they spent in an inn, the landlord 
of which talked so profoundly of states, fleets, revenues, and standing 
armies that Sally, thinking he must be at least a member of Congress, 
asked him respectfully ‘what Branch of Government has the honor of 
claiming him as its member’—a question which so disconcerted him that 
he abruptly left the room.” : | 

This experience, says Mr. Hastings, inspired Sally to the following 
flight of irony. 

Happy, O America! Favored Nation! How securely art thou fortified against foreign 
Invasion and homebred Faction; when even thy Retailers of Gin and Brandy possess the 


Brains adequate to inspect, judge of, and determine the most intricate Affairs of Gov- 
ernment—the very sound of which has disordered my intellectual Machine. 


From her encounters with rough men and women and from the 
discomforts of travel, Sally turns to the natural beauties of mountain and 
valley and writes of them in loving admiration and with considerable 
literary skill. 

Mr. Hastings’s justification for this extended treatment of a minor poet 
—a treatment greatly enlivened by his own sense of humor—is well ex- 
pressed in his concluding sentences. In the poems he finds that 

. passages which express in clear vigorous English the noblest of human emotions and 
sepia appear on many pages; and with these, since we are dealing with a minor poet, 
we must be content. The journal and the letters, on the other hand, contain descriptions 
of the mountains that are very impressive and memorable, and portraits of people that 
are lively and amusing. Therefore, without making any extraordinary claims for the merits 
of her works, I bring my study to an end, believing firmly that she has a modest but se- 
cure place among those American writers who have left us a record of the days when 


the Conestoga wagons toiled across the Laurel Hill and the Chestnut Ridge, bearing the 
Pioneers to their new homes in the West. 


The University of North Carolina. Grecory PAINE. 


Francis Parkman, Heroic Hisrortan. By Mason Wade. New York: 
The Viking Press. 1942. xiii, 466 pp. $4.50. 


Any student of American letters must wonder why Francis Parkman, 
whose sole gifts to posterity were seven excellent histories, a readable 
travel account, a mediocre novel, and a book about roses, should inspire 
three biographers, while the more dramatic career of such an influential 
contemporary as George Bancroft still waits a modern chronicler. Prob- 
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ably the answer can be found in the fact that Parkman was something 
of a paradox. He was a Puritan who despised Puritanism, a Boston 
Brahmin who loved the frontier but abhorred frontiersmen, a physical 
weakling who was happiest when enduring wilderness hardships, a pa- 
triot who disliked his country’s democracy, a literary historian who wrote 
with a scholar’s detachment and a scientist’s accuracy. Little wonder that 
the riddle of Francis Parkman has proved a tempting field for inquiry. 

Mason Wade, in the latest study of this nineteenth-century historian, 
has not solved all these problems, but his attempt to do so has produced 
what may well be the definitive biography. Not only has the author 
carefully restudied Parkman’s diaries and letters already used by Farn- 
ham and Sedgwick, but he has unearthed several new sources. Most 
important are three hitherto unused notebooks kept by Parkman on his 
famous trip over the Oregon Trail. Mr. Wade has also exploited the Cas- 
grain correspondence more thoroughly than earlier writers, and has 
found numerous letters which shed light on Parkman’s later career. The 
thoroughness of his research is testified by the fact that he has searched 
the records of the Boston Athenaeum to determine Parkman’s reading 
tastes and tramped over many of the trails explored by the youthful his- 
torian. These materials are skillfully blended into a narrative which uses, 
but does not abuse, quotations from the sources. Sufficient to say in 
tribute to Mr. Wade’s writing that it is sometimes hard to tell where 
Parkman ends and he begins. Despite an obvious admiration for his sub- 
ject he remains sternly critical. 

Yet the book is not without its faults. Chief among these is the pro- 
portion of the work. Two hundred and eighty-seven pages carry the 
story to 1847, when Parkman was twenty-four and ready to begin his 
historical career, eighty-five are allotted to the years between 1847 and 
1865, when his first books appeared and his obscure physical ailment— 
“The Enemy” he called it—attacked him, and only seventy-three to the 
period between 1865 and 1893, when he was. writing his most important 
books. Mr. Wade defends this allotment by insisting that “Parkman’s 
youth determined the course of his manhood,” but probably Mr. Wade’s 
course was determined by the richness of the early diaries and the scanty 
records of the historian’s later years. The reader is left with a confused 
feeling that Parkman’s youth was interminable and his later life one of 
incredible speed. 

Nor does Mr. Wade solve one important problem: where did Park- 
man acquire his amazingly modern approach to historical research; an 
approach which, as Carl Becker has said, would certainly classify him 
as a scientific historian if he had only written badly. There is no indi- 
cation in the book that he ever heard of von Ranke’s scientific German 
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school, and the influence of his conternporaries should have led him in- 
stead into subjective inaccuracy. Indeed his teacher, Jared Sparks, ‘de- 
cried his objectivity and counseled a “word or two of indignation now 
& then.” Mr. Wade guesses that Parkman’ s style was a product of genius 
and hard work, but he ventures no opinion on this greater problem. The 
author is at fault, too, in overemphasizing Parkman’s views on Catholi- 
cism and the controversies which resulted. Certainly this merits atten- 
tion in the biography of a Protestant historian who wrote of French 
Canada, but Mr. Wade’s own Catholicism seems to have made him un- 
duly sensitive on the subject. | 

In justification it must be said that these few errors are inherent in the 
subject and that probably no one could have done better. Mr. Wade has 
written a distinguished and brilliant book. The publishers have contrib- 
uted an excellent format, well-chosen illustrations, and clear end-paper 
maps which allow the reader to follow Parkman’s wilderness wander- 
ings. A complete bibliography of the historian’s published writings is 
included. 


Smith College. Ray Arten BIttincron. 


Jones Very: Emerson’s “Brave Saint. ” By William Irving Bartlett. Dur- 
ham: Duke University Press. 1942. ' xv, 237 pp. $3.00. 


The uneventful life of Jones Very (1813-80) offers a comparatively 
meager opportunity to a factual biographer. He prepared for college in 
Salem and attended Harvard, where, jupon his graduation in 1836, he 
was made tutor in Greek. During some two years as tutor, a religious 
excitement developed to such a degree that “he became more intent upon 
saving the souls of Harvard undergraduates than teaching them Greek 
roots.” Believed by many to be insane; he spent a month in 1838 at the 
McLean Asylum in Somerville, where ihe wrote some Shakespeare criti- 
cism which Emerson ranked with that of Goethe and Coleridge. In 1839 
Emerson prepared for the press the Essays and Poems, the only volume 
of Very’s writings to appear in his lifetime. During the remaining forty 
years of his life, Very lived quietly in Salem with his mother and sisters, 
writing verses and preaching occasionally in churches in eastern New > 
England. The uneventfulness of this long period is attested by the fact 
that it is covered by Mr. ‘Bartlett in a chapter of twenty pages entitled 
. “Last Years”—a curious designation for a man’s life between the ages of 
twenty-six and sixty-six, though perhaps not an altogether unjust one, 
for Very’s career reached its climax with Essays and Poems. 

Mr. Barlett’s book has been done with meticulous care. The docu- 
mentation is excellent and complete. Of special interest, of course, is 
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Very’s connection with Emerson, which the author describes in detail; 
in passing, he points out unmistakable traces of Very’s influence in 
Emerson’s essays. The volume is further enriched by the inclusion of 
sixty-eight hitherto unpublished poems (nine from manuscripts in the 
Andover Theological Seminary and fifty-nine from manuscripts in the 
Harris Collection of Brown University) and of thirty-eight uncollected 
poems from periodicals. These new poems afford the reader a con- 
venient sample of Very’s verse, though in view of the fact that the Works 
of Jones Very, published in 1886, contains nearly seven hundred poems, 
the newly discovered ones, being neither above nor below the general 
average, are likely to have little effect upon the poet’s reputation. 

In the critical portions of his book, Mr. Bartlett, it must be confessed, 
is a little disappointing. Very’s theological position is not clearly defined: 
he is referred to variously as “Puritan,” “Unitarian,” and ‘“Transcenden- 
talist.” Possibly he was a mixture of all three; but his true affiliation was 
surely with the old orthodoxy rather than with the new liberalism. Fre- 
quent reference to the “mystical” character of his poety also seems mis- 
leading; “religious” or “devotional” would be a more accurate term. 
Very’s poem “The Presence,” in which Mr. Bartlett finds “the quintes- 
sence of mysticism,” does not, properly speaking, describe a mystical ex- 
‘perience (which is, in Edwards’s words, “a kind of vision”); it describes 
rather a mood of religious meditation: 

I sit within my room, and joy to find 

That Thou, who always lov’st, art with me here... . 
Very may have been a mystic; but his verses scarcely communicate the 
mystical experience. Finally, the author’s commentary on the poems as 
poems does not add greatly to our knowledge and appreciation of them. 
There is still room, in short, for a critical exposition of Very’s thought 
and technique. Of his considerable distinction both as a religious poet 
and as a writer of sonnets there can now be little doubt. 


Brown University. RANDALL STEWART. 


In CoMMEMORATION OF WILLIAM James: 1842-1942. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. 1942. xii, 234 pp. $2.75. 


This is a collection of essays and addresses by sixteen different authors 
on the subject of William James. Like all such collections, it is miscel- 
Janeous, and uneven in quality; but the spirit of William James gives it 
unity, and some of its contributors give it distinction. At least four of 
the essays are of much more than “occasional” significance. 

The contributors represent a wide variety of academic interests, rang- 
ing from literature to science, through theology, psychology, and philos- 
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ophy (which of course predominates), Mr. Henry James represents lit- 
erature and biography. Many shrewd observations on James’s literary 
style and personality appear in the suggestive essay of Professor John 
Dewey. President Julius S. Bixler develops James’s ideas on “The Moral 
Equivalent of War” in a brilliant essay. Professor Herbert W. Schneider 
considers “William James as a Moralist” with humor and tolerant in- 
sight, relating James to “The Puritan Mind,” much as he has previously 
related such writers as Franklin and Hawthorne. Finally, Professor 
Walker H. Hill makes a good case for the argument that James, and not 
Peirce, was the true “Founder of Pragmatism,” because Peirce was really 
a transcendentalist and idealist. Although these essays, like most of the 
others, are predominantly philosophical, they will interest all literary 
men concerned with general ideas. ` 


The book suffers for lack of any single responsible editor. It has no 
index, and offers no information concerning the different contributors. 
It is attractively printed by the Columbia University Press. 


Belmont, Massachusetts. Freperic I. CARPENTER. 


THe Winp BLEW FROM THE East: A Study in the Orientation of Amer- 
tcan Culture. By Ferner Nuhn. New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers. 1942. 300 pp. $3.00. 


The Wind Blew from the East deals with the “nostalgic tradition” in 
American literature, “the desire to retrace the racial steps,” “the ever- 
present pullback toward modes of culture that lie in our past.” The 
author is concerned with those literary figures who “kept their faces 
turned back over their shoulders, and sometimes turned around and went 
back where their faces were turned, whether it was. really better there 
or not.” Mr. Nuhn believes that an American writer is well advised if 
he is true to his own time and place, that he makes a mistake if he re- 
jects his native milieu and turns éastward for inspiration and recognition, 
whether to Boston or London or Paris. After some general remarks to 
this effect and a brief reference to Hamlin Garland as a case in point, 
the author proceeds to the body of the work, which consists of extended 
analyses of the three chief writers whom he has chosen to illustrate his 
thesis: Henry James, Henry Adams, and T. S. Eliot. 


James might have prospered in America: his father had declared that 
“a crowded Cambridge horsecar was the nearest approach to Heaven on 
earth”; and James himself conceded with reference to the family life of 
the Jameses that “we might have begun much worse.” But he came un- 
der the enchantment of Europe. Mr. Nuhn analyzes James’s “interna- 
tional situation,” the perfection of which he finds in The Golden Bowl. 
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Adams, in his spiritual quest, might have discovered what he was search- 
ing for in Emerson or Whitman; Concord or Camden “might have 
saved him a trip back to Twelfth Century France.” But he “could not 
see truth so close to home.” Eliot might have built upon his New Eng- 
land-Middle Western inheritance; his grandfather, in accordance with 
the finest tradition of New England pioneering, had gone to St. Louis, 
Missouri, and had stayed there to found the First Unitarian Church and to 
serve as Chancellor of Washington University. But Eliot rejected the 
Middle West and New England: in his writings, St. Louis is deprecated 
anonymously in a few brief passages, and Emerson is treated more than 
once with disrespect. Eliot’s pilgrimage back to seventeenth-century Eng- 
land and the Anglo-Catholic Church, like the pilgrimages of the others 
who listened to the East Wind, resulted in disenchantment and despair. 
After an exegesis of The Waste Land, the book concludes with a dis- 
course on the meaning of democracy in America. 

Mr. Nuhn is not as negative or as narrowly partisan as the above at- 
tempt at summary might suggest. He recognizes many virtues in his 
“nostalgic” writers. There is none of the astigmatism which one finds, 
for example, in Parrington’s treatment of James. The author says many 
excellent things; some are on the subject, and others—it may with jus- 
tice be objected—are somewhere in the periphery of the subject, for the 
book lacks a closely knit structure. There is, too often perhaps, a sug- 
gestion of the desultory and the oracular, The Wind Blew from the East 
is nevertheless a stimulating book, and its thesis is not to be dismissed 
lightly. One does not have to be a Midwesterner to subscribe to the au- 
thor’s dictum that a man “may grow wise in Omaha.” 


Brown University. RANDALL STEWART. 
y 


Louisiana Creore Diarecr. By James F. Broussard. Baton Rouge, Loui- 
siana: Louisiana State University. 1942. xiii, 134 pp. $2.00. 


When, in the beginning of the eighteenth century, the first load of 
African slaves was landed in the French colony of Louisiana, the im- 
mediate problem was how they could communicate with their new mas- 
ters. Their primitive minds could not cope with the grammatical com- 
plexities of a language that had been more than a thousand years in the 
making, nor could their thick lips and unaccustomed tongues achieve 
many of its subtle variations of sound. So Necessity mothered a new 
and simplified speech, a lingua franca by which master could communi- 
cate with man—the so-called Creole dialect of Louisiana that is closely 
related to those of Martinique and Haiti. 

Its ruthless discarding of verb forms, its amputation of first and last 
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syllables, and its mutilation of French accent have made this melodious 
but bastard baragouin so unlike its source-tongue that philologists have 
classed it as a new and separate language. 


The lush imagination of the Negroes of Louisiana created a large 
fund of quaint and folk-wise proverbs, conundrums, songs, and animal 
fables in the dialect that were passed on orally until at last they were 
recorded by white men interested in the subject. 

The first to do this was Dr. Alfred Mercier, who was followed by 
George Washington Cable and Professor Alcée Fortier, while Lafcadio 
Hearn was so fascinated by its lovely, mellifluous music and the homely 
philosophy of its dit-ons that he celebrated it in many editorials in the 
Times-Democrat of New Orleans, and in his little dictionary of Creole 
proverbs, Gombo Zhébes. 

The late Professor James F. ean has made an important addi- 
tion to the literature on this fascinating subject in his posthumous 
book, Louisiana Creole Dialect, just published by the Louisiana State 
University Press at Baton Rouge, where he was for so many years head 
of the Department of Romance Languages. He was born and brought 
up in the tiny Louisiana town of St. Martinsville that was given the 
title of the “little Versailles of the Téche” because it had been settled by 
the most aristocratic of the émigrés who attempted to reproduce, on a 
necessarily smaller scale, the life they had led in France. Here Professor 
Broussard learned the Creole dialect from the lips of his Negro nurse, 
and heard it spoken by house servants and field hands. In his investiga- 
tions he confined himself to the dialect of his parish, and no one was 
better qualified to record it. 

His book begins with excellent chapters on the grammar and idioms, 
and others follow with a picturesque collection of proverbs, superstitions, 
and medical prescriptions. He prints each one three times: in ordinary 
phonetic spelling, in the symbols of the International Phonetic Alpha- 
bet, and in Standard French. 

While some of the cure-alls show a primitive knowledge of the use 
of herbs, others seem a bit incompreheasible—like the idea, for instance, 
of placing a live frog upside down on the top of your head, the theory 
being that when it croaks your headache will vanish. 


Emerson said that “proverbs are like the sacred books of each nation, 
the sanctuary of the intuitions,” but he did not say that as one nation 
borrows its religious tenets from another and adapts them to its own 
character, so too does it borrow proverbial wisdom. Franklin’s “Poor 
Richard” made many of the Oriental and European expressions ot folk- 
intuition ours by adoption; and these homely Negro dit-ons, so Dr. 
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Broussard insists, show evidences of the influence of the French philos- 
ophy, and inherited culture of their masters. Nobody will doubt this for 
an instant who will compare Pliny’s utterance (Lib. 9, cap. 5A): “An 
ape doth almost kill her young by embracing them: so many parents 
do corrupt their children by immoderate love and affection in their bring- 
ing up,” with the proverb found in Lafcadio Hearn’s Gombo Zhebes: 
“The monkey smothers its young by hugging it too much.” A fòce ma- 
caque caressé yche li ka touffé li. 


Louisiana Creole Dialect contains some unusual Gombo poems writ- 
ten in the days of slavery by an unknown mulatto that are bitter arraign- 
ments of interracial injustice, also some interesting folk-tales recorded in 
the vernacular by Dr. Broussard, and his own translations into Creole 
patois of some of Lafontaine’s fables. This was an old amusement 
among the white aficionados of the dialect and it is interesting to com- 
pare Dr. Broussard’s translation of “La Cigale et la Fourmi” with one 
done by Dr. Jules Choppin and published in the Comptes Rendus de 
l'Athénée Louisianais of May, 1896, which seems to have retained more 
of the true Negro idiom and quality. 


A short glossary and a partial bibliography conclude Louisiana Creole 
Dialect, a book that is a real contribution to Afro-French literature. 


New York City. .  Epwarp Larocgurt TINKER. 


Tue Susstance Tuar Is Porrry. By Robert P. Tristram Coffin. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1942. xiii, 167 pp. $2.00. 


In a series of six lectures delivered at the University of Indiana in 
1940-41, Mr. Coffin discusses the nature and method of poetry in general 
and of his own poetry in particular. He develops the general theme, fre- 
quently by the use of emphatic paradox, that poetry is a solid substance 
compounded from the best factual realities of life by a poet, who is “a 
doer, not a thinker.” He writes with gusto and a somewhat academic 
lustiness. — 


Mr. Coffin begins his discussion of the nature of poetry with the state- 
ment: “I shall not talk of aesthetics. Aesthetics is a branch of philosophy 
and tends toward abstractions that are death to poetry. I ami going to try 
to explain, not to mystify.” The explanation he presents lacks clarity 
and consistency. It is concrete with a solidity which dulls the edges of 
theory. Mr. Cof has not reached a consistent opinion as to whether 
poetry deals with the fundamental realities of life (“The poet is the man 
who is trying to see things as they are for the first time”) or with the 
carefully selected best of life (“But all poets close their eyes to the dis- 
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ordered and distracted world when they see it.” “Poetry is saying the 
best one can say about life”). He inclines toward the latter view. Nor is 
his.theory clear as to whether the center of poetry is in the imaginative 
experience of the poet (“poetry is an act, and not a surrender to the beau- 
tiful”) or in external objects as described by the poet (“Poetry .. . brings 
the best things together—the best words for the best objects in the best 
music”). He tends to locate poetry in the natural world outside the poet, 
in the eyes of a swimming moose or 4 swooping hawk. 


However questionable this tendency, with its neglect of the insight of 
the poet, may be as poetic theory, it helps to illuminate the objects which 
have stimulated Mr. Coffin himself to poetic expression. The major value 
of these lectures for the student of American literature lies in Mr. Coffin’s 
explanation of the process through which many of his own poems came 
into being. He gives a number of excellent illustrations of the way tan- 
gible realities of life in a particular locality—barns and foxes and open 
graves in Maine—have entered into his experience and achieved expres- 
sion, and thereby exemplifies if he does not explain the substance that 
is poetry. 

New York University. Tuomas Crark Pottock. 


Tue AESTHETIC SENTIMENT: 4 Criticism and an Original Excursion. By 
Helge Lundholm. Cambridge: Sci-Art Publishers. 1941. 223 pp. 
$2.50. 


Professor Lundholm’s approach to esthetics is psychological. To 
him, as to the distinguished theorist Mr. Samuel Alexander, whose 
treatise entitled Beauty and Other Forms of Value he makes his 
point of departure, this means that it is also philosophical; for both in- 
sist that if we view psychology in its full implication there can be no 
divorcement of psychological from metaphysical investigation. 


The central problem of Mr. Lundholm’s study is the relation of art 
to man, and of man to art, which in turn resolves itself into a more spe- 
cific inquiry into the “nature of the aesthetic sentiment as it relates (1) 
to aesthetic enjoyment or appreciation” and (2) to “aesthetic creation” 
or the “art impulse.” Architecturally, the book follows the simplest of 
plans: Part I summarizes Alexander’s theory of the esthetic sentiment; 
Part II contains the author’s alternate theory; and Part III essays a com- 
promise between the two theories and offers a conclusion. In detail, 
however, the work is anything but simple. Mr. Lundholm has engaged 
in one of the most difficult of all tasks in scholarship: the drawing of 
precise distinctions between two theories that have fundamental like- 
nesses but which have slight, although important, points of divergence. 
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Moreover, Mr. Lundholm’s own theory as he here presents it is com- 
plicated and elusive, punctuated with cross references to other works of 
his own and a-bristle with newly invented categories and technical 
terminology which the reader is put to it to hold in mind. 

A brief review is not the place to go into the intricacies of this theory 
nor into the nuances which set it apart from the doctrine of Alexander. 
It is possible only to make a general statement of some of the issues in- 
volved. Broadly speaking, Mr. Lundholm agrees with Alexander that 
explanations of the esthetic experience must begin with the assumption 
of an impulse “the exercise and satisfaction of which would constitute 
the aesthetic act and the aesthetic pleasure”; that any experience is “cona- 
tion at work,” all cognition fundamentally creative; that the artist aims 
not to create beauty but to express the subject which occupies his mind; 
and that the artist works in semiblindness, in response to an inner ex- 
citement, striving for a product the nature of which he is not fully aware 
until after it is achieved (though admittedly there are cases of transcrip- 
tion of what was first formed in the mind). But the author dissents 
from Alexander’s view that the esthetic impulse derives from the crea- 
tive instinct, believing instead that it has its origin in “general curiosity”; 
he disagrees also with Alexander's idea that esthetic pleasure is a recapit- 
ulation of the act of creation, though he frankly concedes that his own 
theory leaves the creative process largely unexplained; he finds Alex- 
ander’s theory lacking an explanation of the transition from the biolog- 
ically constructive instinct to esthetic creation; he also takes exception to 
that writer’s idea of the relativity of beauty and the necessity of taking 
into account varied “styles” in the arts of different periods, contending, 
on the contrary, for laws and for universality in ideals of beauty. 

It is well to bring psychology to bear on esthetic problems. Since art 
is the product of the human mind, created mainly to appeal to other 
human minds, it would seem obvious that the discipline whose primary 
objective is an understanding of the nature and ways of the mind should 
have much to offer to the student of art. It is possible that,.as Mr. Lund- 
holm suggests, little more can be said at present about the origin of the 
laws of beauty than that they exist “in the very nature of mind and 
things”; but if so the more we learn of the “mind and things,” the more 
we shall know of beauty. So far as I can follow him, Mr. Lundholm 
appears to be generally sound in his conclusions in esthetics, though I, 
for one, should be glad to see him place less faith in sublimation and 
give more emphasis to the finely organized compositions of the imagina- 
tion and the instinctive judgment of the educated intelligence in ac- 
counting for “the inseparable unity of idea and form” that is the es- 
sence of beauty. I should like, also, to see Mr. Lundholm cultivate more 
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assiduously the virtue of clarity. His chief contribution in this book is, 
I believe, his theory that the esthetic impulse originates in “general 
curiosity,” but his exposition is so unnecessarily abstract and technical 
as to leave the mind of the most careful reader somewhat befogged. If 
psychology is to serve esthetics to its full extent it must not scorn such 
lucidity as may be achieved through plain language and concrete 
illustration. 


University of Michigan. Ciarence D. THORPE. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Tue Tueme or Divorce In American Drama, 1871-1939. By Donald 
Nelson Koster. Philadelphia. 1942. x, 117 pp. 


This University of Pennsylvania dissertation examines some thirty- 
nine American plays to show how they reflect popular opinion on di- 
vorce. The beginning date 1871 is that of Daly’s Divorce; the last play 
discussed is Barry’s Philadelphia Story. As an introduction Chapter I 
surveys the course of American law on divorce, and Chapter II, very 
informatively, public attitudes especially as shown in the pronouncements 
of churches and various reform movements, in articles in periodicals— 
the first was printed in 1854—and in the writings of sociological authori- 
ties. To these chapters the analyses of the plays offer confirmatory evi- 
dence. What appears most strikingly from all this is the decline of per- 
manent marriage in the United States, the weakening especially, after 
1921, of the social ostracism of divorced persons, and the increasing re- 
gard for the happiness of the individuals concerned rather than the sta- 
bility of society. 

In such a study there is always the thankless job of summarizing 
many plots briefly and the danger of estimating potboilers as more im- 
portant than they really are. These difficulties Dr. Koster avoids pretty 
well. There is the further doubt whether the theater audience, especially 
in recent years, really does represent general public opinion. One won- 
ders what the movies would show, but perhaps the supervision of the 
Hays office makes them even less significant than the theater. ‘There is 
a conspicuous absence also of much consideration of the influence of 
foreign drama on our playwrights. But doctoral dissertations of neces- 
sity survey limited fields; in what it attempts to do the book is written 
with clarity and good sense. 


University of Colorado. Grorce F. Reynotps. 


GREENBRIER PIONEERS AND THEIR Homes. By Ruth Woods Dayton, 
Charleston, W. Va.: West Virginia Publishing Co. 1942. 373 pp. 


Culture-history has sometimes been told through letters, memoirs, or 
biography, sometimes through archaeology; here it is told through a 
careful examination of architectural remains, supplemented by official 
and other documents and by well-sifted oral tradition. The volume 
passes in review private houses and mansions, taverns and pretentious 
spas, churches and public buildings; and thus it illuminates the frontier 
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life of Colonial Virginia, the Revolutionary and Civil wars, and the po- 
litical and cultural aspects of the mountain region in the early and mid- 
dle nineteenth century; for Lewisburg, astride the great Kanawha Turn- 
pike over which the arts and culture flowed west, and later great droves 
of cattle east to the markets of Richmond and Baltimore, reflected in its 
people and its buildings every facet of contemporary life. Occasional 
sprightly anecdotes appear, and, beside the usual local celebrities, such 
national figures as Patrick Henry, Robert E. Lee, and Henry Clay. The 
pages are further enriched by the numerous drawings of Ashton Wood- 
man Reniers and Naomi S. Hosterman; and scholars will be grateful for 
the bibliography and the index. 


West Virginia University. Jonn W. Draper. 


Rıcuard Rusu, Republican Diplomat, 1780-1859. By J. H. Powell. Phil- 
adelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1942. 291 pp. $2.75. 


A history of the public career of the second son of Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, from his appointment as Attorney General of Pennsylvania in 1811 
to his appointment as Minister to France in 1847, based on materials in 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the Library Company of Phila- 
delphia, and the New York Historical Society, but not using, “in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the owners,” the extensive and important 
privately owned family collection of Rush papers. 


Duke University. Lewis Leary. 


Men at War: The Best War Stories of All Time. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Ernest Hemingway. New York: Crown Publishers. 
[1942.] xxxi, 1072 pp. $3.00. 

Mr. Hemingway’s slightly repetitious Introduction to Men at War is 
_interesting in that it presents a number of his opinions on the literature 
of battle and ends with a plea for more truthfulness in the information 
put out by our government to its people. 

The selections in the anthology are varied so far as time and author- 
ship are concerned, and range from Caesar’s account of the invasion of 
Britain to a description of the battle at Midway by Walter B. Clausen. 
While a fair number of excerpts from Tolstoy, Southey, de Maupassant, 
T. E. Lawrence, and other Europeans are given, the bulk of the material 
deals with American fighting as described by Americans. The only 
novel included in toto is Crane’s The Red Badge of Courage. 

The whole is an excellent compilation, one which is calculated to 
exhibit the “blood, sweat, and tears” of battle rather than the “pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war.” 

C.G. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY oF VERMONT POETRY AND GAZETTEER OF VERMONT Poets: 
Being the Titles of Books, Pamphlets and Broadsides by Poets born 
or residing in Vermont, Including also a few items not by Vermonters 
but of Vermont interest. Collected and edited by Walter John Coates. 
Volume I, A-K. Montpelier, Vt.: Vermont Historical Society. 1942. 
li, 242 pp. 

An excellent local bibliography, which will be continued by Earle 

Williams Newton. 


C.G. 


Lays oF THE New Lano: Stories of Some American Poets and Their 
Work. By Charlie May Simon. New York: E. P. Dutton. 1943. 254 pp. 
$3.00. 


Biographical bits covering various American poets from Bryant to 
Stephen Vincent Benét plus selections from their works, written and 
edited by Mrs. John Gould Fletcher. The whole is an excellent intro- 
duction to American poetry for the use of children. 


C. G. 


Noan Wessrer: Father of the Dictionary. By Isabel Proudfit. Illustrated 
by I. B. Hazelton. New York: Julian Messner, Inc. [1942.] xii, 220 pp. 
$2.50. 

A biography written for children. 
C. G. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check-list has, been compiled by the Committee on 
Bibliography of the American Literature Group of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association: Gay W. Allen (Bowling Green State University), 
Walter Blair (University of Chicago), Herbert R. Brown (Bowdoin Col- 
lege), Guy A. Cardwell, Jr. (Tulane University), Chester T. Hallenbeck 
(Queens College), Ima H. Herron (Southern Methodist University), 
Robert J. Kane (Ohio State University), Ernést L. Marchand (Stanford 
University), J. H. Nelson (University of Kansas), Robert L. Shurter 
(Case School of Applied Science), Herman E. Spivey (University of 
Florida), C. Doren Tharp (University of Miami), Frederick B. Tolles 
(Swarthmore College), Theodore A. Zunder (Brooklyn College). 

Items for the check-list to be published in the November, 1943, issue 


of American Literature may be sent to the chairman of the Committee, 
Lewis Leary, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 


I. 1609-1800 


[BarrraM, Joun] Harper, Francis. “John Bartram: Diary of a Journey 
Through the Carolinas, Georgia, ' iland Florida, 1765-66.” Trans. of 
the Amer. Phil. Soc., XXXIIL, 1-120 (1942). 


[Franxuin, Benyamin] Bennett, Josephine Waters. “Benjamin Franklin 
and John Selden.” Amer. Lit, XV, 63-65 (March, 1943). . 

Franklin’s famous “articles” for a treaty of peace between Madame 
Brillon and himself were modeled on an anecdote in Selden’s Table- 
Talk. 

[Jerrerson, Tuomas] Adams, Elizabeth L. “Unpublished Letters by 
Thomas Jefferson.” More Books, XVIII, 155-162 (April, 1943). 

Twelve letters, including a communication about books for the 
University of Virginia. 

[Miscettangous] Leonard, Irving A. “A Frontier Library, 1799.” Hisp. 
-~ Amer. Hist. Rev, XXIII, 21-51 (Feb., 1943). 
The library of Don Manuel Gayoso - Lemos, Governor of Spanish 
Louisiana. 
“Wheeler, J. T. “Reading and Other Recreations of Maryland.” Md. 
Hist. Mag., XXXVIII, 37-55 (March; 1943). 

The first installment of a survey of libraries and recreations of 
early Marylanders. 
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II. 1800-1870 


[Birp, R. M.] See above, s.v. Barrram, WILLIAM. 

[Curever, G. B.] Denny, Margaret. “Cheever’s Anthology and American 
Romanticism.” Amer. Lit., XV, 1-9 (March, 1943). 

George B. Cheever’s The American Common-place Book of Poetry, 
in some twenty editions between 1831 and 1876, presented to the 
American public poets who wrote in the new, romantic manner, and 
it prepared the groundwork for the poets and philosophers of the 
1840's and 1850's. . 

(Cooper, J. F.] Arndt, Karl J. “The Cooper-Sealsfield Exchange of 
Criticism.” Amer. Lit, XV, 16-24 (March, 1943). 

Charles Sealsfield, whose anonymous The United States of North 
America was responsible for a great part of Cooper’s Notions of the 
Americans, twice answered with criticism of Cooper. 

[Crocxerr, Davin] Porter, Kenneth W. “Davy Crockett and John Horse: 
A Possible Origin of the Coonskin Story.” Amer. Lit, XV, 10-15 
(March, 1943). 

A suggestion that the origin of the anecdote of Crockett’s pur- 
chase of ten quarts of rum, with a coonskin negotiable for only one 
quart, is to be found in the often-repeated legend of Gopher John, 
Seminole Negro slave-boy at Fort Brooke, Florida. 

(Emerson, R. W.] Foster, Charles Howell. “Emerson as American 
Scripture.” New Eng. Quar., XVI, 91-105 (March, 1943). 

Emerson’s primary impulse was religious rather than literary. 

Wellek, René. “Emerson and German Philosophy.” New Eng. Quar., 
XVI, 41-62 (March, 1943). 

American Transcendentalists never adopted the specific tenets of 
German idealism; they merely found in Germany a corroboration of 
their faith. 

Yohannan, J. D. “The Influence of Persian Poetry on Emerson’s Work.” 
Amer. Lit, XV, 25-41 (March, 1943). 

The influence is manifest “(1) in actual correspondence of thought 
and expression between Emerson and Persian poets; (2) in a simi- 
larity of form between Emerson’s verse and the German renditions of 
Joseph von Hammer which he read; (3) in Emerson’s concept of 
the ideal poet sometimes called ‘Saadi.’” 

[FuLLer, Marcaret] Rostenberg, Leona. “Margaret Fuller and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning.” Amer. Notes & Queries, 1l, 163-165 (Feb., 1943). 

A letter, March 3, 1848, from E. B. B. to Margaret Fuller. 
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[Hatteck, Frrz-Greene] Taft, Kendall B. “The First Printing of Hal- 
leck’s “The Winds of March Are Humming.’” N. Y. Hist. Soc. Quar. 
Bul., XXVII, 35-36 (April, 1943). 

In the New York American, March 25, 1830. 

[Hazuerr, Anprew] Campbell, E. S. “Three Mississippi Poets of the 
Nineteenth Century.” Jour. of Miss. Hist., V, 38-40 (Jan. 1943). 

Andrew Hazlett, Irwin Russell, and Walter Malone. 

[ Hawrnorne, Naruanre.] Howe, M. A. DeWolfe. “The Tale of Tangle- 
wood.” Yale Rev., XXXII, 323-336 (Dec., 1942). 

In the little, red cottage, now called Tanglewood, where Hawthorne 
wrote The Scarlet Letter, visitors from the summer of 1850 to 
November, 1851, included Longfellow, Holmes, Melville, and Fanny 
Kemble. 

[Irvinc, Wasuincron] Anon. “Manuscript Division Accessions during 
1942.” Bal. of the N. Y. Pub. Libr, XLVII, 91-98 (Feb., 1943). 

Includes letters of Washington Irving and Herman Melville. 


[Low, Jonn] Moss, Sanford A. “The Low Family of New York City, 
Publishers, 1795-1829.” Bul. of the N. Y. Pub. Libr, XLVII, 87-90 
(Feb., 1943). 

Biographical data and a check-list of imprints. 

[Lowext, J. R.] Voss, Arthur W. M. “The Evolution of Lowell’s “The 
Courtin’? ” Amer. Lit., XV, 42-50 (March, 1943). 

A manuscript version of Lowell’s ballad establishes the date of 
composition of each stanza; sources for the ballad appear to be Fes- 
senden’s “The Country Lovers” and “Timothy Titterwell’s” “Josh 
Beanpole’s Courtship.” 

[Mervi Herman] See above, s.v. Irvine. 

{Peasopy, ExizaserH] Wilson, J. B. “Grimm’s Law and the Brahmins.” 
New Eng. Quar.; XVI, 106-109 (March, 1943). 

Dr. Charles Kraistir, Polish linguist, quickened Elizabeth Pea- 
body’s interest in the science of comparative linguistics. 

[Por, E. A.] Dietz, F. Meredith. “Poe’s First and Final Love.” So, Lit. 
Mess., V, 38-47 (March, 1943). 

The story of “what happened ever after” to Elmira Royster Shelton. 

[Ruprius, Orro] Schrader, Frederick Franklin. “Otto Ruppius: ‘A 
Career in America.’” Amer.Ger. Rev., IX, 28-33 (Jan., 1943). 

In the list of popular writers about American life in the early 


1850’s Otto Ruppius deserves to be ranked with Gerstäcker and Seals- 
field. 
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[Rusu, James] Gray, Giles W., and Hale, Lester L. “James Rush, Dram- 
atist.” Quar. Jour. of Speech, XXIX, 55-61 (Feb., 1943). | 

Why he wrote Hamlet, A Dramatic Interlude (1834). ` 

[Ryan, Apram] Clemens, Cyril. “Poet Priest of the Confederacy.” Ave 
Maria, LVII, 238-241 (Feb. 20, 1943). 

The life and literary achievement of Father Ryan. 

[Simms, W. G.] Hoole, William Stanley. “Simms Michael Bonham: 
A ‘Forgotten Drama of the Texas Revolution.” Southwestern Hist. 
Quar., XLVI, 255-261 (Jan., 1942). 

{THoreav, H. D.] Cosman, Max. “Thoreau and Staten Island.” Long 
Is. Hist, VI, 1-2, 7-8 (Jan-March, 1943). 

Thoreau’s attempt in 1843 at life outside his native town was not 
successful: he returned to Concord, 

{ Wurrrier, J. G.] Beffel, John Nicholas. “Dark Day in New England.” 
Amer. Merc., LVI, 481-485 (April, 1943). 

An account of the “dark day” of May 19, 1780, celebrated in Whit- 
tier’s “Abraham Davenport.” 

{MisceLLangous| Free, Joseph Miller. “The Ante-Bellum Theatre of the 
Old Natchez Region.” Jour. of Miss. Hist, V, 14-27 (Jan., 1943). 

From 1806 to 1840. 

Gates, William Bryan. “Performances of Shakespeare in Ante-Bellum 
Mississippi.” Jour. of Miss. Hist, V, 28-37 (Jan., 1943). 

Incomplete records reveal that between 1814 and 1860 sixteen of 
Shakespeare’s plays were presented for a total of one hundred and fifty 
performances in Mississippi theaters. 

Todd, Edgeley Woodman. “Philosophical Ideas at Harvard College, 
1817-1837.” New Eng. Quar., XVI, 63-90 (March, 1943). 

Of all the philosophies which formed the background of the 
Transcendentalists, none has been so much overlooked as the Scottish 
“commonsense” school. 

Zucker, A. E. “The History of the German Theater in Baltimore.” Ger. 
Rev., XVIII, 123-135 (April, 1943). 

From 1853 to 1876. 


HI. 1870-1900 
[Apams, Brooxs] Beard, Charles A. “Historians at Work: Brooks and 
Henry Adams.” Az. Mo, CLXXI, 87-93 (April, 1943). 
[Apams, Henry] See above, s.v. Apams, Brooxs. 


[ Bierce, AmBrose] Goldstein, Jesse Sidney. “Edwin Markham, Ambrose 
Bierce, and The Man with a Hoe.” Mod. Lang. Notes, LVI, 165- 
175 (March, 1943). 
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In the early nineties Edwin Markham, attracted to Bierce chiefly 
because of the Jatter’s critical ability and the position which he held 
in literary San Francisco, began a’ friendship which lasted for many 
years. 

[Brown, W. H.] See below, s.v. Tans. 

[Cuemens, S. L.] Clemens, Cyril. “‘The Birth of a Legend’ Again.” 
Amer. Lit, XV, 64-65 (March, . 1943). 

The reminiscences of individuals who knew Mark Twain in 
Nevada seem to contradict the evidence drawn by Professor Ferguson 
from contemporary newspaper sources, in “Mark 'Twain’s Comstock 
Duel: The Birth of a Legend,” American Literature, XIV, 66-70 
(March, 1942). 

[Haztetr, ANpREw] Campbell, E. S, “Three Mississippi Poets of the 
Nineteenth Century.” Jour. of Miss. Hist., V, 38-40 (Jan., 1943). 

Andrew Hazlett, Irwin Russell, and Walter Malone. 

[HoweLt, W. D.] Arms, George, and Gibson, William M. “‘Silas 
Lapham,’ ‘Daisy Miller,’ and the Jews.” New Eng. Quar., XVI, 118- 
122 (March, 1943). 

The words, “perhaps it is better not to recognize all the facts,” 
reveal a flaw in Howells’s realistic temper which led him to yield to a 
pressure group demand to change a passage in The Rise of Silas 
Lapham. | 

[James, Henry] Kazin, Alfred. “Our Passion is Our Task.” New 
Republic, CVIII, 215-218 (Feb. 15, 1943). 

William and Henry James, despite their many differences, were 
united in “the zeal that cries that life does have a meaning.” 

Rahv, Philip. “Attitudes to Henry James, ” New Republic, CVII, 220- 
224 (Feb. 15, 1943). 

Defense of Henry James as an American novelist. 

Troy, William. “The Altar of Henry James.” New Republic, CVM, 
ee (Feb. 15, 1943). | 

“" . . we exist only by virtue of the existence of others”: this is 
the core of Henry James’s religion. 

Zabel, Morton Dauwen. “ ‘Henry James Place?” Nation, CLVI, 597- 
599 (April 24, 1943). 

A suggestion that Washington Place in New York City be renamed 
Henry James Place. 

[James, Wittiam] Barzum, Jacques. “William James as Artist.” New 
Republic, CVIII, 218-220 (Feb. 15, 1943). 

“He showed, even more than Freud, that thought is symbolic and 
life a work of art.” 
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Edman, Irwin. “For a New World.” New Republic, CVIII, 224-228 (Feb. 


15, 1943). 
Analysis of William James as an American philosopher. 


[MarxHam, Epwin] See above, s.v. Bierce. 


[Tass, J. B.] Anon. “The Tabbalbum and a Literary Friendship.” Ex 
Libris, III, 2 (March, 1943). 
Notes location of “more than two hundred and fifty” autograph 
poems of J. B. Tabb, and of another manuscript book containing 
“original poems and verse translations” by William Hand Browne. 


{[Wuirman, Watt] DuBois, Arthur E. “On Being Born as Whitman 
Was.” Univ. Rev., IX, 129-138 (Winter, 1942). 
On Whitman as “a real man and a fiction he acted.” 
Mabbott, Thomas O., and Silver, Rollo G. “Walt Whitman’s “Tis But 
Ten Years Since?” Amer. Lit, XV, 51-62 (March, 1943). 
A reprinting of all of those portions of Whitman’s six articles in 
the New York Weekly Gazette between January 27 and March 7, 
1874 which the poet himself did not incorporate in his later writings. 
McCain, Rea. “Walt Whitman in Italy.” Iralica, XX, 4-16 (March, 


1943). 
First introduced in 1872, Whitman is still read in Italy. 
Winwar, Frances. “Walt Whitman’s ‘Dark Lady?” Univ. Rev., IX, 
191-197 (Spring, 1943). 

Opposes Professor Hungerford’s “Walt Whitman and His Chart 
of Bumps,” American Literature, Il, 350-384 (January, 1931), and 
suggests that the phrenological material under consideration may 
point to the real woman in Washington in whom the poet was in- 
terested. 


IV. 1900-1943 


{AnpeRson, Maxwett] Rodell, John S. “Maxwell Anderson: A Criti- 
cism.” Kenyon Rev., V, 272-277 (Spring, 1943). 

Despite the superficial topicality of his recent work, Anderson 
has no real point of view; his constant reaching for art has landed 
him in a social and moral vacuum. 

[Benér, Srernen Vincent] Benét, William Rose. “My Brother Steve: 
A Poet Who Never Cared Much About an Ivory Tower.” Sat. Rev. 
of Lit., XXVI, 5-7 (March 27, 1943). 

A condensation of an article originally printed in ‘the Saturday 
Review of Literature, November 15, 1941. 

MacLeish, Archibald, and others. “As We Remember Him.” Sat. Rev. 
of Lit, XXVI, 7-11 (March 27, 1943). 
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Reminiscences by MacLeish, Christopher Morley, Carl Carmer, 
William Lyon Phelps, Thornton Wilder, John Berdan, John Farrar, 
Philip Barry, Muriel Rukeyser, and Leonard Bacon. 

[Brooxs, Van Wyck] Guerard, Albert, Jr. “The Last Opinions of Van 
Wyck Brooks.” Rocky Mt. Rev., VI, 1-3 (Winter, 1942). 

[Exror, T. S.] Matthiessen, Francis Otto. “Eliot’s Quartets.” Kenyon 
Rev., V, 161-178 (Spring, 1943). 

Analysis of the structure of Eliot’s latest poems reveals that he is 
exploring the potentialities for poetry of musical forms. 

[FauLKner, WittiaM] Beck, Warren. “A Note on Faulkner’s Style.” 
Rocky Mt. Rev., VI, 5-14 (Spring-Summer, 1942). 

[Ferrit, T. H.] Swallow, Allan. “Two Rocky Mountain Poets.” Rocky 
Mt. Rev., Ul, 1-3 (Fall, 1938). 

Critical appraisal of the works of Thomas Hornsby Ferril and 
Ted Olson. 

[Hemincway, Ernest] Fenimore, Edward. “English and Spanish in ‘For 
Whom the Bell Tolls’ ” Jour. of Engl. Lit. Hist, X, 73-86 (March, 
1943). 

In Hemingway’s dialogue the Spanish forms serve as a “justifi- 
cation for breaking down the forms of colloquial English, thus open- 
ing the way for a kind of construction in which, although the 
Spanish is never forgotten, the essential is the recapture of the varying 
tones inherent in a more or less unfamiliar, frequently artificial, but 
also vigorously poetical English.” 

{Lewis, Sinca] Gurko, Leo and Miriam. “The Two Main Streets 
of Sinclair Lewis.” Coll. Engl., IV, 288-292 (Feb., 1943). 

An examination of his work from 1914 to 1940 suggests that to 
the degree Sinclair Lewis practices the art of satire against Main 
Street, to that degree his novels teem with life: when he abandons 
satire, his work is reduced to pulpiness and routine. 

[MacLztsu, Arcuisatp] Waggoner, Hyatt H. “Archibald MacLeish and 
the Aspect of Eternity.” Coll. Engl., IV, 402-412 (April, 1943). 

MacLeish has been unwilling or unable to go to philosophy or 
religion for his questions regarding man’s place in the universe; thus 
he has been unable to find meaning in the resultant picture: yet his 
unanswered questions regarding the aspect of eternity have given 
universal significance to his poems. 

[O’Nemz, Eucene] McAneny, Marguerite L. “Eleven Manuscripts of 
Eugene O'Neill.” Princeton Univ. Libr. Chon., TV, 86-89 (April, 
1943). 

Description of the manuscripts of eleven O’Neill plays recently 
donated by the author to the Princeton University Library. 
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[Roserts, KennetH] Albert, George. “Bibliography of Kenneth Lewis 
Roberts.” Bul. of Bibl, XVII, 191-192 (Sept.-Dec., 1942). ` 
[Rosinson, E. A.}] Hudson, Hoyt H. “Robinson and Praed.” Poetry, 
LXI, 612-620 (Feb., 1943). 
Matthew Praed’s “The View” is Robinsonian in cadence, tone, 
and temper. 
Pettit, Henry. “Robinson’s The Whip.” Explication, I [8] (April, 1943). 
Explication de texte. 
[Suerwoop, Roserr] Campbell, Oscar J. “Robert Sherwood and His 
Times.” Coll. Engl., IV, 275-280, (Feb., 1943). 
The dramatist’s progress from flippancy and cynicism to idealism. 
[ Wasson, G. S.] Eckstorm, Fannie Hardy. “George Savary Wasson: 
Artist and Writer, 1855-1932.” Essex Inst. Hist. Col, LXXIX, 47-59 
(Jan., 1943). 
An appreciation of a little-known author of stories of New Eng- 
land coastwise ships and sailing. 
[MisceLttangous] Healy, J. V. “Contemporary Poetry Criticism.” Poetry, 
LXI, 672-680 (March, 1943). 
The overwhelming amount of the criticism of contemporary poetry 
is “pretentious, confused and illogical.” 
Morgan, Dale. “Mormon Story Tellers.” Rocky Mt. Rev., VII, 1-7 
(Fall, 1942). 
Novelists who have treated “the Mormon epic.” 
Sherman, Caroline B. “Rural Literature Faces Peace.” So. Atl. Quar., 
59-71 (Jan., 1943). 


After the war there will be a resurgence of rural literature. 


V. GENERAL 


Collins, Carvel Emerson. “Nineteenth Century Fiction of the Southern 
Appalachians.” Bul. of Bibl., XVII, 186-190 (Sept.-Dec., 1942). 

A bibliography to 1g00, with an introductory analysis of themes 
and motifs, 

Holloway, Emory. “The American Tradition and the Future.” Coll. 
Eng., IV, 417-422 (April, 1943). 

Democracy has survived attacks in the past: it will live. 

Jones, Joseph, and Bagby, Atwood; Dobbie, Elliott V. K.; and Treviño, 
S. N. “Bibliography [of Linguistics].” Amer. Speech, XVIII, 58-61 
(Feb., 1943). 

Thornton, Mary Lindsay. “North Carolina Bibliography, 1940-1941.” 
N. C. Hist. Rev., XTX, 209-221 (April, 1942). 

Weiss, Harry B. “A Brief History of American Jest Books.” Bul. of the 
N. Y. Pub. Libr., XLVII, 273-289 (April, 1943). 

Walseley, R. E. “The Journalist as Autobiographer.” So. Ad. Quar., 
XLII, 38-44 (Jan., 1943). 

From Franklin to the present flow of personal histories. 


ARCHIBALD MacLEISH AND AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


ELEANOR M. SICKELS 
Queens College 


RCHIBALD MacLEISH, if we are to believe certain recent 

gossip in intellectual circles, is a once-distinguished poet who 
has allowed his talent to lapse and a superficial thinker whose ideas 
have shifted in every intellectual wind. But I believe an examina- 
tion of the evidence will show that the apparent break in his poetic 
development is only, in his own phrase, “time out to kill a snake,” 
and that he has moved, through stages of thought no more incon- 
sistent than should be expected of a maturing mind in a changing 
world, to a position of literary and cultural criticism which is a 
distinct contribution to contemporary American thought. For in 
the months of national self-searching between the fall of France 
and Pearl Harbor he was among the most active and able of the 
many writers seeking a new understanding of the nature of de- 
mocracy vis-a-vis fascism, and of the relationship of the intellectual 
to a democratic society; his present activities and utterances are 
the logical sequel. No one has more clearly pointed out the cul- 
tural nihilism of fascism. No one has better expressed the concept 
that what we are fighting for is “the American future.” To trace 
the development of these and other stimulating ideas and to ex- 
amine them will be, I believe, to emerge with a healthy respect for 
Archibald MacLeish as poet and analyst of American democracy. 


I 


Three things Archibald MacLeish has always believed in: the 
dignity of the individual, the reality of nonmaterial values, and the 
importance of the expression of these things in words. 

In his early work this triple belief takes the form of a sort of 
romantic idealism. The early volumes Songs for a Summer Day 
(1915) and Tower of Ivory (1917), and to a less extent The Happy 
Marriage (1924), are composed of poems of love, art, and war, ro- 
mantically “sensuous and passionate.” The central concept of 
Tower of Ivory, as pointed out by the young poet’s friend Laurence 
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Mason in his Foreword, is idealistic, the belief “that against all the 
assaults of arid rationalism and crass materialism, against all the 
riddles of endless speculation and brutal experience, there is an 
impregnable tower of refuge into which man may enter, in the 
spirit, and find there the true values and eternal verities which 
alone can make him victorious over the world.” Four years later, 
in the essay “Professional Schools and Liberal Education,” Mac- 
Leish speaks of “the progress of man, the genius of man, if you will, 
the divinity of man,” and suggests that it might be “required of all 
formulae which masked as methods of liberal education that they 
should first of all teach Man, his past, his evolution, his dream.” 
But during the twenties, that decade of cumulative and deso- 
lating disillusion, the dream, for MacLeish as for most thoughtful 
men, grew dim. He joined the group of self-exiled American so- 
phisticates in Paris. His individualism turned inward, contem- 
plating the self in relation to the cosmos. He was obsessed with 
the problem of consciousness in an unconscious universe, of the 
double nature of man who is part of physical nature and at the 
same time not part of it—self-conscious, alien, aspiring to non- 
physical things. Out of this divorce from nature come man’s lone- 
liness, his frustration, his sorrow. MacLeish plays upon the various 
stops of this idea in innumerable poems in the volumes between The 
Pot of Earth (1925) and New Found Land (1930). Yet though 
the primitivistic urge to re-establish contact with the nature-god is 
strongly felt, there is no disposition to give up the peculiarly human 
things which balk the reconciliation. In Nobodaddy (1925), when 
Cain, embodiment of humane values, is rejected by the nature-god 
in favor of the purely instinctive Abel, he accepts his tragedy shout- 
ing defiance. In “Question in Time of Eternity,” the Lord at the 
Last Judgment, having invited those on his right hand to lose them- 
selves “in the eternal One,” bids the others, who looked “Dazzled 
in your own eyes and saw me not,” to go on forever seeking, alone; 
and someone as they turn to go asks, “Which are the chosen, 
Lord?”? Eliot’s escape into religious mysticism seems never to have 
been open to MacLeish. The popular contemporary escape into 
hard-boiled cynicism was rejected. His Hamlet tries it, in the 
scene in the Queen’s closet; but we know that what Hamlet kills 


1 Yale Review, X, 269 (Jan, 1921). 
2 Strects in the Moon (Boston, 1926), p. gt. 
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in that scene is not the enemy. Harriet Monroe, writing in 1931, 
remarked that this poet’s art had always been “less hard in texture 
and brazen in tone than most of the Parisian-American group could 
sympathize with”; there was, she went on, “room for human pity 
in it, and even for human love—that love of the race which, imply- 
ing the merging of the individual in the mass, may be the demo- 
cratic, or at least the communistic, ideal—an ideal difficult, per- 
haps inaccessible to the poet, who is always by instinct an indi- 
vidual.” 

It is important to note that at the opening of the thirties the 
democratic ideal, however difficult, has already crystallized sufh- 
ciently in the work of this intensely individualistic poet to be dis- 
cernible to a contemporary observer. The-inward-turning is already 
beginning to turn outward. And the pivot on which he turns is the 
worth of the individual, the essential dignity of man. As for man- 
kind, “Our history is grave noble and tragic.”* We, “the forever 
exiled,” conscious in the midst of unconscious nature, “alone and 
without interpreters,” face the one overwhelming problem of some- 
how restoring man “to his position of dignity and responsibility at 
the center of his world.”* And “Poetry, which owes no man any- 
thing, owes nevertheless one debt—an image of mankind in which 
men can again believe.”® 

Which brings us to the function of the poet in society. The key 
to the direction of Mr. MacLeish’s thinking on this subject during 
the twenties is the essay containing the sentence just quoted, “Never- 
theless One Debt,” published in 1931. As early as 1923 he had writ- 
ten that “it is the function of literature to understand and to 
represent.” Even the much quoted 


A poem should not mean 
But be 


of “Ars Poetica” (1926) involved the concept of understanding and 
interpretation: a poem is a thing as incapable of translation into 
prose as is a piece of music, but it nevertheless carries its own vision 


° “Archibald MacLeish,” Poetry, XXXVII, 154 (June, 1931). 

““Men,” New Found Land (Boston, 1930); Poems (Boston, 1933), p. 155. 

*“An Anonymous Generation,” Saturday Review of Literature, VI, 504 (Dec. 7, 1929); 
4 Time to Speak (Boston, 1941), pp. 157, 156, 154. 

° “Nevertheless One Debt,” Poetry, XXXVIII, 216 (July, 1931); A Time to Speak, 
p. 58. 

tthe New Age and the New Writers,” Yale Review, XW, 316 (Jan., 1923). 
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of reality. In 1929 MacLeish wrote that in the: dissolving light of 
the naturalistic Weltanschauung the poets, who must normally 
concern themselves with “the common spiritual experiences of 
man,” took refuge each in “his own peculiar continent,” and that, 
since “experience true to the poet as a person unlike other persons 
is not sufficiently true,” poetry suffered; he added that though the 
problem of restoring man to the center of his world was not a 
poetic problem it would “probably be solved by a poet.”® Now in 
1931, back in an America sunk in the trough of the depression, he 
sees the outlines of this problem more clearly: it remains the prob- 
lem of individuality, of human dignity, but now not so much vis-a- 
vis a naturalistic universe as vis-a-vis the manifestations of applied 
science in an industrialized and hence collectivized society. No 
more turning inward to that “peculiar continent.” The romanti- 
cists, he tells us, sensed the coming change—the “obsequies of 
individualism”—and rejected it; the poets of the Wasteland school 
admitted the change, analyzed it, but hated it; the “great poetic 
labor of our day” is “the acceptance of the change, not as the dis- 
astrous end of one mentality, but as the possible commencement of 
another.” Henceforth, therefore, “It is no longer a MAN against the 
stars. It is Mankind.” It is to Mankind, then, that the poet owes: 
the one debt—‘“an image of. mankind in which men can again 
believe.” 


ii 


Remembering this orientation to the service of the dignity of 
man, we can better understand Mr. MacLeish’s quarrel with the 
Marxists in the early thirties. He was repelled by their doctrinaire 
- anti-individualism. He felt that art in particular would be stifled 
in the closely regimented state they envisioned, and marveled at 
the intellectuals whose natural disgust with the present system made 
them willing to compass its destruction even at the price of loss of 
their freedom.” He was repelled by their dialectic materialism: 
more than once he called the doctrine of economic determinism 
“infantile’™* because of its monstrous oversimplification which 


*“An Anonymous Generation,” 4 Time to Speak, pp. 153, 154. 

° “Nevertheless One Debt,” ibid., pp. 55, 57, 58. 

10 “Preface to an American Manifesto,” Forum, XCI, 195-198 (April, 1934); 4 Time 
to Speak, pp. 17-24. Cf. “To the Young Men of Wall Street,” Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature, NIN, 453-454 (Jan. 16, 1932). 

11 Cf. “'Technocracy Speaks” (an unfavorable review of Howard Smith's Introduction to 
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leaves no room for noneconomic values. And he was repelled by a 
third element he discerned in them—a lack of understanding of 


America.” 


For the returned expatriate was engaged in a fascinated redis- 
covery of his native land. In 1929, homesick for the lands of his 
exile, he had written in “American Letter”: “It is a strange thing— 
to be an American.”™ Yet from the first it was a strangeness to be 
accepted, understood, and embraced. And from the first he looked 
for America not in the industrial cities. only, but all across that 
“open curve of a continent” of which he had spoken in this poem; 
and he knew that people must be thought of in relation to their 
land. Frescoes for Mr. Rockefeller’s City (1933) is full of affection- 
ate images of the American land, and all its satire is turned against 
those who have not understood and loved the American land: the 
profitmad “empire builders,” the artist “washing his hands of 
America,” the revolutionaries with their imported dialectics. One 
of the best of MacLeish’s prose contributions to Fortune (Novem- 
ber, 1935) is “Grassland,” a history and description of the dust bowl 
problem, written not only with poetic insight but with such ac- 
curacy that Stuart Chase is said to have leaned heavily on it in 
writing Rich Land, Poor Land. Doubtless it was partly his work 
on this essay which led to the poem and picture-sequence Land of 
the Free (1938), with its magnificent and tragic panorama of the 
continent loved and gutted and lost by the westward-moving people. 
In Conquistador (1932) he had dug toward the Jand-roots of the 
Latin-American tradition; in “The American Experience,” an ad- 
dress delivered in 1939, he widened his scope to the whole of the 
American continents, saying that we must realize “that man is a 
creature living on this earth and that the earth he lives on qualifies 
his life.”"* | 


The problem of preserving the dignity of man in an industrial- 
ized society, therefore, is not something to be solved in the same 
way for all people by a pat formula. Having unhesitatingly re- 


Technocracy), Saturday Review of Literature, YX, 400 (Jan. 28, 1933), and “Machines and 
the Future,” Nation, CKXXVI, 140-141 (Feb. 8, 1933). 

12 Cf, “Background with Revolutionaries,” Frescoes (New York, 1933), and “Mr. Sand- 
burg and the Doctrinaires,” A Time to Speak, pp. 36-41 (first published under title of “The 
Tradition of the People,” New Masses, XX, 25-26, Sept. 1, 1936). 

18 Bookman, LXVIII, 509 (Jan., 1929); Poems, p. 162. 

** Bulletin of the Pan American Union, LXXIII, 622 (Nov., 1939). 
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jected Communism as a solution for America, Mr. MacLeish tenta- 
tively explored the possibilities of help from an enlightened Wall 
Street,” investigated technocracy and found it wanting,® and then 
delivered himself, in “Preface to an American Manifesto” (1934) 
of his first outright affirmation of the democratic ideal: the Ameri- 
can revolutionary movement has bogged down in negations; the 
only tolerable world “for all artists, for all men of spirit is the 
democratic world” because it is designed “in the interest of the 
richest and freest human life”; and the difficulty of attaining true 
democracy is “a challenge not an obstacle.”** In the face of the 
growing Fascist menace, he continued to argue for an affirmative 
pro-democratic policy; a mere anti-Fascist front, he pointed out, 
becomes a defense of the status guo—“an extremely unrealistic 
policy because the status quo cannot be defended” The best de- 
fense therefore against attacks on freedom is truer freedom,” against 
attacks on democracy is truer democracy. We must steadfastly work 
for the future, that truly democratic society “in which everything 
else must be subject to, and must support, the dignity of man.”” 
As this conception of democracy clarified in his mind, Mr. Mac- 
Leish laid increasing emphasis on belief in the people as the only 
sure basis for democracy. This is the burden of his warmly appre- 
ciative review of Sandburg’s The People, Yes (1936). “Why say 
the people were right then?” he asks of the Marxists who would 
adopt the American revolutionary past—“Why not say the people 
are right still?” “It has taken our generation a long time,” he says 
at a later point in the discussion, “to admit that we were not only 
a nation but a people. Now we are. The People. Yes.”** He had 
had to learn this last himself: we remember the “no race and no 
people” of “American Letter.” Also there was in Frescoes an ap- 


18 See “To the Young Men of Wall Street,” Saturday Review of Literature, loc. cit. 

18 See “Technocracy” and “‘Technocracy Speaks," ibid., IX, 373-374, 400 (Jan. 14 and 
Jan. 28, 1933). 

1T A Time to Speak, pp. 20, 21, 22. The affirmation of this essay is foreshadowed in 
the poem “1933” (Yale Review, XXII, 649-655, June, 1933; Poems, pp. 186-194), wherein 
Elpenor describes the contemporary world as a satiric Hell, and bids Odysseus sail onward 
to a new land, avoiding the sirens of “dialectic hope” and ignoring Tiresias’s theory that 
“the dooms of the Fates are inevitable.” 

18 “The Affirmation,” 4 Time to Speak, p. 10; first published under title of “Liberalism 
and the Anti-fascist Front,” Survey Graphic, XXVIII, 321-323 (May, 1939). 

1° Cf. “The American Ides of March,” Nation, CXLV, 617 (Dec. 4, 1937), and “Free- 
dom to End Freedom,” Survey Graphic, XXVI, 117-119 (Feb., 1939), the latter reprinted 
in A Time to Speak, pp. 131-139. 7° “The Affirmation,” ibid., p. 14. 

21 Mr, Sandburg and the Doctrinaires,” ibid., pp. 38, 40. 
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parently slighting reference to revolutionaries of foreign (includ- 
ing Jewish) blood, which had occasioned Michael Gold’s absurd 
charge that he spoke “from the fascist unconscious.” Even then the 
point was merely that these late-comers did not understand Amer- 
ica. Later he was to recognize that “the mixed blood” is the essence 
of America as a people; witness his recognition of the threat to the 
American idea in the Munich settlement with its admission of the 
racial claim of Germany on the Sudetenland,” and the raucous 
laughter of the States in “Colloquy for the States”” at the stay-at- 
homes “east of the Rhine” who “don’t like the girls we marry.” 
The turning to the people is crystallized in certain poems in Public 
Speech (1936): “Pole Star for This Year,” which names and exalts 
that love of humanity Harriet Monroe had ascribed to the poet five 
years before; and “Speech-to a Crowd,” which contains the germ idea 
of America Was Promises. Then came the “we wonder” of Land of 
the Free (1938), and the next year, in America Was Promises, the 
adjuration to us, the people, to “take” the promises of America, 
which will never come true of themselves. This last poem, dero- 
gated by the critics, struck a responsive chord in many lay minds: 
it is the “perfect expression of democracy,’”* and “if America is to 
be saved ... our intellectuals . . . must give heed to MacLeish, the 
poet-statesman.””° 


HI 


This shift of emphasis from the inward to the outward aspects 
of individualism was not accomplished, of course, without both in- 
ward pondering and outward battle concerning the old theme of 
the poet’s function in society. In the thirties the battle had three 
phases, the last of which merges into the present phase. The first 
is negative and corresponds to the ideological quarrel with the 
Marxists; the second is positive, involving the attempt to develop 
a “public speech” not aligned with any ism; the third -is positive- 
negative, involving protection of “the integrity of the Word” against 
Fascist nihilism. 

33 “Munich and the Americans,” Nation, CXLVIII, 370-371 (Oct. 15, 1938). 

23 Atlantic Monthly, CLXIV, 484-487 (Oct, 1939); 4 Time to Act (Boston, 1943), pp. 
1-6. This poem was put on the air with an obligato of hysterical Hitlerian ranting. 

**Q. R. Howard Thomson, “MacLeish: An Appreciation,” Wilson’s Library Bulletin, 


XVI, 864 (June, 1941). 
3 Eduard C. Lindeman, “A Tribute to MacLeish,” New Republic, CII, 213 (Feb. 12, 


1940), 
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The first phase produced Mr. MacLeish’s contribution to the art- 
and-propaganda controversy. As set forth in “Invocation to the 
Social Muse” and “The Social Cant” in 1932, in his review of Lau- 
rence Stallings’s The First World War in 1933, and in “The Poetry 
of Karl Marx” in 1934, his platform proves to contain three main 
planks. First, a poet should be free to write about any subject he 
chooses, whether riots or roses; MacLeish defines propaganda as a 
matter of content, and remarks sensibly that there are “no æ priori 
rules about subject matter in verse.” The real question is “whether 
the poet should serve a cause or serve an art”; though either choice is 
legitimate, the true poet will admit no loyalty above his art.?° This 
is the second plank. Like the campfollower with an army, the poet 
is forbidden to “mix in manoeuvres”—i.e., serve a special cause, such 
as Marxist revolution—for there is “nothing worse for our trade 
than to be in style.” Incidentally, what happens to poetry when 
poets insist on being in style was explained in a sharply worded 
critical article in 1928, before the style was revolution.” It is re- 
iterated now: the artist is actually the “enemy of society if by society 
is meant the particular social and intellectual fashions of his day.”” 
He is the “enemy of society,” however, only in that mistaken sense. 
For the third plank is a restatement in nearly every one of the poems 
and essays mentioned of the previously expressed idea that the poet’s 
real job is to arrest and make articulate the general experience of 
man. 

Spurred, no doubt, by the accusations of escapism leveled at him 
during the controversy over “Invocation to the Social Muse,”*? Mac- 
Leish during the middle and later thirties first tried out experi- 
mentally in verse and then formulated in prose the conception of 
the poet’s function which he wished to oppose to that of the Marx- 
ists. This is the much-discussed theory of “public speech.” As set 
forth in three essays written in 1938-39—‘Public Speech and Private 
Speech in Poetry,” “In Challenge Not Defense,” and “Poetry and 


20 The Poetry of Karl Marx,” Saturday Review of Literature, X, 485, 486 (Feb. 17, 
1934); A Time to Speak, pp. 42-43, 46. 

37 “Invocation to the Social Muse, New Republic, LXXII, 296 (Oct. 26. 1932); Poems, 
pp. 166, 167. 

38 “Behold the Critiquins,” Saturday Review of Literature, IV, 529 (Jan. 21, 1928). 

2? Review of Stallings’s The First World War, New Republic, LXXVI, 160 (Sept. 20, 
1933). 

30 See “The Social Muse Replies” and “The Social Muse Once More,” ibid., LXXII, 
125-126, 346-348 (Dec. 14, 1932, and Feb. 8, 1933). 
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the Public World”—it constitutes the second, Pee phase of the 
poet’s thinking in the thirties. l 


The argument of these essays is based on the old conception of 
the poet as interpreter of experience, particularly the experience of 
his own age. The author points out, as he had pointed out in “The 
Poetry of Karl Marx,” that any experience is a fit subject for poetry— 
if it is intense enough. And in this age political-social experience is 
frequently as intense as any; for the public and private worlds now 
intermingle—“The world of many men equaling man, of every 
man equaling men, has taken the place of the world of the lonely 
walker, the self-searcher, the single figure staring by night into 
mirrors, into stars.”** This is clear indication of the author’s recog- 
nition that his own almost.exclusive preoccupation with the self in 
the twenties has become an anachronism; but it is not a repudiation 
of the idea that art rather than some specific cause is the artist’s 
aim. For art becomes the understanding and representation of this 
modern experience of the public-private world. And understanding 
and representing this world, the poet may become the prophet of 
the people, making articulate not only their experience in the pres- 
ent but their hopes for the future. For the crisis of our times is “a 
failure of the spirit: . . . a failure of the spirit to imagine and desire,” 
and from this failure “only poetry can deliver us... . For only 
poetry ... creates the thing it sees.” Thus the poet fully aware of 
the experience of his time will write “the people yes because the 
yes of the people boils up” through all natural and personal images 
of experience “and will not let him rest until it is written. And 
writing it he brings the mind of this nation one step nearer to an 
understanding of its will, and one step nearer to an imagination 
of the world in which it can believe and which, believing, it can 
bring about.” 


There are two parts to the artist’s task—understanding and rep- 
resentation—and for the poet the medium of representation is 
words, Contemporary poetry, MacLeish pointed out, is enormously 
in debt to Pound and Eliot and their school for clearing away the 


31 “Poetry and the Public World,” Atlantic Monthly, CLXIII, 826 (June, 1939); A Time 
to Speak, p. 88. 

33 “In Challenge Not Defense,” Poetry, LII, 214, 215, 219 (July, 1938); A Time to 
Speak, pp. 3, 4, 7. The idea of the poet as harbinger of future revolution is first set forth 

in “The Writer and Revolution,” Saturday Review of Literature, XI, 441-442 (Jan. 26, 
a, 
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poses and clichés of nineteenth-century verse and restoring poetry 
to the actual world, to contemporary words and contemporary 
rhythms, and thus making possible for it a true public speech. But 
neither their meanings turned “not outward toward the world but 
inward toward the private references of the poet,”™ nor their tech- 
nique of irony and negation is suitable for public speech in our 
time: “To write in faith and credit of such experience as ours, and 
to bring it to recognition, requires the responsible and dangerous 
language of acceptance and belief.”** It would seem, therefore, that 
the poet who would function through public speech in our age must 
learn to manipulate words so as to reflect experience truly to man- 
kind at large, and to supplement rejection with affirmation. 

Opinions differ as to the degree of success Mr. MacLeish has 
attained in applying these theories in his own poetry. It has been 
said of him that “he took the esoteric metrics of Pound and Eliot 
and turned them into something that has freedom and carrying - 
power.” Certainly his recent themes—financial panic, conquering 
fascism, air raids, American migrants, the necessity of “taking” 
the promises of America—have had timeliness and wide appeal. 
Certainly also his experiments in popular media—the stage, the 
radio, the picture-book with “sound track”—have brought him 
large audiences. His experiments with falling rhythms for dra- 
matic dialogue and use of the announcer in radio plays have been 
important esthetic events. The poetic standard has been generally 
high, but has varied, from that of Public Speech, which has been 
called about the most successful attempt ever made at “transform- 
ing private speech into public speech without losing either its tech- 
nical richness and rightness or its personal candor,”* to that of 
America Was Promises, the technical slackness of which is probably 
to be explained only by the urgency of the times. 

By 1939, when he wrote America Was Promises, Mr. MacLeish 
was well along in the third, or positive-negative, phase of critical 
development in the thirties, having actively entered the fight for 
. freedom and democracy and against fascism. That fascism should 


°° “Public Speech and Private Speech in Poetry,” Yale Review, XXVII, 547 (March, 
1938); A Time to Speak, p. 69. 

** “Poetry and the Public World,” ibid., p. 95. 

#8 John Chamberlain, “Archibald MacLeish,” Saturday Review of Literature, XX, 10 
(June 24, 1939). 

38 Malcolm Cowley, “Muse at the Microphone” (review of The Fall of the City), New 
Republic, XCI, 78 (May 26, 1937). 
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be the one enemy against which he has called artists and scholars to 
arms should not be matter for surprise when his intellectual [position 
in the early thirties is scrutinized. He would not espouse communism 
because of its economic materialism and its anti-individualism, but 
he never called on artists actively to oppose it. Fascism, however, 
not only is more anti-individualistic than communism, but also 
substitutes for economic materialism a positive exaltation of the 
opposites of nearly all the values which MacLeish, in common with 
the rest of the civilized world, holds in veneration. Especially in 
its Nazi form, it is, as he was one of the first to realize, an assault 
upon civilization itself, upon the very foundation of morality, sci- 
ence, and art. Also the cynical manipulation of deceit, the glorifi- 
cation of the lie, is aimed at robbing language of all meaning, at 
undermining all confidence in words, the medium on which both 
scholar and literary artist must depend. For a poet whose greatest 
accomplishment has arisen from his feeling for the power and in- 
tegrity of words,” this is the last insult. — 

He was, inevitably, anti-Fascist from the start. By 1936, in Public 
Speech, he was writing poems tense, under the surface, with the 
menace of the times. Early in 1937 he wrote The Fall of the City. 
It was the Spanish War which brought the crisis. Unlike too many 
democrats (including some in high places), he saw at once that 
this was “the war... the war between the fascist powers and the 
things they would destroy”—‘“the very war against which we must 
defend ourselves.” And by “ourselves” he meant first of all the 
writers. In the same month in which he delivered to the Ameri- 
can Writers’ Congress the address containing these phrases, he read 
to the Columbia University chapter of Phi Beta Kappa his “Speech 
to the Scholars,” an unequivocal call to arms: 


4 
| 
| 
l 
f 


The word: the very word: the word 
Left by our fathers in your trust: 
The word is rotten with this war: 
The word is filthy with this rust”? 


T Cf. critical remarks on this subject by George Dangerfield, “Archibald MacLeish: An 
Appreciation,” Bookman, LXXII, 493-496 (Jan., 1931), and Mason Wade, “The Anabasis 
of A. MacLeish,” North American Review, CCXLUI, 330-343 (Summer, 1937), esp. p. 331. 

38 “The Communists, the Writers, and the Spanish War,” 4 Time to Speak, pp. 100, 99 
(first published in The New Masses, XXIII, 5-6, June 22, 1937, under title of “The War Is 
Ours”). MacLeish saw the peril in Spain so clearly that to combat it he was even willing 
to co-operate with the Communists—at that time, of course, in one of their periodical anti- 
Fascist phases. He was promptly dubbed a Communist for his pains. 

°° Saturday Review of Literature, XVI, 12 (June 12, 1937). 
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This is not a fashion or a special cause to make propaganda for; it 
is matter of survival. We can no longer, as he said later, take the 
value of “the things of the spirit” for granted.“ The war is fought 
against these very things, and wherever possible by perverting their 
use against us. Therefore not even the scholar, not even the artist, 
can be neutral in this war. 

This sort of thing is not mixing in maneuvers under the aegis of 
this or that prince; it is helping build bulwarks against an inhuman, 
onsweeping flood which would overwhelm all armies and camp- 
followers indiscriminately. 


Iv 


So deep was his conviction that the Fascist counterrevolution 
must at all costs be defeated that it overwhelmed in Mr. MacLeish 
more quickly than in most of his contemporaries the violent aver- 
sion to war which arose from disillusion with World War I. By 
1933 he had reluctantly admitted that, though the dead of that war 
had died in a cause they believed just, yet they had died in vain.“ 
In 1935 he had announced: “I should do everything in my power 
to prevent the United States going to war under any circum- 
stances.” He meant, one supposes, under any circumstances he 
could imagine. But the circumstances that began almost at once to 
develop were so far beyond imagination that it became necessary 
that all of us think through the whole matter again, for the non- 
violent war for democracy at home merged indistinguishably with 
the violent war against fascism abroad. MacLeish came to believe, 
long before Pearl Harbor, that the failure of the first World War 
was “the consequence of the willingness of the post-war generation 
to sit back . . . waiting for the American promises to come true of 
themselves,” that our democratic institutions always have been and 
now are worth fighting for, not so much “for what we are” as for 
what “we could become”: “The true American cause is the de- 
fense of the American future.” The main burden of “The Ameri- 


t «The American Experience,” loc. cit, p. 621. 

“2 See his review of Laurence Stallings’s The First World War, with the poem “Lines 
for an Interment” printed as an introduction to it, and the correspondence between Mac- 
Leish and Malcolm. Cowley about the review, New Republic, VI, 159-161, 214-216 (Sept. 
20 and Oct. 4, 1933). 

*? Answer to questions in a symposium on “When America Goes to War,” Modern 
Monthly, IX, 201 (June, 1935). 

43 Remarks on the film The Ramparts We Watch, Time, XXXVI, 42-43 (Aug. 26, 
1940). 
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can Cause,” in which he strives to define a fighting faith for 
America, is that “democracy is never a thing done” but “always 
something that a nation must be doing.”** In September, 1941, he 
told a New York audience that unless we are to “accept the revo- 
lution now made against everything we value” we must pick up 
again “the great American revolutionary theme of faith in man, 
faith in the people, belief in the dignity of each man alone and of 
all men together—and carry it through to the tremendous conclu- 
sions of Lincoln’s dream and Jefferson’s.” And this we cannot do 
if we accept a “Hitler peace.” Three months after the date of 
this speech the United States entered the “shooting war,” and insofar 
as our war aims have been officially set forth (as in Vice-President 
Wallace’s speech on “The Price of Free World Victory”) they would 
seem to be well served by the creed of affirmative, fighting democ- 
racy enunciated by Mr. MacLeish. 


Mr. MacLeish’s conception of the function of the intellectual 
(especially the poet) in the democratic society envisioned is inter- 
esting also but much more controversial. The gist of it is his doc- 
trine that the artist is a responsible member of society, charged in 
particular with protecting the “integrity of the Word.” This con- 

si s 9 
cept grows naturally from that of “public speech” as affected by 
the struggle with fascism. The responsibility of intellectuals for 
defense of the intangible values and communicative symbols with 
which they work, already announced (for example) in “Speech to 
the Scholars,” was passionately restated in “The Irresponsibles” 
(May, 1940) and further emphasized in “Post-War Writers and 
Pre-War Readers” (June, 1940). The latter essay, in which emo- 
tional urgency led to strong statements widely misinterpreted,” 

“The American Cause, p. 28. Originally an address delivered on Nov. 20, 1940, “The 
American Cause” was published as the title essay of a slim volume (New York, 1941), and 
republished in 4 Time to Act, pp. 105-116. 

t5 Speech at a dinner of the United States Committee for Care of European Children, 
Sept. 10, 1941, printed in PM, Sept. 11, 1941, pp. 18-19. 

t Nation, CL, 618-623 (May 18, 1940); republished in book form as The Irresponsibles 
(New York, 1940), and included later in 4 Time to Speak, pp. 103-121, 

“’ New Republic, Cll, 789 (June 10, 1940). 

*8 Burton Rascoe, for instance (“The Tough Muscle Boys of Literature,” American 
Mercury, LI, 369-374, Nov., 1940), actually announced that some of the same ideas were 
to be found in Mein Kamp}. The more temperate Edmund Wilson (“Archibald MacLeish 
and ‘the Word,’” New Republic, CII, 30-32, July 1, 1940) said, among other things, that 


MacLeish had implied that no false propaganda should be unmasked, when surely the point 
is that evil use of words should not lead to distrust of all words, and expressed disquiet that 
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was essentially the presentation of an appalling realization: that 
the intellectual disillusion of the twenties and the social disillusion 
of the thirties, by undermining the faith of the young in “all words,” 
that is, in “all statements of principle and conviction, all declara- 
tions of moral purpose,” had put weapons in the hands of the Fascist 
enemy and at the same time disarmed the defenders. Since the 
summer of x940 this disastrous truth has been borne in on many 
others, especially on those who deal directly with youth. Mr. Mac- 
Leish drives the point home and indicates the remedy in a com- 
mencement address of June, 1941, wherein he urges the graduates 
not to cease to be realistic, but “to be no more afraid to confess 
belief than you are to admit doubt.”® Let realism, in other words, 
be truly realistic, aware of both evil and good, of both material and 
spiritual values. It is the responsibility of the intellectual to see that 
neither fascism nor cynicism robs of meaning the words that ex- 
press any of these realities. 

Just how the artist is to discharge his responsibility to society 
without ceasing to be an artist is not clearly indicated until 1941, in 
“The American Mobilization,” second essay in the slim volume 
The American Cause. Here the author differentiates between the 
short-range objective of mobilizing for the winning of the military 
war and the long-range objective of mobilizing “the possibilities of 
a free people” “so that democracy may become itself and live.” 
In the short-range mobilization—which is merely “time out to kill 
a snake”—the artist as artist has no part, though he may, of course, 
temporarily turn his skill to the production of propaganda for the 
cause. But in the long-range mobilization the artist has a part “as 
large as any.” For only the poets (here the argument is that of “In 
Challenge Not Defense”) can confer upon the people “the power 
to inhabit the possibilities of their own lives,” and thus give them 
a cause worth fighting for—the cause of “the creation of a future 
worthy of mankind.”™” Extending a similar line of reasoning to 
intellectuals in-general some months after the United States entered 
the war, he called on members of the American Library Association 


the Librarian of Congress should talk about “dangerous books,” though what MacLeish 
wrote was “have borne bitter and dangerous fruit.” MacLeish specifically reaffirms his 
belief in freedom of speech. 

#9 eTo the Class of '41,” Nation, CLII, 720 (June 21, 1941); A Time to Act, p. 81. 

5° The American Cause, pp. 31-43, passim. 
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(June, 1942) to pass from a defensive to an offensive psychology on 
the cultural as on the military front.” 

This conception of the function of the artist in a democrat 
society may legitimately be attacked as dangerous on the ground 
that even the obligation to become a prophet to a whole people, 
though different from dedication to any specific fashionable cause, 
may yet come between a poet and his art. Or it may legitimately 
be attacked as assigning too much influence to poets and intel- 
lectuals in general.” It is possible also to challenge, perhaps de- 
molish, this or that statement, or to show contradiction between 
ideas expressed at widely different times.” But if I have at all 
succeeded in this analysis it would follow that such charges of con- 
fusion or inconsistency are inconclusive, and that Mr. MacLeish’s 
thought as a whole is essentially coherent, the result of an essen- 
tially sincere and consistent development. From first to last he has 
held to his belief in the dignity of the individual, the reality of 
nonmaterial values, and the importance of the integrity of words. 

And I submit that—if we are to win the war and the peace— 
these very beliefs must lie at the core of all our fighting and plan- 
ning. Nothing is more important to morale, to victory itself, to the 
hope of a free world, than that these beliefs should be widely dis- 
seminated and resolutely embodied in action. Surely, therefore, we 
may forget the abuse that has been heaped upon Mr. MacLeish for 
his frankness in admitting his own past mistakes, lay aside the 
suspicion of his intellectual solidity aroused by misinterpretation, 
and thankfully accept his considerable contribution, in prose and 
in verse, to the affirmation of democratic values and the analysis of 
democratic culture. Also we may hope that when it is no longer 
necessary to take “time out to kill a snake” he will return, enriched, 
to poetry. 


54 The Attack on the Scholar’s World,” Saturday Review of Literature, XXV, 3-5 (July 
18, 1942); A Time io Act, pp. 165-175 (here entitled “The Country of the Mind Must 
Also Attack’’). 

52 For both these points, cf. Malcolm Cowley’s eminently judicious article “Poets and 
Prophets,” New Republic, CIV, 639-640 (May 5, 1941). 

°° This line has been taken by some of our best critics, with whom it is probably 
temerarious of me to take issue: eg., by Edmund Wilson, “The Omelet of A. MacLeish,” 
New Yorker, XIV, 23-24 (Jan. 14, 1939), and “Archibald MacLeish and ‘the Word, ” 
previously cited, and by M. D. Zabel, “The Poet on Capitol Hill,” Partisan Review, VHI, 
2-19, 128-145 (Jan.-Feb, and March-April, 1941); this last is especially severe. 
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THE POE-GRISWOLD-HARRISON TEXTS 
OF THE “MARGINALIA” 


E. H. O'NEILL 
University of Pennsylvania 


INCE POE'S death there have been three important American 
(editions of his writings, Griswold’s, Stedman and Woodberry’s, 
and Harrison’s. Griswold must have known of the various in- 
stallments of the “Marginalia” published by Poe, though he made 
no attempt to print them as they originally appeared. Instead, as 
will be shown, he made a new text, dropping and adding for no 
apparent reason. Stoddard merely copied Griswold, except for a 
correction in numbering the items., Stedman and Woodberry, fol- 
lowing Griswold’s lead, made their own text, rearranging and com- 
bining items so that it is almost impossible to find them in the 
originals. : 

In his introduction to the “Marginalia” Harrison states that “the 
entire body of ‘Marginalia’ that Poe wrote and signed as his is 
given here and every item occurs in the place where it originally 
stood.”* Unfortunately, Professor Harrison overlooked the two in- 
stallments printed below. The actual installments were as follows 
(asterisks indicate items omitted by. Harrison): 


Democratic Review, XV, 484-494 (Nov., 1844) 
Democratic Review, XV, 580-594 (Dec., 1844) 
Democratic Review, XVIII, 268-272: (April, 1846) 
* Democratic Review, XTX, 30-32 (July, 1846) 

Godey’s Lady’s Book, XXXI, 49-51 (Aug. 1845) 
Godey’s Lady's Book, XXXI, 120-123 (Sept., 1845) 
Graham’s Magazine, XXVIII, 116-118 (March, 1846) 
Graham's Magazine, XXIX, 245-248 (Nov., 1846) 
Graham's Magazine, XXIX, 311-313 (Dec., 1846) 
Graham’s Magazine, XXXII, 23-24 (Jan., 1848) 
Graham's Magazine, XXXII, 130-131 (Feb., 1848) 

* Graham's Magazine, XXXII, 178-179 (March, 1848) 
Southern Literary Messenger, XV, 217-222 (April, 1849) 
Southern Literary Messenger, XV, 292-296 (May, 1849) 
Southern Literary Messenger, XV, 336-338 (June, 1849) 


+The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, Va. Ed., XVI, viii. 
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Southern Literary Messenger, XV, 414-416 (July, 1849) , 
Southern Literary Messenger, XV, 600-601 (Sept., 1849) | 


With the exception of a few differences in paragraphing, the 
text of the fifteen “Marginalia” printed by Harrison agrees with 
the text as originally published by Poe. The two installments 
omitted by Harrison are here reprinted for the first time. 


Democratic Review, XIX, 30-32 (July, 1846) 
“Genes dans ce.temps achetait tout le blé de ’Europe.” 


For an hour I have been endeavoring, without success, to make out 
the meaning of this passage—which I find in a French translation of 
Lady Morgan’s “Letters on Italy.” I could not conceive how or why all 
the corn of Europe should have been bought, or what corn, in any 
shape, had to do with the matter at issue. Procuring the original work, 
after some trouble, I read that “the Genoese, at this period, bought the 
scorn of all Europe by,” etc., etc. Now, here the translator is by no 
means so much in fault as Lady Morgan, who is too prone to commit 
sin with the verbum insolens. I can see no force, here, in the unusuality 
of “bought,” as applied to scorn—(although there are cases in which the 
expression would be very appropriate)—and cannot condemn the French- 
man for supposing the s a superfluity and a misprint. 





There is a double entendre in the old adage about Truth in a Well; 
but, taking the profundity of Truth as at least one of the meanings— 
understanding it to be implied that correct ideas on any topic are to be 
fished up only from great depths and that to have common sense it is 
necessary to be abysmal—this being taken as the moral of the adage, I 
have my objections on the spot. The profundity of which so much is 
said, lies more frequently in the places where we seek Truth than in 
those where we find her. Just as the moderately-sized shop-signs are 
better adapted to their object than those which are Brobdignagian, so, 
in at least three cases out of seven, is a fact (but especially a reason) 
overlooked solely on account of being excessively obvious. It is almost 
impossible, too, to see a thing that lies immediately beneath one’s nose. 

I may be wrong—and no doubt I am—still it is a fancy of mine that 
much of what people call profundity has been fairly thrown away on 
that ever-recurring topic, the decline of the drama. 

Were the question demanded of me—“‘Why has the drama declined?” 
my answer should be—“It has not; it has only been left out of sight by 
everything else.” The dramatic art, more than any other, is essentially 
imitative, and thus engenders and keeps alive in its votaries the imita- 
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tive propensity, as well as the imitative power. Hence one drama is apt 
to be fashioned too nearly after another—the dramatist of to-day is prone 
to step too closely in the foot-prints of the dramatist of yesterday. In a 
word there is less originality—less independence—less thought—less ref- 
erence to principles—less effort to keep up with the general movement 
of the time—more supineness—more bullet-headedness—more rank and 
arrant conventionality in the drama than in any other single thing in 
existence which aspires to the dignity of Art. This spirit of imitation, 
developed in adherence to old, and therefore to uncouth models, has not, 
indeed, caused the drama to “decline,” but has overthrown it by not per- 
mitting it to soar. While every other art* has kept pace with the think- 
ing and improving spirit of the age, it alone has remained stationary, 
prating about Aeschylus and the Chorus, or mouthing Euphuism be- 
cause “the Old English masters” have thought proper to mouth it before. 
Let us imagine Bulwer to-day presenting us a novel after the model of 
the old novelists, or as nearly on their plan as “The Hunchback” is on 
the plan of “Ferrex and Porrex:’—let him write us a “Grand Cyrus,” 
and what should we do with it, and what should we think of its inditer? 
And yet this “Grand Cyrus” was a very admirable work zn its day. 

The fact is, the drama is not now supported, for the simple reason that 
it does not deserve support. We must burn or bury the old models. We 
need Art, as Art is now beginning to be understood:—that is to say, in 
place of absurd conventionalities we demand principles founded in Na- 
ture and in common sense. The common sense even of the mob, can 
no longer be affronted, night after night, with impunity. If, for example, 
a play-wright will persist in making a hero deliver on the stage a solilo- 
quy such as was soliloquized by no human being in ordinary life— rant- 
ing transcendentalism at the audience as nothing conceivable ever before 
ranted, short of a Piankitank candidate for Congress—splitting the ears 
of the house and endangering the lives of the orchestra, the while that 
a confidential friend who holds him by the shoulder is supposed not to 
hear a syllable of all that is said:—if the playwright, I say, will persist in 
perpetrating these atrocities, and a hundred worse, for no better reason 
than that there were people simple enough to perpetrate them five hun- 
dred years ago—if he will do this, and will not do anything else to the 
end of time—what right has he, I demand, to look any honest man in 


the face, and talk to him about what he calls “the decline of the drama?” 
* Sculpture, perhaps excepted. 


“The Alphadelphia Tocsin!”*—(Phoebus, what a name to fill the 
sounding trump of future fame!) and “devoted to the interest of the 
laboring classes!"—by which, I presume, are intended the classes who 

* Title of a new journal published at Alphadelphia, Michigan. 
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have to pronounce, every morning, the great appellation of the paper 
itself. Such a work should not want editors, and accordingly we are in- 
formed that it has eight. What on earth is the meaning of Alphadel- 
phia? Is the “Alphadelphia Tocsin” the tocsin of the city of the double 
A’s?—if so, the idea is too easily slipped into that of the A double S. 





I fully agree with Simms (W. Gilmore) that the Provencal trouba- 
dour had, in his melodious vocabulary, no title more appropriate than 
the Cuban “Areytos” for a collection of tender or passionate songs—such 
as we have here.t 

Passages such as this are worthy of the author of “Martin Faber :°— 


Soft, O how softly sleeping, 
Shadowed by beauty, she lies— 

Dreams as of rapture creeping, 
Smile by smile, over her eyes. 


And this, in reference to a ship becalmed, is natural and forcible: 


A world, from all the world apart, 
Chained idly on the sea! 
How droops the eye—how sinks the heart, 
Vain wishing to be free! 
How dread the fear that fills the thought, 
That winds may never rise 
To waft us from this weary spot 
Beneath these burning skies! 
This again is exceedingly spirited :— 
Now are the winds about us in their glee, 
Tossing the slender tree; 
Whirling the sands about his furious car 
March cometh from afar, 
Breaks the sealed magic of old Winter’s dreams 
And rends his glassy streams. 


By the way, how happens it, in the melodious stanza which follows, 
(taken from an “Indian Serenade”) that the sonorous Samana has been 
set aside for the far less musical and less effective Bonita? 


"Tis the wail for life they waken 
By Bonita’s silver shore— 

With the tempest it is shaken :— 

The wide ocean is in motion, 
And the song is heard no more. 


+ “Areytos, or Songs of the South.” 


16 Vol, 15 
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When in the mouth of Vasco Nunez, in “The Damsel of Darien” 
(its author’s least meritorious novel, by the bye) the like originally ran, 


By Samana’s yielding shore. 


Sounding shore would have been still better. Altogether I prefer this 
“Indian Serenade” to any of Mr. Simms’ poems. 

These and other imitations, however, are but the inevitable sins of 
the youth of genius—which invariably begins its career by imitation— 
an imitation, nevertheless, interspersed with vivid originality. I think 
I have observed before that, in letters, a copyist is, as a general rule, by 
no means necessarily unoriginal, except at the exact points of the copy. 
Mr. Simms is, beyond doubt, one of our most original writers. 





It is really difficult to conceive what must have been the morbidity 
of the German intellect, or taste, when it not only tolerated but truly 
admired and enthusiastically applauded such an affair as “The Sorrows 
of Werter.” The German approbation was, clearly, in good faith;—as 
for our own, or that of the English, it was the quintessence of affectation. 
Yet we did our best, as in duty bound, to work ourselves up into the 
fitting mood. The title, by the way, is mistranslated:—Lieden [sic] does 
not mean Sorrows but Sufferings. z 


irarri 





The works of Christopher Pease [ste] Cranch are slightly tinged with 
the spirit of mixed Puritanism, utilitarianism, and transcendentalism, 
which seems to form the poetical atmosphere of Massachusetts—but, dis- 
missing this one sin, are among the truest of American poetry. I know 
nothing finer of its kind (and that kind is a most comprehensive one) 
than one of his shorter pieces entitled, 


MY THOUGHTS 


Many are the thoughts that come to me 
In my lonely musing; 

And they drift so strange and swift 
There’s no time for choosing 

Which to follow—for to leave 
Any seems a losing. 


When they come, they come in flocks, 
As, on glancing feather, 

Startled birds rise, one by one, 
In autumnal weather, 

Waking one another up 
From the sheltering heather. 
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Some so merry that I laugh; 
Some are grave and serious; 
Some so trite, their last approach 
Is enough to weary us: 
Others flit like midnight ghosts, 
Shrouded and mysterious. 


— Ate mtam i ananga m aa 


There are thoughts that o'er me steal, 
Like the day when dawning; 
Great thoughts winged with melody, 
Common utterance scorning; 
Moving in an inward tune 
And an inward morning. 


Some have dark and drooping wings, 
Children all of sorrow; 

Some are as gay, as if to day 
Could see no cloudy morrow— 

And yet, like light and shade, they each 
Must from the other borrow. 


One by one they come to me 
On their destined mission; 

One by one Í see them fade 
With no hopeless vision— 

For they've led me on a step 
To their home Elysian. 


There is, here, a great deal of natural fancy—I mean to say that the 
images are such as would naturally arise in the mind of an imaginative 
and educated man, seeking to describe his “thoughts.” But the main 
charm of the poem is the nice, and at the same time, bold art of its 
rhythm. Here is no merely negative merit, but much of originality—or, 
if not precisely that, at least much of freshness and spirit. The opening 
line, barring an error to be presently mentioned, is very skilful—and, to 
me, the result is not less novel than happy. The general idea is merely 
a succession of trochees (for the long syllable, or cesura proper, at the 
end of each odd line, is a trochee’s equivalent) but, in lieu of a trochee, at 
the commencement of the opening verse, we have a trochee and a 
pyrrhic (forming the compound foot called, in Latin, Peon primus, and 
in Greek, aorpodoyos.) Here is a very bold excess of two short syllables 
—and the result would be highly pleasurable if the reader were prepared 
for it—if he were prepared, by monotone, to expect variation. As it is, 
he is at fault in a first attempt at perusal, and it is only on a second or 
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third trial, that he appreciates the effect. To be sure, he then wonders 
why he did not at first catch the intention:—but the mischief has been 
committed. The fact is that the line, which would have been singularly 
beautiful in the body of the poem, is in its present position, a blemish. 
Mr. Cranch has violated a vital law of rhythmical art, in not permitung 
his rhythm to determine itself, instantaneously, by his opening foot. A 
trochaic rhythm, for example, should invariably commence with a trochee. 
I speak thus at length on this apparently trivial point, because I have 
been much interested in the phenomenon of a marked common-place-ness 
of defect, involving as marked an originality of merit. 


Graham’s Magazine, XXXII, 178-179 (March, 1848) 

One of the happiest examples, in a small way, of the carrying-one’s- 
self-in-a-hand-basket logic, is to be found in a London weekly paper 
called “The Popular Record of Modern Science; a Journal of Philosophy 
and General Information.” This work has a vast circulation, and is re- 
spected by eminent men. Sometime in November, 1845, it copied from 
the “Columbian Magazine” of New York, a rather adventurous article 
of mine called “Mesmeric Revelation.” It had the impudence, also, to 
spoil the title by improving it to “The Last Conversation of a Somnam- 
bule’—a phrase that is nothing at all to the purpose, since the person 
who “converses” is not a somnambule. He is a sleep-waker—azot a sleep- 
walker; but I presume that “The Record” thought it was only the dif- 
ference of an /. What I chiefly complain of, however, is that the London 
editor prefaced my paper with these words:—“The following is an ar- 
ticle communicated to the Columbian Magazine, a journal of respecta- 
bility and influence in the United States, by Mr. Edgar A. Poe. It bears 
internal evidence of authenticity.” ! 


There is no subject under heaven about which funnier ideas are, in 
general, entertained than about this subject of internal evidence. It is 
by “internal evidence,” observe, that we decide upon the mind. 


But to “The Record:’—On the issue of my “Valdemar Case,” this 
journal copies it, as a matter of course, and (also as a matter of course) 
improves the title, as in the previous instance. But the editorial com- 
ments may as well be called profound. Here they are: 


“The following narrative appears in a recent number of The’ American Magazine, a 
respectable periodical in the United States. It cames, it will be observed, from the narrator 
of the ‘Last Conversation of a Somnambule,’ published in the Record of the 29th of No- 
vember. In extracting this case the Morning Post of Monday last, takes what it considers 
the safe side, by remarking—'For our own parts we do not believe it; and there are several 
statements made, more especially with regard to the disease of which the patient died, which 
at once prove the case to be either a fabrication, or the work of one littl acquainted with 
consumption, The story, however, is wonderful, and we therefore give it.’ The editor, how: 
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ever, does not point out the especial statements which are inconsistent with what we know 
of the progress of consumption, and as few scientific persons would be willing to take their 
pathology any more than their logic from the Morning Post, his caution, it is to be feared, 
will not have much weight. The reason assigned by the Post for publishing the account is 
quaint, and would apply equally to an adventure from Baron Munchausen:—‘it is wonder- 
ful and we therefore give it.’ , .. The above case is obviously one that cannot be received 
except on the strongest testimony, and it is equally clear that the testimony by which it is 
at present accompanied, is not of that character. The most favorable circumstances in sup- 
port of it, consist in the fact that credence is understood to be given to it at New York, 
within a few miles of which city the affair took place, and where consequently the most 
ready means must be found for its authentication or disproval. The initials of the medical 
men and of the young medical student must be sufficient in the immediate locality, to 
establish their identity, especially as M. Valdemar was well known, and had been so long 
ill as to render it out of the question that there should be any difficulty in ascertaining the 
names of the physicians by whom he had been attended. In the same way the nurses and 
servants under whose cognizance the case must have come during the seven months which 
it occupied, are of course accessible to all sorts of ‘inquiries. It will, therefore, appear that 
there must have been too many parties concerned to render prolonged deception practicable. 
The angry excitement and various rumors which have at length rendered a public statement 
necessary, are also sufficient to show that something extraordinary inust have taken place. 
On the other hand there is no strong point for disbelief. The circumstances are, as the 
Post says, ‘wonderful’; but so are all circumstances that come to our knowledge for the 
first time—and in Mesmerism every thing is new. An objection may be made that the 
article has rather a Magazinish air; Mr. Poe having evidently written with a view to effect, 
and so as to excite rather than to subdue the vague appetite for the mysterious and the hor- 
rible which such a case under any circumstances, is sure to awaken—but apart from this 
there is nothing to deter a philosophic mind from further inquiries regarding it. It is a 
matter entirely for testimony. [So it is.] Under this view we shall take steps to procure 
from some of the most intelligent and influential citizens of New York all the evidence that 
can be had upon the subject. No steamer will leave England for America till the 3d of 
February, but within a few weeks of that time we doubt not it will be possible to lay before 
the readers of the Record information which will enable them to come to a pretty accurate 
conclusion.” 


Yes; and no doubt they came to one accurate enough, in the end. 
But all this rigmarole is what people call testing a thing by “internal 
evidence.” The Record insists upon the truth of the story because of 
certain facts—because “the initials of the young men must be sufficient 
to establish their identity”’—because “the nurses must be accessible to all 
sorts of inquiries”-—and because the “angry excitement and various 
rumors which at length rendered a public statement necessary, are suf- 
ficient to show that something extraordinary must have taken place.” 

To be sure! The story is proved by these facts—the facts about the 
students, the nurses, the excitement, the credence given the tale at New 
York. And now all we have to do is to prove these facts. Ah!—they 
are proved by the story. i 

As for the Morning Post, it evinces more weakness in its disbelief 
than the Record in its credulity. What the former says about doubting 
on account of inaccuracy in the detail of the phthisical symptoms, is a 
mere fetch, as the Cockneys have it, in order to make a very few little 
children believe that it, the Post, is not quite so stupid as a post pro- 
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verbially is. It knows nearly as much about pathology as it does about 
English grammar—and I really hope it will not feel called upon to blush 
at the compliment. I represented the symptoms of M. Valdemar as “se- 
vere,” to be sure. I put an extreme case; for it was necessary that I 
should leave on the reader’s mind no doubt as to the certainty of death 
without the aid of the Mesmerist—but such symptoms might have ap- 
peared—the identical symptoms have appeared, and will be presented 
again and again. Had the Post been only half as honest as ignorant, it 
would have owned that it disbelieved for no reason more profound than 
that which influences all dunces in disbelieving—it would have owned 
that it doubted the thing merely because the thing was a “wonderful” 
thing, and had never yet been printed in a book. 


As I have already stated, Griswold did not merely omit parts 
of the original “Marginalia”; he made an entirely new arrangement 
of the text. Why did he make these changes? 

In view of Griswold’s attitude toward Poe, there is always 
the possibility that he wished to place Poe in an unfavorable light. 
An examination of his insertions, however, will show that they 
represent some of the best of Poe’s criticism. It may be that Gris- 
wold prepared his “Marginalia” from notes or revised manuscripts 
that have disappeared. We know that Poe had revised some of the 
earlier installments of the “Marginalia.” 

The seventeen installments of the “Marginalia” printed by Poe 
contain two hundred eighty-eight items; there are two hundred 
eighty-one in Harrison, and two hundred twenty-six in Griswold 
(his last item is numbered two hundred twenty-five, but there are 
two items numbered one hundred sixty). Griswold has twenty-six 
items that do not appear in Harrison and two are the result of im- 
proper arrangement by Harrison. As Stoddard reprinted Griswold’s 
“Marginalia,” correctly numbered, I have used Stoddard’s text? in 
citing the items and their sources.* 


No. Page. 

1 179 Graham's Magazine, XXXII, 178-179 (March, 1848) 

(One of the two installments missed by Harrison.) 

122 263 Democratic Review, XVIII, 268-272 (April, 1846) 

* John C, French, “Poe’s Revision of Marginalia,” Ex Libris: Quarterly Leaflet Issued by 
Friends of the Library [Johns Hopkins], IX, 2-3 (Jan., 1940). 

* The Works of Edgar Allan Poe, with an Introduction and Memoir by Richard Henry 
Stoddard (New York, 1884), Vol. V. 


* Professor Thomas Ollive Mabbott, who is editing the definitive edition of Poe, 
rendered valuable assistance in locating seven of these items. 
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Imitators are not, necessarily, unoriginal—except at the exact points 
of the imitation. Mr. Longfellow, decidedly the most audacious, imitator 
in America, is markedly original, or, in other words, imaginative, upon 
the whole; and many persons have, from the latter branch of the fact, 
been at a loss to comprehend, and therefore, to believe, the former. Keen 
sensibility of appreciation—that is to say, the poetic sentiment (in dis- 
tinction from the poetic power) leads almost inevitably to imitation. 
Thus all great poets have been gross imitators. It is, however, a mere 
non distributio medii hence to infer, that all great imitators are poets. 

(Printed by Poe and Griswold as one paragraph, it is part of the last 
two paragraphs in H., p. 97.) 


158 281 Broadway Journal, JI, 199-200 (Oct. 4, 1845) 

Much has been said, of late, about the necessity of maintaining a 
proper nationality in American Letters; but what this nationality zs, or 
what is to be gained by it, has never been distinctly understood. That 
an American should confine himself to American themes, or even pre- 
fer them, is rather a political than a literary idea—and at best is a ques- 
tionable point. We would do well to bear in mind that “distance lends 
enchantment to the view.” Ceteris paribus, a foreign theme is, in a 
strictly literary sense, to be preferred. After all, the world at large is 
the only legitimate stage for the autorial Aistrio. 

But of the need of that nationality which defends our own literature, 
sustains our own men of letters, upholds our own dignity, and depends 
upon our own resources, there can not be the shadow of a doubt. Yet 
here is the very point at which we are most supine. We complain of our 
want of International Copyright, on the ground that this want justifies 
our publishers in inundating us with British opinion in British books; 
and yet when these very publishers, at their own obvious risk, and even 
obvious loss, do publish an American book, we turn up our noses at it 
with supreme contempt (this is a general thing) until it (the American 
book) has been dubbed “readable” by some illiterate Cockney critic. 
It it too much to say that, with us, the opinion of Washington -Irving— 
of Prescott—of Bryant—is a mere nullity in comparison with that of 
any anonymous sub-sub-editor of the Spectator, the Athenaeum, or the 
London Punch? It is not saying too much to say this. It is a solemn— 
an absolutely awful fact. Every publisher in the country will admit it 
to be a fact. There is not a more disgusting spectacle under the sun than 
our subserviency to British criticism. It is disgusting, first because it is 
truckling, servile, pusillanimous—secondly, because of its gross irration- 
ality. We know the British to bear us little but ill will—we know that, 
in no case, do they utter unbiassed opinions of American books—we 
know that in the few instances in which our writers have been treated 
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with common decency in England, these writers have either openly 
paid homage to English institutions, or have had lurking at the bottom 
of their hearts a secret principle at war with Democracy:—we know all 
this, and yet, day after day, submit our necks to the degrading yoke of 
the crudest opinion that emanates from the fatherland. Now if we must 
have nationality, let it be a nationality that will throw off this yoke. 

The chief of the rhapsodists who have ridden us to death like the 
Old Man of the Mountain, is the ignorant and egotistical Wilson. We 
use the term rhapsodists with perfect deliberation; for, Macaulay, and 
Dilke, and one or two others, excepted, there is not in Great Britain a 
critic who can be fairly considered worthy the name. The Germans 
and even the French, are infinitely superior. As regards Wilson, no man 
ever penned worse criticism or better rhodomontade. That he is “ego- 
tistical” his works show to all men, ‘running as they read. That he is 
“ignorant” let his absurd and continuous school-boy blunders about 
Homer bear witness. Not long ago we ourselves pointed out a series of 
similar inanities in his review of Miss Barret’s [stc] poems—a series, we 
say, of gross blunders, arising from sheer ignorance—and we defy him or 
any one to answer a single syllable of what we then advanced. 

And yet this is the man whose simple dictum (to our shame be it 
spoken) has the power to make or to mar any American reputation! 
In the last number of Blackwood, he has a continuation of the dull 
“Specimens of the British Critics,” and makes occasion wantonly to in- 
sult one of the noblest of our poets, Mr. Lowell. The point of the whole 
attack consists in the use of slang epithets and phrases of the most 
ineflably vulgar description. “Squabashes” is a pet term. “Faugh!” is 
another. “We are Scotsmen to the spine!” says Sawney—as if the thing 
were not more than self-evident. Mr. Lowell is called a “magpie,” 
“ape,” a “Yankee cockney,” and his name is intentionally mis-written 
John Russell Lowell. Now were these indecencies perpetrated. by an 
American critic, that critic would be sent to Coventry by the whole 
press of the country, but since it is Wilson who insults, we, as in duty 
bound, not only submit to the insult, but echo it, as an excellent jest, 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. “Quamdiu Catilina?” We 
do indeed demand the nationality of self-respect. In Letters as in Gov- 
ernment we require a Declaration of Independence. A better thing still 
would be a Declaration of War—and that war should be carried forth- 
with “into Africa.” 


159 282 Southern Literary Messenger, Il, 506-507 (July, 1836). H., IX, 
66-69" 
® Where the original article can be found in Harrison's edition of Poe. Because of the 


accessibility of Stoddard’s edition I have printed only those insertions by Griswold which 
are not reprinted in Harrison. 
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162 290 Southern Literary Messenger, Il, 585 (Aug., 1836). H., IX, 


94 | 
171 296 Democratic Review, XV, 583 (Dec., 1844) 


Sallust, too. He had much the same free-and-easy idea, and Metter- 
nich himself could not have quarrelled with his “Impune que libet facile, 
id est esse regem?” 

(Originally printed as a separate item, Harrison makes it the second 


paragraph of item 59, p. 37.) 

175 297 Southern Literary Messenger, IL, 197 (Feb., 1836). H. VOI, 
222 

176 299 Southern Literary Messenger, Il, 731 (Oct., 1836). H., IX, 168 

181 303 Southern Literary Messenger, II, 731 (Oct., 1836) 


The enormous multiplication of books in every branch of knowledge 
is one of the greatest evils of this age; since it presents one of the most 
serious obstacles to the acquisition of correct information, by throwing 
in the reader’s way piles of lumber, in which he must painfully grope 
for the scraps of useful matter peradventure interspersed. 


182 303 Broadway Journal, Il, 136 (Sept. 6. 1845). H., XII, 239 
185 306 Grahams Magazine, XVIII, 204 (April, 1841) 


Captain Hall is one of the most agreeable of writers. We like him 
for the same reason that we like a good drawing-room conversationalist 
—there is such a pleasure in listening to his elegant nothings. Not that 
the captain is unable to be profound. He has, on the contrary, some 
reputation for science. But in his hands even the most trifling personal 
adventures become interesting from the very piquancy with which they 
are told. 


186 306 Southern Literary Messenger, II, 586-587 (Aug., 1836). H. 
IX, 102-103 

187 308 Graham's Magazine, XIX, 143-144 (Sept., 1841). H. X, 202- 
203 

189 310 Broadway Journal, Il, 173 (Sept. 20, 1845) 


The ordinary pickpocket filches a purse, and the matter is at an end. 
He neither takes honor to himself, openly, on the score of the purloined 
purse, nor does he subject the individual robbed to the charge of pick- 
pocketism in his own person; by so much the less odious is he, then, 
than the filcher of literary property. It is impossible, we should think, 
to imagine a more sickening spectacle than that of the plagiarist, who. 
walks among mankind with an erecter step, and who feels his heart beat 
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with a prouder impulse, on account of plaudits which he is conscious 
are the due of another. It is the purity, the nobility, the ethereality of 
just fame—it is the contrast between this ethereality and the grossness 
of the crime of theft, which places the sin of plagiarism in so detestable 
a light. We are horror-stricken to find existing in the same bosom the 
soul-uplifting thirst for fame, and the debasing propensity to pilfer. It 
is the anomaly—the discord—which so grossly offends. 


19t 31% Columbian Lady's and Gentleman’s Magazine, Il, 275 (Dec. 
1844). H., XIV, 150-152 

193 314 Southern Literary Messenger, Il, 396, 399 (May, 1841). H., 
IX, 13, 15-16. 

213 333 Graham’s Magazine, XVII, 251 (May, 1841). H., X, 153- 


153 
214 335 Southern Literary Messenger, Il, 458 (June, 1836). H. IX, 


45-46 
216 238 Grahams Magazine, XVIII, 248 (May, 1841). H., X, 143- 


144. ! 

217 338 Graham's Magazine, XVII, 249 (May, 1841). H., X, 147 
218 339 Grahams Magazine, XIX, 45 (July, 1841). H., X, 167-171 
219 343 Graham’s Magazine, XX, 190 (March, 1842). H., XI, 98-99 
220 344 Grahams Magazine, XVIII, 250 (May, 1841). H., X, 150 
221 345 Southern Literary Messenger, II, 127-128 (Jan. 1836). H. 

VIII, 169-170 
223 348 Grahams Magazine, XVIII, 248 (May, 1841). H., X, 144-145 
224 349 Grahams Magazine, XX, 71 (Jan., 1842) 

The qualities of Heber are well understood. His poetry is of a high 
order. He is imaginative, glowing, and vigorous, with a skill in the 
management of his means unsurpassed by that of any writer of his time, 
but without any high degree of originality. Can there be any thing in the 
nature of a “classical” life at war with novelty per se? At all events, few 
fine scholars, such as Heber truly was, are original. 

225 349 Southern Literary Messenger, III, 58 (Jan, 1837). H. IX, 
261-262 

226 350 Southern Literary Messenger, III, 58 (Jan. 1837). H., IX, 
264-265 . 

Poe has been accused by Griswold of appropriating the work of 
others for his “Marginalia.” The validity of this statement can only 
be proved by checking every “Marginalia” item with the whole 
body of Poe’s critical and miscellaneous writings. It is a formidable 


piece of research but by no means impossible, as this excursion into 
the field shows, and it should be done. 


MELVILLE’S INCOME 


WILLIAM CHARVAT 
New York University 


HEN HERMAN MELVILLE died on September 28, 1891, 

he left an estate worth $13,261.31. When his wife died on 
July 3x, 1906, her property was appraised at $170,369.62. This in- 
formation may be a surprise to those who have imagined that the 
Melvilles subsisted on air after the death of Elizabeth Melville’s 
father in 1861 (by which time Melville had almost ceased to write 
for the general book market), and on his customhouse salary after 
1866. The fact is, however, that his situation was neither as bad as 
tradition suggests, nor as prosperous as these bare figures might 
lead one to think. At any rate, an investigation of the two wills 
and of Melville’s financial condition after 1851 throws much light 
on his later years.’ 

I 


Melville’s holograph will, which is preserved in the Hall of 
Records in New York City, is as follows: 
New York City 
I, Herman Melville, declare this to be my will. Any property, of 
whatever kind, I may die possessed of, including money in banks, and 
my share in the as yet undivided real estate at Gansevoort, I bequeathe 
to my wife. I do this because I have confidence that through her our chil- 
dren and grand-children will get their proportion of any benefit that 
may accrue.—I appoint my wife executrix of this will.—In witness where- 
of I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 11th day of June 1888. 
Herman Melville 
Signed and sealed by the above-named Herman 
Melville as his last will, in prescence of us who at 
his request and in his prescence and in the pres- 
cence of each other have hereunto subscribed our 
names as witnesses. 
H. Minturn Smith 
S. N. Robinson 
H. B. Thomas? 
* Willard Thorp has collected some of the details of Melville’s later life in “Herman 
Melville’s Silent Years," University Review, II, 254-262 (Summer, 1937). 
*In other documents Robinson deposed that he had known Melville for more than three 


years before his death, Thomas (Melville’s son-in-law) that he had known him for fourteen 
years, and both that Melville was of sound mind when he made his will. 
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The will itself is less interesting than the appraisal of the estate, 
which was made on March 28, 1892, and filed on May 3, 1892: 


Cash $4,532.56 
7 $1,000. U. S. 4°%/ Registered Bonds (of the market value of 

$1.16 1/8 at the time of decedent’s death) 8,128.75 
Personal books numbering about 1,000 volumes 6o00. 


Copyright of two works expiring in 1892 and 1893, which 
give no income and have no market value 








13,261.31 
Expenses 
Last illness $413. 
Funeral 474.25 
Legal fees 170. 
Commissions allowed by statute 307. 
1,364.35 
Net value 11,896.96 
Transfer tax 118.97 


One asks at once how and when Melville managed to accumu- 
late almost $13,000 in cash and bonds, but some minor points about 
these documents should be settled first. 

(1) The library. It is well known that Melville was an assiduous 
book buyer even in his leanest days, but the $600 valuation on his 
library turned out to be wildly optimistic. According to Oscar 
Wegelin, who, in his youth, worked in a bookstore which Melville 
patronized, Elizabeth learned the bitter truth about second-hand 
bookdealers when she failed to realize more than $110 from the sale 
of the whole collection. 

(2) Copyrights. By the laws in effect in 1892, an author had 
control of his work for twenty-eight years, plus fourteen years if 
he or his widow or children were living, making a total of forty- 
two years. Thus the copyrights expiring in 1892 and 1893 must 
have been White-Jacket and Moby-Dick, published in 1850 and 
1851. That these copyrights had “no value” would seem to be a 
pathetic comment on Melville’s reputation at the time of his death. 
But Elizabeth Melville was in error, for in 1892 the United States 
Book Company brought out new editions, under her copyright, of 


*“Herman Melville as I Recall Him,” Colophon, N.S. I, 21-24 (Summer, 1935). 
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four of Melville’s works: Typee, Omoo, White-Jacket, and Moby- 
Dick. Moreover, in 1897 she wrote that the paper edition of these 
four works published in 1896 had had “a very good sale.” One 
wonders, however, why the appraisal contains no reference to the 
six works (other than the privately printed poems) published after 
Moby-Dick. Obviously they would not have been omitted from the 
inventory merely because they had “no value.” It seems probable, 
therefore, either that Melville sold the six copyrights on publica- 
tion or at some time when he was badly in need of the money, or 
that he neglected to renew them at the end of the twenty-eight-year 
period. : | 

(3) Real estate. It will be noted that the Gansevoort property 
(near Saratoga Springs, New York) mentioned in the will is not 
listed in the inventory. This property was deeded to Melville and 
his brother Allan by their uncle, Peter Gansevoort, in December, 
1848; was held in trust by them for a time; and finally was con- 
veyed to Melville’s sister, Frances Priscilla. When the latter died in 
1885, she seems to have left the property to Melville and other mem- 
bers of the family. But on September 1, 1888, about three months 
after Melville made his will, the property was sold at auction." 
Inasmuch as Melville gave receipt on March 16, 1889, for $1,123.79, 
“being my portion under [the] will of the remainder of the estate 
of said Priscilla F. Melville,” it would seem that the clause referring 
to the Gansevoort property became irrelevant before Melville died 
but that he neglected to change the will accordingly. 


It should be noted also that in neither the will nor the appraisal 
is there any reference to the Melville house at 104 East 26th Street, 
New York City, although Melville’s biographers say that he bought 
and paid for it with his wife’s legacies. The Records of Conveyances 
at the Hall of Records show that the house was the property of 
Elizabeth; that she bought it from Allan Melville on April 25, 1863, 
for $7,750 and the Arrowhead place in Pittsfield (which also be- 


*See the American Catalogue for 1890-1895 and 1895-1900; and Meade Minnigerode, 
Some Personal Letters of Herman Melville and a Bibliography (New York, 1922). The 
bibliographical facts about these editions (supposedly edited by Arthur Stedman) are by no 
means clear. The latter explains in his introduction to the 1892 edition of Typee that he 
made minor changes in the text, which, together with the Introduction, explains the 
occasion for a new copyright. 

5V. H. Paltsits (ed.), Family Correspondence of Herman Melville (New York, 1929), 
p. 66. 

" Tbid., pp. 12-13. T Ibid., p. 64. 
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longed to her, not to him, as is usually stated) ;° and sold it on April 
15, 1892, after Melville’s death, for $16,250. 


II 


The major question, of course, is Melville’s sources of income. 
During the first five years of his literary life (1846-1851) Melville 
seems to have made a good living from his writings. A document® 
in Allan Melville’s hand shows that by April 29, 1851, Melville had 
realized from the English and American sales of his first five books 
and the English sale of his sixth—Mody-Dick—a total of $8,069.34— 
an average of over $1,600 a year for five years. Few American 
authors in the first half of the nineteenth century made as good a 
financial showing. But income seems to have been exceeded by 
outgo, for in spite of his success Melville owed, in 1851, $695.65 to 
the Harpers and at least $5,000 to Judge Shaw.” 

For the next few years the American sales of his works held up 
fairly well. The Harpers advanced him $500 in February, 1852, 
and $300 in December, 1853, but from then until 1864 he was in 
debt to his publishers and drew nothing. Such royalties as accrued 
were applied to his debt until February 9, 1864, when Melville paid 
the Harpers $200. From then until 1887, when the records stop, his 
income from this source was negligible. 

I have no information about Melville’s income from books 
brought out by other publishers, but it appears that no one of them 
had a large sale. Moreover, Putnam was forced to sell the plates of 
Israel Potter during the panic of 1857, and Dix and Edwards, pub- 
lishers of The Piazza Tales and The Confidence-Man, went bank- 
rupt in the same year.*? Melville’s dealings with English publishers 
after he sold Moby-Dick to Bentley for £150, have not yet been in- 


The transfer of Arrowhead to Allan does not appear in these records, but that title 
passed from Melville to his wife in 1860 is made clear in a letter from her father to Mel- 
ville, May 15, 1860 (Raymond Weaver, Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic, New York, 
1921, pp. 366-369). 

? For this information and the details about Melville’s business with Harper and Brothers 
I am indebted to Professor Weaver, who has generously allowed me to use his copies of 
Melville’s manuscript accounts, which are now a part of the Herman Melville Collection 
in the Houghton Library at Harvard University. Subsequently, the Committee on Higher 
Degrees in the History of American Civilization, at Harvard University, permitted me to 
examine the original manuscripts for the purpose of checking some of the details. and 
general conclusions. 

38 Weaver, op. cit, p. 367. 

1 Information from Dr. John H. Birss, who has a copy of a letter by Melville on the 
subject which will be published in his forthcoming edition of Melville’s correspondence. 
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vestigated, but Arthur Stedman stated that about 1851 the “English 
rights in T'ypee and Omoo had been bought outright by a London 
publisher for small sums and were held by him until Melville’s 
death, so that soon all income from ‘oversea’ was ended.”?” 


When his income from books began to fail, Melville turned to 
other outlets. Between 1853 and 1856 he contributed Israel Potter, 
fourteen essays and stories, and a few poems to Putnam’s Monthly 
Magazine and Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, for which he prob- 
ably received a little over $725—an average of about $240 a year.’® 
From 1857 to 1860, lecturing brought him gross receipts of $1,273.50 
—an average of $423 a year.’* 

After 1853, then, Melville’s income from literary work seems to 
have been meager. It should be remembered, however, that during 
this period he had no rent to pay, and that he was probably able 
to support himself to some extent by farming at Arrowhead. 


Ill 


But what of the years from 1860 to 1866 when he had almost no 
income from magazines, lectures; or books, and during the latter 
half of which he did not even have a farm? It is true that in 1862 he 
received a small legacy—$goo—from his Aunt Priscilla," but that 
could not have lasted long. The solution of the problem is obvious 
when we remember that it was Elizabeth Melville who paid for the 
New York house two years after her father died. Though everyone 
is aware that Judge Shaw was generous to the Melvilles while he 
lived, no one has considered what his death must have meant to 
them in terms of financial relief. 


Lemuel Shaw died on March 30, 1861. In his will,’ dated Octo- 
ber 4, 1860, he directed that the bulk of his estate be divided equally 
among his wife, his three sons, and his daughter Elizabeth. The 
inventory of the estate, filed July 26, 1861, showed a gross valuation 
of $114,320. After debts, expenses, and special bequests had been 
paid, Elizabeth’s fifth share amounted to $15,114.27. This sum was, 

18 Review of Reviews, IV, 430 (Nov., 1891). 

28 This estimate is based on a count of the pages of Melville’s contributions at the rate 
of $3.00 a page, which, according to F. L. Mott (A History of American Magazines, 1850- 
1865, Cambridge, Mass., 1938, pp. 20, 21) was “normal” for Putnam's and probably for 
Harper’s. 


See Weaver, op. cit., pp. 369-370. 18 Thid., p. 258. 
*° Case No. 43419, Probate records, Suffolk County, Probate Court, Boston. 
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apparently (the records are not quite clear), paid out to her in three 
separate installments during the years 1861-1862. 


There was no bequest for Melville, though he signed one of the 
probate documents as an interested party. But the will itself con- 
tains some interesting references to him. One clause runs as follows: 


And whereas since the marriage of my said daughter, I have loaned 
and advanced to her said husband, certain sums of money, I do hereby 
release, exonerate and discharge the said Herman Melville from all debts, 
dues and demands for any such loan made to him or on his account. 


Inasmuch as Shaw had canceled all of Melville’s debts to him five 
months before he drew his will, in return for title to Arrowhead 
which he then transferred to his daughter,” it is likely that this 
provision was a mere legal formality. 


Still another clause refers to a hitherto unknown marriage con- 
tract: 


Item. Whereas at the marriage of my daughter with her present hus- 
band Herman Melville, a certain fund of three thousand dollars was 
placed in trust under a certain contract or marriage contract and settle- 
ment between the said Herman Melville of the first part, the said Eliza- 
beth V. [error for “K.”] Shaw of the second part, and the said Curtis 
and myself of the third part, to which reference is to be had for the more 
particular provisions and trusts thereof; and whereas the principal of 
said fund of three thousand dollars has ever since remained in my hands 
and has not been specially invested,—I do order and direct my executors, 
unless the same shall be invested in my life-time,—to pay over to said 
Benjamin R. Curtis, surviving trustee, the said sum of three thousand 
dollars to be held and invested, and the income and principal thereof 
to be appropriated and disposed of according to the trusts and terms of 
said contract and marriage settlement.’ 


It would seem, therefore, that during the difficult years after 
1853 the Melvilles had a backlog in this small trust fund, and that 
from 1861 to 1866 they must have been almost completely depend- 
ent upon it and the bequest, a sum totaling about $18,114. At 6 per 
cent this would have brought in an income of over $1,000 a year; 

1" Weaver, op. cit., pp. 366-369. 

187 have not found the marriage contract. It should be noted that such arrangements 
were very common in the nineteenth century. Another document, dated June 3, 1861, 


indicates that the contract was made on August 2, 1847 (two days before the marriage), 
and that Curtis resigned the trusteeship to Elizabeth’s brothers, Lemuel and Samuel. 
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but if, as is likely, the New York house was paid for out of the 
bequest, the principal must have been cut by $7,750 in 1863. 


IV 


Secure as this income may have been, it was too small for the 
father of four children (whose ages, in 1866, ranged from eleven 
to seventeen), and especially for a man whose house seems fre- 
quently to have been full of relatives. It was, therefore, a financial 
as well as a moral necessity for Melville to obtain employment. On 
December 6, 1866, he was appointed Inspector of Customs in the 
District of New York at a salary of four dollars a day”—approxt- 
mately $1,250 a year, though this was probably reduced by annual 
party assessments.” Together with income from the funds, this 
should have provided an adequate living, particularly since the Mel- 
villes owned their New York house. Money for “extras” was oc- 
casionally provided by more well-to-do relatives. It appears from 
a letter of Elizabeth’s in 1872 that Melville’s uncle, Peter Ganse- 
voort, made a gift of money when misfortune, the nature of which 
is not entirely clear, was suffered by the family: 


The fire is the all absorbing topic, and friends on every side have met 
with losses greater or less—I have plenty to keep me company—but I 
feel so much relieved by your father’s kind and generous gift to Herman 
(removing the necessity of renting our house or part of it, which I 
feared) that I can bear my loss with equanimity.” 


It is well known that the same uncle gave $1,200 for the printing of 
Clarel (1876), and Melville must have benefited by any sales of a 
book on which the publisher took no risk. It is not generally 
known, however, that in 1877 Melville received a bequest of $500 - 
from Peter Gansevoort.” In 1876 Elizabeth’s brother Lemuel paid 
for the Melvilles’ vacation trip to the White Mountains, and in the 
following year a bequest of roo from a relative enabled her to 
make badly needed improvements in her back parlor.” 

1° Information from the Treasury Department. 

20 G. F. Howe, Chester A. Arthur: A Quarter Century of Machine Politics (New York, 
1934), pP. 53. a Family Correspondence, pp. 28-29. 

74 Records of the Surrogate’s Court of Albany County, Albany, N. Y. The will was 
proved December 6, 1876. This is probably the matter referred to in Elizabeth's letter to 
Gansevoort’s daughter, June 5, 1877 (Family Correspondence, p. 50). It also probably ex- 


plains the painting, renovation, and new furniture described in her letter of October 9, 
1877 (ibid., pp. 52-53). 78 Ihid., p. 56. 


17 Vol.15 
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Unfortunately, Melville’s government job was not entirely se- 
cure, for, like Hawthorne, he was of little practical use to the party 
in power, and at least twice he was threatened with removal. One 
of the worst nests of corruption in Roscoe Conkling’s machine, the 
New York Customhouse was under the constant surveillance of 
civil service reformers. In 1877, early in Hayes’s administration, 
the Jay Commission investigated irregularities at the customhouse, 
then ruled by Collector Chester A. Arthur. As might be expected, 
the commission found a heavily overloaded staff and evidence of 
bribery. No scandal seems to have touched Melville’s name,” 
though his salary and the date of his accession to office appeared 
in lists of officeholders which were sent to Congress.”* Nevertheless, 
his job was in jeopardy. As a result of the investigation, Secretary 
of the Treasury Sherman ordered that the staff be reduced 20 per 
cent by June 30, 1877, and two hundred employees were dropped. 
It is barely possible that a literary man saved Melville, for one of 
the committee of three employees whom Arthur selected to draw 
up the list for decapitation was Richard Grant White, the Shake- 
spearian scholar.” As it turned out, Melville was affected only by 
a general increase in working hours, from ten-to-three to nine-to- 
four daily. His reaction to all this was apparently stoical. On May 
7, 1877, he wrote to a relative, “Now about President Hayes? I 
chanced to turn over a file of your Albany Argus yesterday, and 
was all but blown off the stool by the tremendous fulmination of 
that indignant sheet—But what’s the use? life is short and Hayes’ 
term is four years, each of 365 days.” On the other hand, there is 
a possible reference to quite a different mood in a letter which his 
wife wrote on June 5, 1877: “—poor fellow he has so much mental 
suffering to undergo (and oh how all unnecessary) I am rejoiced 
when anything comes into his life to give him even a moment’s 
relief... .”*° 


A second threat came in 1885, when Elizabeth wrote Catherine 


"t Howe, op. cit., pp. 49-83, and Lee Newcomer, “Chester A. Arthur, The Factors In- 
volved in His Removal from the New York Custom House,” New York History, XVUI, 
401-410 (Oct., 1937). 

28 Elizabeth Melville, January 10, 1886: “This month was a good turning point, com- 
pleting 19 years of faithful service, during which there has not been a single complaint 
against him—-So he retires honorably of his own accord” (Family Correspondence, p. 62). 

2U, S. House Executive Documents, Vol. 1, 45th Congress, First Session, No. 8, p. 28. 

37 New York Tribune, June 7, 1877. 

7° Family Correspondence, p. 47. = Thid., p. 50. 
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Lansing, “Of course there have been removals, and he may be 
removed any day,” and suggested that she ask her husband, Abra- 
ham Lansing, who was politically influential in New York State, 
to intercede for Melville Within six months, however, she wrote 
the Lansings again, thanking them for their efforts but informing 
them that Melville had resigned on December 31, 1885." 


Vv 


The reasons she gave the Lansings for Melville’s resignation 
were age and ill-health, but financial considerations must have en- 
tered into it. In August, 1885, Melville’s sister Frances had died, 
and he was undoubtedly looking forward to the liquidation of the 
Gansevoort property on which she had lived but in which he had 
an interest. By the will of his sister he received, on August ro, 1886, 
$3,019.50; on October 15, $96.49, which was intended for his son 
Stanwix, then dead; and on March 16, 1889, $1,123.79—a total of 
$4,239.78. By the same will his wife and his daughter Elizabeth 
received unknown, but probably smaller, amounts.” These facts 
have been generally overlooked in discussions of Melville’s decision 
to retire. Quite rightly, emphasis has been put on the legacy which 
Elizabeth Melville received from her brother at about that time, but 
hitherto details have been lacking. 

The will of Lemuel Shaw, Jr., was signed June 27, 1882, and the 
executors’ inventory, filed December 3, 1884, evaluated the estate 
at $323,450.70." According to the will, the residue of the estate was 
to be divided equally between Elizabeth and her two brothers, John 
and Samuel. Elizabeth’s share was $37,949.20, but inasmuch as we 
are interested only in the amount received before Melville’s death, 
it should be noted that $33,516.67 was paid to her before that time. 
In addition, the three Melville children (Stanwix, Elizabeth, and 
Frances) received $2,000 each. 

For the rest of the financial facts, we must turn to Elizabeth 
Melville’s will, which was signed on October rr, 1905.34 It is a 
comforting thought that the writer’s widow and children were well 
provided for; but, except for a few matters which bear upon his 
interests, the details of the will and its administration are irrelevant. 


2° Thid., p. 61. 

31 Ibid., p. 62. 32 Thid., pp. 62, 63, 64. 

3 Case No. 71419, Probate records, Suffolk County Probate Court, Boston. 
** Probate records, Hall of Records, New York City. She died July 31, 1906. 
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The two daughters shared equally the residue of the estate, Eliza- 
beth receiving in addition $16,250, “being the sum realized from the 
sale of my house and lot at 104 East 26th Street, New York, which 
property was given to her by me in a former will.” Another clause 
shows that Melville’s wish that his children should benefit by his 
estate was scrupulously carried-out by his wife, who bequeathed 
to Elizabeth a special sum of $5,000, representing “a portion of her 
father’s estate devised to me,” a like sum having already been paid 
to Frances. l 

Of special interest among the probate documents is a deposition, 
made on June 12, 1907, by H. B. Thomas, her son-in-law and exe- 
cutor, that “at the time of her death she had no copyrights, nor any 
interest therein; that for several years before her death he had col- 
lected her income and during that time she had received nothing 
from copyrights.” 

VI 


Obviously, more facts are needed to complete this picture, for 
the legacies and earnings listed are not sufficient to account for the 
size of Melville’s estate—particularly when one considers that his 
funds must have been reduced by his private publication of John 
Marr and Timoleon in 1888 and 1891. Furthermore, his records of 
accounts with the Harpers have not been thoroughly studied, and lit- 
tle or nothing is known of his business relations with his other pub- 
lishers—Putnam, and Dix and Edwards, or with his English pub- 
lishers after 1851. Nevertheless, the major sources of his income 
are known, and tentative conclusions may be drawn. 

From 1846 to 1851 Melville was a financially successful author, 
able to support his family by his writings. From 1851 to 1866, 
during which time his literary work tapered off, his income from 
magazine contributions, lectures, and from books published by 
Harpers, was about $3,430, an average of $228 a year; but inasmuch 
as the bulk of this income was earned by 1861, it is more useful to 
know that for this period of ten years he averaged at least $320. 
This was insufficient, of course, and only the trust fund and the 
legacies of 1861-1862 made it possible for him to do without a job 
until 1866. His luck in respect to legacies was phenomenal, for 
he and his family received a total (including the trust fund) of at 
least $63,370 during his life, and, through the generosity of his 
father-in-law, they lived rent-free from 1851 on. 
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“THousehold] economy is a science, and must be devoutly 
studied,” wrote Emerson.*® Of such science, Melville seems to have 
been innocent. This, of course, is no reflection on either his per- 
sonal or his artistic integrity; yet it and such information as I have 
here given must be considered in any discussion of that important 
but neglected problem—the relation between Melville’s (or any 
author’s) works and the financial and domestic strains which he 
endured. The conclusion that Melville was a poor manager seems 
inescapable, for even at the height of his literary fortunes he was 
heavily in debt. His wife wrote to a friend in 1872: “. .. Herman 
from his studious habits and tastes being unfitted for practical mat- 
ters, all the financial management falls upon me—and one cannot 
make bricks without straw—you know.™® When one remembers 
that in spite of connections with such powerful political figures as 
Judge Shaw, R. H. Dana, Jr., Abraham Lansing, Peter Gansevoort, 
and Marcus Morton, Melville was unable to get a political appoint- 
ment better than an inspectorship, it is possible to infer that this 
estimate of his practical ability was shared by his relatives and 
acquaintances. 


SR. L. Rusk (ed.), The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 1939), II, 64. 
°° Family Correspondence, pp. 28-29. 
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HOWELLS'’S OPINIONS ON THE RELIGIOUS 
CONFLICTS OF HIS AGE AS EXHIBITED 
IN MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


HANNAH GRAHAM BELCHER 
Allegheny College 


HE SPIRITUAL depression and despair which accompanied 

the philosophic conflicts of the later nineteenth century did 
not exempt William Dean Howells from their touch. Although he 
has been saddled for three or four decades with the reputation of 
being a kind of mustachioed and fatherly Pollyanna, who insisted 
on presenting “the smiling aspects of life,” he was frequently unable 
to play the “glad game.” There were melancholy tendencies in his 
nature, trends which caused him to muse darkly over the short- 
comings of our American democracy, our failures in economic and 
political and social equality, our inadequate treatment of the problem 
of crime, our narrowness and bigotry in determining the status of 
woman, our foolish and jingoistic patriotism and nationalism. This 
melancholy strain was evident especially in his consideration of the 
philosophical and religious conflicts of his age. 


This less happy aspect of Howells’s work, until recently, has 
been neglected by most of his readers and critics, who have seen 
in him merely the author of a thickly-ranked procession of novels 
presenting “genteel” traditions in fiction, but offering little in- 
ducement for present-day perusal, and of Criticism and Fiction, the 
book which was the storm-center of the conflict between romanti- 
cism and realism in the last decade of the nineteenth century. Now, 
however, there is evidence from several sources of a current re-evalu- 
ation of his contribution to American literature and thought. Later 
critics have found a new value in Howells, one which was formerly 
either ignored or touched upon only incidentally in connection with 
other matters. This is his social thought, an element which has 
given Howells a fresh significance in American literature.* 


* Some earlier critics who recognized in varying degree Howells's social message were 
John Curtis Underwood in “William Dean Howells and Altruria,” Literature and ln- 
surgency (New York, 1914), pp. 87-129; Altha Leah Bass in “The Social Consciousness of 
William Dean Howells," New Republic, XXVI, 192-194 (April 3, 1921); C. Hartley 
Grattan in “Howells: Ten Years After," American Mercury, XX, 42-50 (May, 1930). 
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The first spirited claim for Howells’s union of literary artistry 
with a substantial and worthy contribution to economic thought as 
presented in fiction was made by W. F. Taylor in 1932.” Ten years 
later Mr. Taylor developed still further, and in convincing manner, 
in The Economic Novel in America (1942) the importance of 
Howells as a socialistic thinker of the Gilded Age. So far Howells 
had been considered primarily in regard to his own product and 
its effect and value. The matter of influences had not been seriously 
studied, although it was casually and generally agreed that Tolstoi, 
the Haymarket trial, other industrial disputes, Henry George, and 
Edward Bellamy had contributed to the formation of Howells’s 
social doctrine. J. W. Getzels first attempted a careful analysis of 
the forces that formed his social philosophy, and suggested a Marx- 
ian influence somewhere.’ Conrad Wright furnished evidence that 
Laurence Gronlund was that shaping factor.* Most recently George 
Arms has studied the problem of influences, with especial emphasis 
on the literary side of his work. 


Valuable as is this research in a re-evaluation of Howells, it fails 
to take into account other factors which have importance in a new 
estimate of his place in American literature. Mr. Arms insists in 
his article that “it is the expression of his philosophy in his creative 
work that lends Howells much of his significance today.” This is 
very true, But the philosophy of Howells included much more than 
his ideas on strictly social problems. Underlying these opinions 
were attitudes on broadly philosophical matters, on cosmical ques- 
tions, on the place of man in the universe. Criticism of Howells 
has neglected this phase of his work. No one seems to realize that 
he was significant in these larger aspects of thought, that he was 
anxiously concerned with the problems of religion and of man’s 
relation to the cosmos. In fact, there is prevalent the opposite view 
that he was almost indifferent to matters of philosophy, religion, 
and the church. 


? “William Dean Howells and the Economic Novel,” American Literature, IV, 103-113 
(May, 1932). 

3 “William Dean Howells: Victim of Transition,” Master's thesis, Columbia University, 
1936, and “William Dean Howells and Socialism,” Science and Society, Il, 376-386 (Sum- 
mer, 1938). 

*“The Sources of Mr. Howells’s Socialism,” Science and Society, 1, 514-517 (Fall, 
1938). 

°“The Literary Background of Howells's Social Criticism,” American Literature, XIV, 
260-276 (Nov., 1942). 
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This opinion does injustice to the scope and the seriousness of 
Howells’s thinking, and overlooks'a very significant aspect of his 
work as an American writer. For sixty years, from 1860 until his 
death in 1920, Howells was an active magazine writer, giving to 
the public through the pages of the Atlantic, the Forum, the North 
American Review, Harper's Monthly, Harpers Weekly, Harper's 
Bazaar, the Century, the Cosmopolitan, Literature, and numerous 
other periodicals, his views on questions which were agitating the 
public mind. Of major importance among these problems were 
those of the religion-science controversy and of the place of religion 
in American life. 

When Howells returned from his Venetian consulate in the late 
summer of 1865, he came just in time to join the other minds 
struggling in the welter of thought on matters of religion. The 
remainder of his life coincided with the period of greatest spiritual 
turmoil and conflict in the history of the country. Science in its 
theological implications and in its naturalistic deterministic philoso- 
phy had become a distressing force for the adherents of traditional 
religion, as well as for those not active in any religion, but faithful 
to the romantic belief in man’s power to control his destiny and 
shape his life. Never again after the close of the Civil War could 
a thinking man remain quietly secure in the old orthodoxies. Re- 
ligion could no longer be a passively accepted heritage. It must 
needs be, from now on, the result of a deliberate choice of one of 
three attitudes: a faith to be militantly defended from enemies 
within and without, a superstition to be scornfully rejected, or a 
compromise to be painfully achieved. 

In the case of Howells the philosophical conflicts of the time 
resulted in a dual conception of religion. Throughout his life he 
attempted to hold to both interpretations, which were not antag- 
onistic, but more nearly complementary. First was his feeling that 
religion was a faith in a benevolent God who ordered this world 
for man’s ultimate good, and provided a future life with possibili- 
ties for still richer development. As Howells’s confidence in this 
faith diminished, he sought security and comfort in a social re- 
ligion which aimed to apply the Christian ethic in such a manner 
that life in this world would approach the ideal, regardless of the 
validity or the falsity of traditional beliefs. His experience of the 
supernatural faith was largely disturbing and generally unsatisfy- 
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ing. He described it as a kind of “hope-in-doubt.” His practical 
social religion brought him a greater sense of security and real 
achievement. He conceived of it as an application of Christian 
ethics to democratic life. It was a Christianity shorn of its creeds, 
dogmas, and orthodoxies, a religion whose purpose was to estab- 
lish here and now the principles of human brotherhood, of genu- 
inely and completely democratic equality, of liberty in its true sig- 
nificance. | 


I. “Hopg-in-Dousr”: COSMICAL SPECULATIONS 


The effort of Howells to cling to the faith of his fathers, or, 
later, to achieve a new faith of his own in a supernatural order, a 
faith harmonious with disclosures of science, brought him small 
security or consolation and much perturbation of spirit. He vacil- 
Jated between moments of determined hope and of yielding de- 
spair. Hardly ever did he experience a glad confidence in the 
supernatural comforts of religion. At its best his faith was not more 
than a “hope-in-doubt.” The nature of his attitude toward the su- 
pernatural in religion may best be understood by following its 
chronological changes in emphasis. 

Temperamentally Howells was an optimistic intuitionalist. He 
was predisposed to a belief in a benevolent God, in a purposefully 
directed universe, in an innate God-given sense of right and wrong, 
in the perfectibility of man, and in the capacity of humanity to 
develop an increasingly better society. His powerful belief in the 
human spirit and in spiritual values made the idea of death abhor- 
rent to him. He wanted to believe in immortality. But the experi- 
ence of life played havoc with his temperamental predispositions. 

This innate tendency in Howells was emphasized by his early 
training in the Swedenborgian faith. It is impossible to estimate 
just how much influence was exerted on Howells’s thought by the 
religious environment of his home. The mysticism of Swedenborg 
was inculcated in the young lad by association with parents who 
subscribed to his teachings and by frequent readings to the family 
circle from the Arcana. A belief in the existence and supremacy of 
the spiritual and the divine was early engendered. The chief im- 
pression remaining with Howells from this early training was that 
of the importance of religion as the good life and of man’s spiritual 
affinities. It was perhaps an emotional yearning for the security of 
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religious faith which made it impossible for him ever to relinquish 
completely the hope of immortality, even in the face of what often 
seemed to him overwhelming evidence against it; just as it was 
perhaps his disinclination for scientific analysis which made it im- 
possible for him to follow Fiske in a rational chain of thought 
which led the scientist to a much surer basis of hope than any ever 
attained by the more tender-minded thinker. | 

In his years as editor of the Atlantic Howells entertained a sort 
of passive faith, bolstered by nothing stronger than a half-doubting 
hope, as when he speaks of “those fond hopes of eternal life which 
most of us cherish,” when he praises “the wholesome use of Miss 
Preston’s book [Love in the Nineteenth Century], in all its precepts, 
to cast doubt upon doubt,” and when he is grateful for “a touch of 
the sort of wisdom which we are losing sight of in these hard days 
of science and fact,”* the sort which realizes the inadequacy of rea- 
son alone. At times he felt a sort of despair in both belief and dis- 
belief concerning immortality: “In those fond dreams of a future 
life which some of us still furtively indulge, despite the hard skeptic 
air of our science-smitten age, nothing is more dismaying than the 
chaos which the conditions of eternal life seem to make of all our 
mortal relations.” 

While engaged in his duties on the Atlantic Howells became 
associated with John Fiske in a friendship which lasted until Fiske’s 
death in 1go1. Fiske was to influence more strongly than any other 
Howells’s thinking on the problems concerned with the relation of 
science and religion. Fiske, the philosopher, became a sort of specu- 
lative mentor for Howells, the novelist and critic. He was the guide 
for Howells and thousands of others of his generation through the 
confusions of their period. Howells’s gratitude to him for arriving 
at a faith in God through the study of science may be accepted as 
an expression of a widespread attitude among Americans of the 
time: “He evolved from the agnosticism of the whole contemporary 
thinking world a deistic belief, and established our civilization in 
the comfort of a credence unknown outside of his following.” 

Gradually, after moving his intellectual center to New York, and 
after the controversy between conservative orthodox religionists and 


° Atlantic Monthly, XXXII, 105 (July, 1873). 

T Ibid., XXXII, 376 (Sept., 1873). 
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intolerant agnostics had become more bitter, Howells’s hold on 
faith became weaker, and his despairing mood blacker. He ac- 
cepted Fiske as his guide, insofar as one mind can be guided by 
another, in these matters. But in the late eighties through the mid- 
dle nineties, even with the reassurances of Fiske, Howells vacillated 
between a despairing disbelief and a yearning hope. His cus- 
tomary attitude was the combination of a longing for reassurance 
of immortality, a longing so compelling that it forced belief, with a 
realization that such an aspiration must remain forever unsatisfied. 

Although the late eighties and nineties were the period in which 
Howells most fully capitulated to the arguments of agnosticism, not 
even then were his thought and feeling completely devoid of in- 
tuitive confidence in the subjective comforts of religion. The Christ- 
mas “Study” for 1888 treats, among other things, a new type of 
Christmas literature, which scorns the wisdom of science, and seeks 
satisfaction in the mysticism of the Bible. Howells writes ironically 
of the adulation of science and approvingly of the spirit of the 
Christmas books: 


Oddly enough, after a period of scientific exaltation, in which it 
seemed as if man might really live by the nebular hypothesis alone if 
he could but have a little help from the missing link, the new Christmas 
literature denies that there is anything of life everlasting in these things, 
and it reverts openly to the New Testament as the sole source of hope 
and comfort." 


But in the early nineties Howells’s mood had grown darker; 
there was more profoundness in his feeling that doubts could have 
a blighting effect: 


If I lay waste and wither up with doubt 

The blessed fields where once my faith 

Possessed itself serenely safe from death; 

If I deny the things past finding out; 

Or if I orphan my own soul of One 

That seemed a Father, and make void the place 
Within me where he dwelt in power and grace, 
What do I gain, that am myself undone?” 


By 1900 Howells was publishing articles on this controversial 
subject in the Atlantic. In “A Difficult Case”** he uses a method 


11 “Study,” Harper’s Monthly, LXXVIII, 158 (Dec., 1888). 
32 “What Shall It Profit?” Harpers Monthly, LXXXII, 384 (Feb., 1891). 
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which he was to employ frequently in his “Easy Chair” in Harper’s 
Monthly, the device of dramatizing in the persons of several char- 
acters various points of view on most questions concerning which 
Howells had not yet reached a definitive conclusion. This study is 
primarily an analysis of the difficulties of a young clergyman, who, 
in trying to convince an agnostic of the truth of immortality, loses 
his own faith. It is really an expression of Howells’s own uncertain 
opinions on the subject. 

Much of Howells’s despair during these years was occasioned by 
the fact that he accepted with complete intellectual confidence the 
postulates and assumptions of science regarding the life of the spirit. 
These were distressing to a man whose nature so ardently craved 
assurances of spiritual verities. But when he began to follow Fiske’s 
lead in recognizing that there was an Unknowable whose mys- 
teries science was incapable of probing, when he saw other scien- 
tists recognizing the limitations of science and endeavoring to 
effect adjustments between warring philosophies of the physical 
and the metaphysical, then he began to find a partial surcease from 
his despair. But it was only an uncertain respite. Still his ques- 
tions were not definitely answered. Science had only admitted that 
there might be answers, though unobtainable ones. 


That Howells shared in the decreasing awe in which science 
was held is evidenced in numerous comments scattered through his 
magazine contributions. As early as 1866 he questioned in the 
Nation whether the recent marvelous material progress was not 
nullified by spiritual losses.“* And this was before the startling 
_ discoveries and advances of the second half of the century. He 
wrote more definitely of the limitations of science itself in the 
“Study” in 1890 that “one is reminded how much of science is still 
conjectural”; he remarked somewhat heretically in the “Easy 
Chair” during 1901 that “The process of evolution is not always 
inspiring”; in 1904 he minimized the authority of science because 
of the mutability of so much of its knowledge.” In his criticism of 
Walter Maunder’s Are the Planets Inhabited?, in 1913, he approved 
the author’s position that science is not qualified to answer the soul’s 

1t “Minor Topics,” Nation, Il, 133 (Feb. 1, 1866). 

18 “Study,” Harper's Monthly, LXXXI, 966 (Nov., 1890). 
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questions, because it has no experience of the facts, and science is 
limited to experience.*™ 

One of the implications of science which gave Howells most 
pain was that of man’s diminished consequence. To Howells, who 
believed so firmly in man’s potentialities for advance, and in his 
power of shaping a great destiny for himself, the mechanistic-de- 
terministic concept of the late nineteenth century was terrifically 
disillusioning. He was forced to consider its postulates; yet he re- 
belled against accepting them, and clutched frantically at any straw 
that promised the weakest support of his sinking faith in Man, and 
God, and Religion. Such comfort he found in Man’s Place in the 
Universe, a scientific argument that only the earth was habitable, 
by Alfred Russell Wallace, the man who formulated contempo- 
raneously with Darwin the theory of evolution. Howells’s review 
of this book* in March, 1904, is highly significant as a revelation 
of some of his philosophical attitudes. 

More and more from the early years of the twentieth century 
until his death Howells was drawing closer to a position of faith. 
He was never firm and secure in it, being unsettled by the slightest 
agnostic speculations, but he relied increasingly on his intuitive 
faith. His loss of confidence in science as a means of determining 
truth in the psychical and spiritual realms made it impossible for 
him to share consistently the happy calm of Fiske. His optimistic 
faith in man’s perfectibility and his control over his destiny made 
it impossible for him to accept the scientific naturalistic determin- 
ism. Yet he had no rational arguments for his faith, nothing with 
which to nullify the evidence of science. 

And so at the close of his life Howells occupied a position simi- 
lar in many ways to that of his early manhood. His difficulties in 
following the scientists and the naturalistic determinists had forced 
him back to the refuge of an intuitive faith in a religion which 
provided for the development of man’s personality and for the 
possibility of a future life. And yet there was an important dif- 
ference between Howells’s first and his final positions regarding 
cosmology and metaphysics. The faith of the octogenarian was not 
the passive, trusting faith of the boy. It was not naive. Howells 
had considered the postulates of science, and had accepted them 
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where he believed them valid. But he had disbarred science in the 
realm where he considered its methods inadequate, even futile. 
The fatal contact with science had fundamentally changed, how- 
ever, the nature of his faith. It had imbued it with doubts and 
misgivings; it had transformed it from a faith to a wish. Howells’s 
faith at the last was only an intermittent hope. It had become so- 
phisticated in its contact with the modern mood. 


The entire history of Howells’s intellectual life as reflected in 
his magazine writing from 1860 to ‘1920 indicates the same mixture 
of elements: temperamental tendencies to faith in an intuitive and 
subjective religion, struggling with a rational recognition of facts 
which seemingly denied the validity of such a faith; confidence in 
mankind’s control over his destiny, in conflict with the theory of 
an impersonal and harshly deterministic cosmos; hope vying with 
despair. These constituents were ever-present in Howells’ s attitudes, 
but not in the same proportions. During his Boston sojourn his 
faith was rather passive, only mildly disturbed by doubts and ques- 
tionings. Then followed a period of despair when he almost lost 
all faith, and yet could not find happiness and peace in the scien- 
tific explanation of the universe. For a while in the years near the 
turn of the century he almost persuaded himself that he had the 
final solution in the scientists’ exploration of the supernatural. But 
recognizing the limitations of science in this field he was driven 
back into his intuitive, unreasoning, and now inadequate faith. 
Howells was never free from hope-in-doubt. 


It is evident to a reader who follows Howells in his work for 
periodicals that he reflected with unusual completeness and accuracy 
the course of American thought in this matter of the science-theol- 
ogy controversy. He gave expression to its various points of view 
and its numerous developing phases; he reviewed significant books 
on the subject; he himself participated in its movement to numerous 
shifting positions. While he was not an original thinker in this 
field, he was eagerly interested in the discoveries and conclusions 
of others, and was among the first to acclaim books with new and 
startling interpretations. Even in his swing back toward an un- 
reasoned faith he was progressive rather than conservative, aligning 
himself in this way with those independent minds who were be- 
ginning to see that science could not produce all the answers. 
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Il. “Tue Vrrat Force IN AMERICAN Democracy”: 
LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY, A SOCIAL RELIGION 


Unable, in the midst of the religious conflicts of his age, to find 
any comfortable assurance in metaphysical theology, Howells turned 
eagerly to the social aspects of religion, and sought in them values 
which might serve as a guide to human conduct in the bettering 
of the life of man in this world. There were really two creeds in 
Howells’s religious doctrine: an emotional faith in some super- 
natural power for good, a faith which was a stay for man in his 
hours of self-distrust, and a belief in the social responsibility of 
religion to minister to man’s present welfare, a belief which was to 
guide him in his human relationships. The two creeds, though 
seemingly far apart, were united in their emphasis on spiritual 
values, and in their opposition to institutionalism. They tended to 
become identified, the one with the other, as man approached the 
attainment of more and higher spiritual qualities. 

One fundamental tenet of Howells’s religious attitude might be 
considered as a link, in a negative way, between his mystical and 
his social faiths. This linking tenet was his vehement insistence 
that true religion had no concern with creeds, rituals, theologies, 
and sects. These were merely man-contrived barriers which inter- 
posed between man and a communion with the truly spiritual on 
the one hand, and were stumbling blocks in their efforts to achieve 
a better earthly life on the other. The church was to him at best 
“the most harmless escape for the spiritual vanities and ambitions 
of man,” a sort of “Sabbath-Day dress.”™ Later he became in- 
creasingly conscious of the church’s error in allowing attention to 
inconsequential externals to lead to neglect, even perversion, of the 
essential meaning of Christianity. The intolerance which is sure 
to come with ardent espousals of creeds he deprecated always. 
Reviewing H. C. Lea’s History of the Inquisition in the Middle 
Ages in 1888, Howells wrote: “Whenever one man hates another 
for his opinions, there the Inquisition is as rife as ever... . The dif- 
ference between the persecuting spirit of the past and the perse- 
cuting spirit of the present is largely a difference of ideals, of ends.” 
“Gnadenhiitten,” an account of the Moravians which was later 
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published as one of the sketches in Three Villages (1884), is per- 
meated with a hatred of the stupidities and cruelties of religious 
intolerance. So too in Italian Journeys (1883) Howells berates the 
narrow bigotry of sectarianism. One of the improvements he no- 
ticed in Italian education was a larger intellectual freedom and an 
interpretation of religion as conduct: “Now these schools [of 
Naples] are free, the children are honestly and thoroughly taught, 
and...they...are... instructed to associate religion with moral- 
ity, probably for the first time in their lives.”” 

He expressed the greatest respect for the Christian religion, but 
an intense disapproval of the narrowing and bigoted policies and 
attitudes of its institutions. Like Tolstoi, he felt that the Christian 
Church was far removed from the true Christian religion. He con- 
sidered the teachings of Christianity conducive to the highest good 
which he hoped for humanity; it embodied that principle of al- 
truism which was essential to his aspirations for the race; it was 
a vital force in democracy.” Yet he did not consider a belief in a 
personalized God necessary to the good life. In this respect he was 
reflecting a common movement within the churches themselves, 
which as a result of the application of scientific methods of study 
to the Bible and the study of comparative religion had come to 
emphasize less and less the supernatural, and, consequent to an 
acceptance of the concept of evolution and its application in re- 
ligion, had assumed a new view of religious authority. 

Religion to Howells was not a creed; it was a life. Real re- 
ligion was conduct. It meant a way of living. This concept was 
the basis of Howells’s hostility to 'revivalism, of his refusal to af- 
filiate with the Christian Socialists (who were united by a creed), 
of his antipathy to Puritanism. He appeared always to associate 
the institutions of religion with creeds, dogmas, theologies, for all 
of which he possessed small patience, and he did not think of 
churches as effective agencies for correcting the evils of society. 

His hostile interpretation of revivalism was in line with a move- 
ment within the churches to humanize religion, to put the stress 
on the moral rather than the theological phase of religion. These 
were the views being popularized by some of the great contem- 
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porary liberals in the pulpit, Henry Ward Beecher, Washington 
Gladden, Phillips Brooks, George A. Gordon, and Joseph Cook. 
Puritanism furnished the most patent target for his shafts against 
religiosity. Howells’s reactions to Puritanism were not all antag- 
onistic, and they have some significant implications regarding his 
conception of religion. Usually he was unsympathetic in his views 
and sharply critical. Puritanism, to him, seemed all that a religion 
should not be in its elaborate and narrow theology, its theocratic 
aristocracy, its dogmas and doctrines which restricted the free de- 
velopment of man’s individuality. He disapproved of the religion 
of the New England fathers principally because of its stress on 
theology and because of its frantically developed conscience. The 
bad effects of the narrow creeds and formal dogmatism of Puri- 
tanism on character, especially through a too tender conscience, he 
brings out in a comparison of American and English women: 


I have often wondered what a character untouched by Puritanism was 
like, and I have fancied that in the Hardy heroines I have seen; and if 
I cannot altogether approve of it, I can own its charm, as I can willingly 
acknowledge the ugliness and error and soul-sickness which Puritanism 
produced in building up our intensely personalized American con- 
science.”** 


In 1888 he referred to the Puritans’ “impassioned belief in their 
pitiless and unjust God.. . . its infernal doctrine .. . [and] atrocious 
dogma.” Self-sacrifice was the particular form of slavery to con- 
science which Howells attacked most often. Howells’s attitude 
toward Puritanism epitomizes his belief in regard to religion as a 
way of living and religion as theology and creed. Throughout his 
writing there are countless incidental references to the strait-laced 
doctrine of Puritanism, frequently accompanied by some suggestion 
of the permanent good derived from Puritanism and remaining in 
the New England character. But wherever he finds the Puritan 
spirit emphasizing the letter of theological dogma, rather than feed- 
ing the spiritual life, he condemns it unmistakably. 

With his love for humanity and his almost consistent confidence 
in man’s potentialities, it was not only natural, but inevitable, that 
Howells should construct for himself a social religion. He was 
one of that group of thinkers who forced the churches to discover 
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the human race,” although he refused to assume any leadership 


in the social explorations made by organized religion. This most 
vital phase of Howells’s religion, this belief that religion is a-social 
gospel, this emphasis on human values in religion, was a develop- 
ment consequent to the changing philosophical attitudes of the 
period. The most significant aspect of this trend in thought, the 
impact of science on religion, was its deflecting of human atten- 
tion and aspiration away from supernatural factors to human values. 
The development of naturalism centered man’s thought on man in 
all of his relationships; it encouraged the scientific study of society, 
and speculation and experiments in social reform. Howells was 
especially responsive to the new intellectual trends in this par- 
ticular, in the tendency to make man in his environment in the 
natural world, rather than the absolute beings of the supernatural 
world, the center of philosophy. His predisposition to interpret 
the natural world and man in spiritual terms made it easy. for 
Howells to subscribe to a religion which emphasized social impli- 
cations. He had supreme faith in the spiritual values which insure 
life on a high plane. His love for humanity was based on a trust 
in its goodness, its idealism, its capacities for development continu- 
ously toward a more ideal life. The spiritual values of altruism, 
love, morality, were real to him, and he never lost faith in them. 

In 1866 he pointed out the inescapable identity of democracy 
and Christianity, when both were correctly interpreted, and de- 
clared that Christianity was “the vital force in American democ- 
racy.”*? Such a conception of true religion as a force which makes 
for better men and for better conditions of living remained the core 
of his religion, and furnished the basis for his later developing so- 
cial theories. In the middle eighties Howells began to emphasize 
increasingly the altruistic, fraternal aspect of Christianity. He called 
attention, in 1890, to Charles Dudley Warner’s 4 Little Journey in 
the World and Richard Ely’s Social Aspects of Christianity because 
they both made the social emphasis implied in Ely’s title. He en- 
dorsed wholeheartedly Ely’s message to the church that “its work 
is primarily to make justice and peace and love at home upon the 
earth, and secondarily to save souls for heaven thereby.””* The 


7° Modification of the phrase used as the title of Chapter X in W. E. Garrison's The 
March of Fatth (New York, 1933). 

°T Atlantic Monthly, XVIII, 253 (Aug., 1866). 

28 Harper’s Monthly, LXXX, 484 (Feb., 1890). 
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spirit rather than. the form of religion is the important thing in 
building a better world: “The confusion in the minds of reformers 
comes from finding so many Christians in pagan society, and so 
many society pagans in the Christian Church, and they break out 
into vain censure of appearances which are the inevitable expres- 
sion of the very constitution of things.”” 

This Tolstoian note suggests the relationship that existed be- 
tween Howells and the Russian writer. Howells in his book on his 
literary heroes (1895) makes confession of his indebtedness to Tol- 
stoi in literary and ethical theory: “As much as one merely human 
being can help another I believe that he has helped me; he has not 
influenced me in aesthetics only, but in ethics, too, so that I can 
never again see life in the way I saw it before I knew him.” 
In numerous magazine articles Howells expressed or implied his 
unbounded admiration for Tolstoi and the great influence which 
Tolstoi’s work had upon his thought. The two men held markedly 
similar views on religion. Both were unhappy over the injustices 
in the world, and looked to religion to remedy the evils of the social 
order. Both conceived of religion as a way of life, not a path to 
heaven, although Tolstoi was more established in his skepticism 
concerning Christian theology than was Howells. Both were dis- 
trustful of the church as an institution, Tolstoi being the more 
inimical of the two, but confident in the soundness of Christ’s 
teachings. The religion of Howells and that of Tolstoi find their 
common ground in an ardent support of the teachings of Christ, 
unperverted by the later theological emphasis and ritualistic trap- 
pings of Christianity as a church and organized institution. These 
doctrines they accepted joyfully because they pointed toward a just 
social order founded in fraternity, altruism, and justice. Howells 
was not completely the debtor to Tolstoi in this common possession. 
His own heritage of temperament, family training, and American 
democracy had led him to a somewhat subjective, intuitional, ac- 
ceptance of this religious position. But Tolstoi gave him a rational 
basis for his beliefs, and reasoned confidence in them. Howells 
himself refers to his experience in reading Tolstoi as comparable to 
the experience of conversion: 

The voluntary and involuntary allegiance I had been paying to the 
truth which is beauty and beyond art, and to an ideal of goodness and 

=? rhid., p. 485. °° My Literary Passions, p. 250. 
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loveliness in the commonest and cheapest lives, was here reasoned and 
exampled in things beyond refutation or comparison. What I had in- 
stinctively known before, I now knew rationally.*# 


In 1896 appeared perhaps the most succinctly and effectively 
written of Howells’s magazine articles dealing with the social im- 
plications af religion, “Who Are Our Brethren?” Here he tellingly 
arraigns society for its narrow concept of a brother as a blood 
relation, and for its failure to accept its responsibility for the wel- 
fare of all. He charges the church and its membership with a com- 
pletely inadequate understanding of the teaching of Christ: 


We have never risen to a conception of fraternity such as Christ 
meant. Our only notion of fraternity is through a confused and rebellious 
sense of natural brotherhood, with its factitious duties imposed by so- 
ciety, so that when fraternity is proposed to us as the ideal state, we 
shrink from it in dismay at the thought of any more brothers . . . the 
supreme lesson of his [Christ’s] life is voluntary brotherhood, fra- 
ternity.>? 


A social religion, from its very nature, puts a special emphasis 
upon its ethic. As attention and emphasis are diverted from the 
supernatural and from theological sanctions they are directed 
toward human conduct and human standards of morality. Such 
a religion as Howells’s implied an ethic based on human nature. 
Religion as a way of life was essentially a code of morals. And re- 
ligion which scorned theologies and was unsure of a guiding deity 
was forced to reliance on human moral judgments. Only to one 
such as Howells, confident of the moral quality of man, certain of 
the divine essence in every human being, could such a position be 
tenable. On the great ethical problem of what is to be the standard 
for judging morality, Howells believed firmly in the conscience. 
This is the logical attitude for one who held his views of the worth 
of humanity. : 

Yet this concept of morality was not altogether sufficient for 
Howells. Just as he could not rest content in a religion which de- 
voted its attention exclusively to the betterment of life on this earth 
and ignored the supernatural, so he could not remain satisfied with 
an ethic which made no provision for supernatural sanctions. To 
Howard Pyle in 1890 he confessed the necessity for a union of 


53 North American Review, CLXXXVIII, 851 (Dec., 1908). 
32 Century, XX¥X, 932 (April, 1896). 
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morality and religion, the inadequacy of morality as conduct 
merely: , 


I think I should gloss your revelation in this form: 

“The kingdom of heaven is not to be regained by self-denial, for self- 
dental’s sake; nor by virtue, for virtue’s sake; no, not by good itself, for 
goodness’ sake.” 

But the more I take thought of the kingdom, the farther off from it 
I seem to be. Sometimes I feel that I must live entirely on the earthly 
plane, unless I wish to be an arrogant ass, and meddle with things above 
me; and yet I must meddle with them, both in my own defective con- 
duct and in the imagined lives of others.** 


The religion which actuated Howells’s own conduct, and to 
which he could hold rationally and consistently without qualms, 
apologies, or qualifications was the social gospel. But this was never 
quite enough. The child of a Swedenborgian household, the tender- 
minded intuitionalist, craved a mystic religion. He never brought 
himself to discard completely this secondary religion. There was 
a measure of truth for Howells in “all the prophets and all the 
rcligions.”** This generous tolerance made it impossible to limit 
his conception of the ideal to any one credo, but his yearning for 
the idealistic One brought “. . . faith in a God who is always in 
His world, very near at hand, and so approachable that whenever 
we go wholly out of ourselves we can find Him, not only in every 
wretchedest fellow-being, but in the meanest thing he has made.” 
Religion as a spiritual bulwark was necessary in Howells’s scheme 
of life, though it did not imply the existence of a God according 
with orthodox conception. It was a corollary to his interpretation 
of the meaning of life. But for him it was never a reasoned, con- 
vincing metaphysics; it was at best only a subjective faith in a be- 
nevolent spiritual force. It was only an emotional supplement to 
his active, vital religion. Christianity shorn of its creeds, its dogmas, 
its theologies, its rituals, and its superstitions; Christianity reduced 
to the teachings and practice of Jesus; Christianity as a way of 
building a better world for a nobler humanity—that was the real 
religion of Howells. 

A survey of Howells’s thought on religion indicates that his 


= Life in Letters (Garden City [N. Y¥.], 1928), II, rz. 
3! Harper’s Monthly, LXXX, 805 (April, 1890). 
35 Thid. 
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adherence to a liberal Christianity |which stressed social responsi- 
bilities was a matter of development rather than change. From the 
beginning he possessed the traits of confidence in humanity and 
love for man which would inevitably direct his religious faith 
toward a homocentric religion. But varying emphases were pro- 
duced by the development of his thought i in other aspects and by 
the milieu in which he lived. At first his faith was more nearly 
that of the traditional supernatural religion in which man leans 
for security, guidance, and comfort on some external, absolute 
force. Then as his intellectual horizons were broadened, and his 
faith in orthodox conceptions was undermined, principally be- 
tween 1885 and 1900, he turned more ‘decidedly to a social religion 
which concerned itself with values that could less readily be denied. 
This emphasis resulted in the natural consummation of a keen in- 
terest in ethics, and the concept of a religion primarily moral in its 
postulates. But accompanying this irregular shift from a super- 
natural, to a human, and finally to’ an ethical emphasis, there was 
always an ultimate appeal, sometimes despairing, to the old super- 
natural comforts and sanctions. Howells’s religion throughout his 
career as magazine writer was 2 mixture of the religion of his 
father and that of his forward-looking contemporaries. 
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STEPHEN CRANE AND THE PHILISTINE 


DAVID H. DICKASON 
Indiana University 


N DECEMBER, 1895, Maggie: A Girl of the Streets by Johnston 

Smith had been gathering dust on its yellow paper wrappers for 
more than two years; The Black Riders for six months had been 
subject to general libel; and The Red Badge of Courage was selling 
slowly in its second thousand. At that moment Elbert Hubbard, 
of the East Aurora Roycrofters, chose to invite his friend Stephen 
Crane to be guest of honor at a dinner given by the Society of the 
Philistines. In spite of the comparative anonymity of the young 
writer it was, aided by champagne, “a large time, and much good 
copy was passed off into space that otherwise might have been used 
to enrich publishers.” 

Fra Elbertus made no claim that the subsequent popularity of 
The Red Badge was the result-of this publicity. But he did feel a 
definitely proprietary right in this “modest blonde youth, wonder- 
ful heretofore only as a shortstop”; and the occasion at least served 
to accent their significant literary relationship, extending over some 
five years. This association, however, has received almost no notice 
from Crane’s chief biographer: Thomas Beer mentions Hubbard 
as a casual friend of Crane in New York; devotes a half dozen lines 
to the testimonial dinner; credits the proprietor of the Philistine 
with accepting only two essays in manuscript (both lost before pub- 
lication); and refers obliquely to Hubbard as a “frantic admirer” 
whose printed comments on Crane are “equivocal.”* That such 
an estimate of Hubbard’s connections with and assistance to this 
early exponent of naturalism is inadequate, it is the purpose of this 
paper to indicate.’ 

* Elbert Hubbard, Roycroft Quarterly, 1, 5 and 16-26 (May, 1896). See also Philistine, 
Il, 72 (Jan., 1896). This first issue of the Roycroft Quarterly was a special Stephen Crane 
number, with the tide page: “A Souvenir and a Medley: Seven Poems and a Sketch by 
Stephen Crane.” It was printed as a memento of the Philistine dinner; and was essentially 
a reprint, with additions, of a booklet presented to the actual guests. 

? For contemporary notes on Crane’s athletic career, sce Claude Jones, “Stephen Crane at 
Syracuse,” American Literature, VII, 82-84 (March, 1935). 

Thomas Beer, Stephen Crane (New York, 1927), pp. 96, 110, 129, 206, 245. 


“Amy Lowell's strictures on Hubbard also miss the significance of his aid to Crane: 
“It was difficult for the world to believe that a man championed by the arch-poser, Elbert 
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“The Philistine,” declared its self-assured sponsor, “is calculated 
to lay the dust of convention and drive out the miasma of degen- 
eracy, and while assaulting the old gods may, in good time, rear 
new ones to the delight of the healthy populace.”” To speed this 
process of creative iconoclasm he printed for the benefit of his 
hardier readers more than a dozen of Crane’s unpopular verses, 
most of them for the first time. “All parties who are unable to 
digest the Lines of Stephen Crane . . . should cancel subscriptions 
before next issue.”° Likewise Hubbard made the Philistine the 
vehicle for some seven of Crane’s prose sketches and stories, also 
with minor exceptions their first appearance in print. The occa- 
sionally heavy-handed but usually genial raillery interspersed with 
serious criticism in the pages of the little magazine similarly aided 
in augmenting Crane’s reputation among its one hundred thousand 
readers.’ Elbert Hubbard did not discover Stephen Crane, but he 
did much to defend and popularize him.® 


H 


The first number of the Philistine, a self-styled “Periodical of 
Protest,” appeared in June, 1895, with a polemic cover-motto attri- 


Hubbard, could have merit. . . . It was a thousand pities that poems such as these should 
appear under the aegis of the Roycrofters.” See Wilson Follett (ed.), The Work of Stephen 
Crane (12 vols., New York, 1926), Vi, xxiii and xxvi, Introduction by Amy Lowell. 
è Roycroft Quarterly, No. 3 (Nov., 1896), inside back cover. 
° Philistine, VI, 190 (May, 1898). An additional editorial challenge occurs during the 
period of Crane’s journalistic wanderings in Cuba and elsewhere: 
Arrangements have been 
Made with 
Stephen Crane 
(There’s only one) 
To supply “Lines” 
For the back of every 
Philistine for a decade. 
Stevie has sent me enuff 
Of the Choice Stuff _ 
To last several lustrums 
(As he may be shipwreckt any time) 
And the matter will be 
Duly printed 
Regardless of 
Cancellations. 
See Philistine, VI, 77 (Feb., 1898). Either the quantity of material submitted was wishfully 
exaggerated, or a wealth of Crane MSS is yet to be discovered in the Philistine files. 
T For data on circulation, see Philistine, XI, 17 (Nov., 1900), in supplement following 
p. 192; and XIV, 32 (Dec., 1901). 
"To Hamlin Garland goes much of the credit for the earliest recognition of Crane's 
abilities. See Roadside Meetings (New York, 1930), pp. 189-206. 
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buted to John Calvin: “Those Philistines who engender animosity, 
stir up trouble and then smile.” Hubbard’s lugubrious humor here 
has lost its savor; but the significance lies not in the tone but in the 
simple act of recognition of Crane as a poet: 


Messrs. Copeland & Day of Boston recently published for Mr. Stephen 
Crane a book which he called “The Black Riders.” I don’t know why; 
the riders might have as easily been green or yellow or baby-blue for 
all the book tells about them, and I think the title “The Pink Rooters” 
would have been better, but it doesn’t matter. ... One of the verses... 
I heartily endorse? 


Here follows “I saw a man pursuing the horizon,” and with the 
next issue a parody on it entitled “The Spotted Sprinter / After the 
manner of Mr. Steamin’ Stork.”*® Having thus conditioned his 
readers for more serious poetry, Hubbard set out on a course of 
educating their taste. In the booklet of the next month appeared 
a poem with an interesting variant from its later form: 


° Philistine, 1, 27 (June, 1895). This poem was reprinted in the Roycroft Quarterly for 
May, 1896, facing table of contents, and is in addition to the “Seven Poems” of Crane to 
which this number is devoted. Amy Lowell’s reference to this Quarterly as containing “new 
poems” is ambiguous, since five of these seven had previously appeared in the early numbers 
of the Philistine. See The Work of Stephen Crane, V1, xxiv. 

*° Philistine, 1, 70 (July, 1895): 

I saw a man making a fool of himself; 

He was writing a poem, 

Scratch, scratch, scratch went his pen, 

“Go ‘way, Man,” says I; “you can’t do it. 

He picked up a handful of red devils and 

Threw them at my head. 

“You infernal liar,” he howled, 

“I can write poetry with my toes!” 

I was disquieted. I turned and 

Ran like a Blue Streak for the Horizon, 

Yelling Bloody Murder. 

When I got there I 

Bit a piece out of it 

And lay down on my stomach and 

Thought. 

And breathed hard. 
The first half of this parody may have been suggested by the poem in The Black Riders 
beginning: “Many red devils ran from my heart.” Another apparent parody with cartoon 
appeared on the back cover of the Philistine for Feb., 1899: 

I saw a man tugging at his Boot-Straps. 

“It is futile,” I said, 

“You can never lift yourself that way.” 

“You lie,” he cried, 

And tugged on. 
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The chatter of a death-demon from a tree-top. 


Blood—blood and torn grass— , 
Had marked the rise of his agony— 
This lone hunter. 

The grey-green woods impassive 


Had watched the threshing, of his limbs. 


A canoe with flashing paddle, 
A girl with soft, searching eyes, 
A call: “John!” 


Come, arise, hunter! 
Lift your grey face! 
Can you not hear? 


The chatter of a death-demon from a tree-top.”* 


The contrast of the cool and gentle reverie of “A Lantern Song” 
beginning: “Each small gleam was a voice,” was an effective choice 
for the next month’s offering, to show the versatility of Hubbard’s 
young protégé.” But irate protests against Crane’s “slashed and 
mangled lines™? immediately resulted; and Hubbard himself, 
quasi-seriously, admitted that some of his verse was “bad enough,” 
but that “he at least has a vague idea somewhere, though he rarely 
does us the favor to express it in a seemly manner.” 

Succeeding issues contained enough of Crane’s poetry to prove 
that this brusqueness of Elbert Hubbard was superficial: “I have 
heard the sunset song of the birches,” “What says the sea, little 
shell”? “To the maiden,” “Fast rode the knight,”* and a re- 
print from The Black Riders beginning: “Two or three angels.” 


H Philistine, 1, 93 (Aug., 1895). Reprinted in Roycroft Quarterly (May, 1896), and 
collected in War Is Kind (New York, 1899), in which is omitted the line: “Lift your grey 
face!” 

12 Philistine, I, 124 (Sept, 1895). Also found in Quarterly, as above, and in War Is 
Kind, This first version shows some minor variants in spelling and in the use of plurals. 

13 Philistine, I, 136 (Sept., 1895). 

™ Ibid., 1, 157 (Oct., 1895). Sce also I, 99-100 (Aug., 1895). 

15 Thid., II, 62 (Jan., 1896); and Quarterly (May, 1896). All the poems listed here, 
with the one exception noted, later appeared in War Is Kind. 

18 Philistine, 11, 94-95 (Feb., 1896); and Quarterly (May, 1896). 

17 Philistine, Il, 152 (April, 1896); and Quarterly (May, 1896). 

18 Philistine, IlI, 20 (June, 1896); reprinted from the Quarterly of the preceding month. 
The line here printed: “And the gold of the good knight's banner” was later transposed to: 
“And the gold of the knight's good banner.” 

1° Philistine, IV, 118 (March, 1897). 
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Also found is a longer poem originally entitled “Some Things,” 
which demonstrates a significant revision of lines. It begins: 


The impact of a dollar upon the heart 
Smiles warm and light.... 


and posits the contrast: 


The impact of a million dollars 

Is a crash of flunkeys 

And yawning emblems of Persia 

Cheeked against oak, France and a sabre, 
The outcry of old beauty 

Simpered at by pimpled merchants 

To submission before wine and chatter. 

Silly rich peasants stamp the carpets of men, 
Dead men who dreamed fragrance and light 
Into their woof, their lives. . . .7° 


Crane apparently reworked his material very little, but here the 
line: “Simpered at by pimpled merchants,” is later hardened into: 
“Whored by pimping merchants.” 

Additional poetry made its first appearance in the Philistine: 
“Lines” beginning “You tell me this is God?”;” other “Lines” with 
the opening: “On the desert”;” again “Lines”: “When a people 
reach the top of a hill”; and an uncollected front-cover bit, in its 
concentration evocative of the rising age of the dominance of the 
machine: 

Rumbling, buzzing, turning, whirling Wheels, 
Dizzy Wheels! 
Wheels!?4 


And the last verse to be quoted from Crane also appeared as a cover 
embellishment together with a cartoon in red and black of an af- 
fable demon in wing-collar leering at the poet: 


I stood upon a High Place, 
And saw, below, many Devils 


2 Thid., VI (Feb., 1898), back cover; and reprinted in Oct., 1899. The original sec- 
ond line becomes: “Smiles warm red light.” And in a line not here quoted, the “‘pelt 
of an honest bear” weakens to “rug.” A parody by E. M. is presented in VI, 146-147 
(April, 1898). 

31 Philistine, VI (April, 1898), back cover. 

23 Ibid., VI, 166-167 (May, 1898). 28 Thid., VII, 9-10 (June, 1898). 

"4 Ibid., VIII (Dec., 1898). This is not found in The Collected Poems of Stephen 
Crane, ed. Wilson Follett (New York and London, 1930). 
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Running, leaping, 

And carousing in: Sin. 

One looked up, grinning, 

And said, “Comrade! Brother!” 


III 


As occasional change from Crane’s poetry Elbert Hubbard of- 
fered some prose sketches and tales. The majority are early slice- 
of-life vignettes. The first of these, “A Great Mistake,” presents a 
slum urchin dazzled by the unimaginable riches of an Italian fruit 
vendor’s stand, but thwarted in his attempt to steal even a lemon.” 
A fragment cast as “A Prologue” condenses into fourteen lines an 
off-stage tragedy of violent death.” Another juvenile proletarian 
appears as “An Ominous Baby” seizing by force a toy which he 
deems rightfully his own.” And a distinctly naturalistic sketch 
dealing with a group of unemployed men waiting for shelter from 
a biting blizzard is his stark “The Men in a Storm.” 

With the succeeding piece of Irish local color called “An Old 
Man Goes A-Wooing” one finds some unexpected examples of 
modernized spellings. Such forms as “smokt,” “talkt,” or “lookt” 
are not indefensible; but “laffter” and “melankoly” are less of a 
contribution. The facts that Elbert Hubbard was experimenting 
with orthography for some time, and that the later printing of the 
tale was in the conventional form, would lead to the conclusion that 
he, as editor, took the liberty of revising Crane’s manuscript. A 
companion-piece, “A Fishing Village,” employing a few such forms 
as “washt” and “immerst,” gives a low-keyed sketch of everyday 
doings of Irish peasants, of which the following suggests the tone: 


A cold night wind, sweeping transversely across the pier, awakened per- 
haps the rheumatism in the old man’s bones. He arose, and mumbling 


35 Philistine, VIII (March, 1899), back cover; reprinted from The Black Riders. Another 
. cartoon of Crane, riding a winged but wooden hobby-horse Pegasus, appeared on the cover 
for July, 1898, 

2° Philistine, II, 106-109 (March, 1896). Reprinted in Quarterly (May, 1896), and in 
the London edition of The Open Boat (1898). 

" Philistine, Wi, 39 (July, 1896); a reprint from the Quarterly of the preceding May. 
Later collected in War Is Kind. 

*8 This first appeared in Benjamin Orange Flower’s progressive and socially polemic 
Arena, IX, 819-821 (May, 1894). Hubbard presented it in the Philistine, UI, 133-137 (Oct. 
1896). It was again printed in the London edition of The Open Boat. 

2° This is also a reprint from the Arena, X, 662-667 (Oct., 1894); found in the Pilis- 
tine, IV, 37-48 (Jan, 1897); and again in The Open Boat (London). Beer (op. ct., p. 73) 
does signal injustice to the Arena’s editor, Flower, by calling his writings “dull ravings.” 
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and grumbling, began to wind his line. The waves were lashing the 
stones. He moved off and was lost in the darkness of the village streets.*° 


And the final example of his prose is a little-known but lively pic- 
ture of a group of London street-entertainers eager to collect a few 
pennies from a waiting theater cue. Entitled “At the Pit Door,” it 
was not included by Crane in any of his collected volumes.* 


IV 

Important as was Elbert Hubbard’s aid in publicizing the actual 
works of Crane, the editor likewise utilized his position to keep 
Crane’s name fresh in the readers’ minds by both casual obster dicta 
and more formal critical discussions. A lady’s hat is “red as a 
Stephen Crane adjective.” The ideal housewife has time for “revel- 
ing in Stephen Crane’s poetry.” A detached paragraph inquires: 
“Can you read ... “The Men in a Storm’ and then say that Stephen 
Crane is not a man of generous sympathies and clear vivid insight ?””? 
References occur frequently to Crane as war correspondent in Cuba, 
and Crane in the public press; to his works as prized library items, 
and his letters as Thackerayan documents. More personal recol- 
lections of Crane’s days in East Aurora and anecdotes such as the 
following likewise enliven the pages: 


One day Stevie Crane (dead and gone and turned to dust) said to me, 
“Speaking of Howells”—remarked Stevie—Howells hadn’t been men- 
tioned—“Speaking of Howells—I hate the rogue—he is too dam success- 
ful!” 

And that was all Stevie had against Howells. The real fact was, 
Stevie didn’t hate anybody, although his language was often chrome yel- 
low, tinged with lurid purple and Hunter’s green, and made you think 
of the clouds in Turner’s “Slave Ship.” Stevie simply had a way of 
sending a great truth home by antithesis. If Stevie wanted to show his 
affection for you, he would do it, like as nuff, by calling you bad names? 


30 Philistine, IX, 44-50 (July, 1899), and IX, 71-77 (Aug., 1899), respectively. Both of 
these stories were reprinted in Last Words (London, 1902). 

*3 Philistine, XI, 97-104 (Sept., 1900). Not found in the standard The Work of Stephen 
Crane, ed. Follett, but included in Vincent Starrett, Es Cetera: A Collector's Scerap-Book 
(Chicago, 1924). 

33 Philistine, IV, 52 (Jan, 1897). 

33 Thid., XVII, 88-89 (Aug., 1903). David Arnold Balch, in Elbert Hubbard, Genius 
of Roycroft (New York, 1940), declares that for Crane Hubbard “was ultimately to feel a 
stronger bond of friendship, perhaps, than for any other living man.” Crane spent 
“much time in East Aurora, walking and talking for long hours with Hubbard, just as he 
did later with Joseph Conrad in London, and finding in Hubbard a ready sympathy for the 
attacks he suffered from the literary critics . . . Crane earned his keep at the Roycroft, Shor 
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More detached estimates, however, are of greater significance. 
The review by Thomas Wentworth Higginson of The Red Badge 
of Courage is enthusiastic: “The test of the book is in the way it 
holds you. I only know that whenever I take it up I find myself 
reading it over and over as I do Tolstoi’s Cossacks, and find it as 
hard to put down. ... [There is] a touch of that marvelous intuitive 
quality which for want of a better name we call genius.”** Hub- 
bard himself referred to this work as one of the most compelling 
pictures of war ever etched. And on another occasion he classed 
Crane with Keats, Chatterton, and Chopin, as one of those happy 
geniuses “who do their big stunts and die before they are encored 
into unseemliness.”*° 

A certain macabre humor is found in Hubbard’s black-framed 
but premature eulogy of Crane based on rumors of the latter’s dis- 
appearance during his filibustering adventures in 1897. The tribute, 
apparently sincere though emotional, in part follows: 


The last words I wrote about Stephen Crane before his death were words 
of appreciation ... I have gibed Stephen Crane and jeered his work, 
but beneath all the banter there was only respect, good-will—aye! and af- 
fection. 

He is dead now—Steve is dead. How he faced death the records do 
not say; but I know, for I knew the soul of the lad. Within the breast 
of that pale youth there dwelt a lion’s heart. He held his own life and 
reputation lightly. He sided with the weak, the ignorant, the unfortunate, 
and his purse and strength and influence were ever given lavishly to those 
in need,* 


But the laconic anticlimax appears only a few pages later in the 
same issue—giving rise to the suspicion that the whole account was 
a journalistic effort for publicity: “Larer: Thanks to Providence 
and a hen-coop, Steve Crane was not drowned after all—he swam 
ashore.” 


during those early days by writing cryptic epigrams for the covers of The Philistine and 
also by contributing . . . curious free verse” (pp. 183-184). Mr. Balch then incorrectly 
exemplifies such verse by quoting the second parody given in note 10 of this paper; he 
also errs in dating the testimonial dinner in December, 1896, instead of a year earlier. Other 
details concerning Crane’s appearance, personality, and custom of riding horseback across 
country with Hubbard are given by the latter in a long article in the Roycroft Quarterly, I, 
16-26 (May, 1896). Felix Shay in Elbert Hubbard of East Aurora (New York, 1926) also 
discusses Crane's stay as “a genuine Roycrofter, not a visitor” (pp. 383-385). 

31 Philistine, III, 33-38 (July, 1896). 

35 Ibid., XIX, 172 (Nov., 1904), and XX, 142 (April, 1905). 

36 Ibid., IV, 84 ff. (Feb., 1897). 
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When word came from England in 1900 of Crane’s actual de- 
mise, Hubbard wrote a longer and more balanced survey of his 
life and achievements which, in spite of the use of some superla- 
tives, ranks as one of the accepted essays on Crane: 

“Stevie is not quite at home here—he’ll not remain so very long,” said 
a woman to me in 1895. 

Five years have gone by, and last week the cable flashed the news 
that Stephen Crane was dead. Dead at twenty-nine, with ten books to 
his credit, two of them good. ... Yes, Stephen Crane wrote two things 
that are immortal. “The Red Badge of Courage” is the strongest, most 
vivid work of imagination ever fished from ink-pot by an American. ... 
“The Open Boat” [is] the sternest, creepiest bit of realism ever penned, 
and Stevie was in the boat. 


Admittedly the occasional “vagueness and the loose, unsleeked 
quality of his work” invited the gibes of the critics; but the essen- 
tial power of his pen placed Crane in the company of such Ameri- 
cans as Whitman, Thoreau, Emerson, and Poe. A reincarnation 
of Frederick Chopin in his slight frame, fair hair, and “sensitive, 
acute, receptive temperament,” Crane “seemed capable of highest 
joys and keyed for exquisite pain”; but likewise could appear placid 
and unruffled. : 

But back and behind all was a dynamo of energy, a brooding melan- 
choly of unrest, and the crouching world-sorrow which this life could 
never quite unseat. Chopin reached sublimity through sweet sounds; 
Crane attained the same heights through the sense of sight, and words 
that symboled color, shapes, and scenes. . . . Stephen Crane was an artist 
in his ability to convey the feeling by just the right word, or a word 
misplaced. . . . He makes no fetich of grammar... . All is packed with 
color and charged with feeling, yet the work is usually quiet in quality 
and modest in manner. 


So Stephen Crane, who “founded no schools, delivered no public 
addresses, and in [his] day made a small impress on the time,” 
through his “bright lexicon of words” marked himself as one of 
those “elect few who have built for the centuries” and who serve 
to emancipate the minds of succeeding men of letters.*” 

So spoke Elbert Hubbard and thus in the pages of the Philistine 
did he present the life and works of Stephen Crane to one hundred 
thousand readers of his own time. These facts may help to com- 
plete the story of Crane’s career. 

T Ibid., XI, 123-128 (Sept., 1900). 


MOSE THE FAR-FAMED AND WORLD- 
RENOWNED 


RICHARD M. DORSON 
Harvard University 


CROSS a Broadway stage one night in 1848 strutted and swag- 

gered an elegant tough, who flicked his cigar daintily before 
spitting and spoke with jerky emphases a peculiar lingo. A hush 
of wonder greeted his entrance, and then a roar of recognition 
burst from the pit that echoed for more than a decade and pealed 
across the nation. For this was Mose the Bowery b’hoy,* unique 
compound of East Side swell, gutter bum, and volunteer fire laddie 
evolved by some curious alchemy from the swirling currents of 
the melting pot, and in a moment of theatrical genius snatched from 
the water-front alleys and thrust onto the boards in living likeness.’ 


* For examples of the word “b’hoy” as used from 1846 to 1866 in the sense of “A town 
rowdy; a gay fellow,” see Harry T. Peters, America on Stone (New York, ca. 1931), pp. 
306-307. The term applied to a type of loafer-dandy familiar on Chatham Street and Centre 
Market Square in the forties, distinguished by his rolling gait, surly manner, slangy talk, 
and extravagant costume; this last is frequently catalogued as a shiny stovepipe hat tipped 
over the forehead, soap-locks plastered flat against the temple, a “long nine” cigar uptilted 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, bright red shirt, heavy pearl-buttoned pea-jacket, and 
rolled-up. trousers tucked into the boots, See Alvin Harlow, Old Bowery Days (New York 
and London, 1931), pp. 193-201; J. Frank Kernan, Reminiscences of the Old Fire Laddies 
(New York, 1885), pp. 19, 63-64. 

2 A Glance at New York in 1848, the vehicle which introduced Mose, opened at the 
Olympic Theatre on Feb. 15, 1848, and became:in the words of George C. D. Odell, “one 
of the greatest successes ever known in the history of the New York stage” (Annals of the 
New York Stage, New York, 1927—, V, 373). The delight of the Centre Market b’hoys who 
patronized the Olympic upon recognizing their image onstage soon spread its contagion 
over the city; on March 15 further scenes and characters were added, and the play enjoyed 
a record run of 74 performances. At one time Chanfrau acted Mose at the Olympic in the 
Glance, then threw a cloak over his costume and took a cab to the Chatham to play i in its 
sequel, and ended the evening with a third rendition at Newark after a ferry trip and a 
nine-mile ride by horse and buggy. 

A number of elements fused into the novelty, here listed in the order of their sig- 
nificance: (1) an English play, Life in London (1821), whose enormous success gave 
Benjamin A. Baker the idea of substituting New York for London in its plot frame, sur- 
veying the seamy side of a metropolis through the eyes of a visiting yokel; (2) an actual 
character, Moses Humphreys, printer on the New York Sen, a runner on Lady Washington 
engine No, 40, and a notorious Bowery brawler, whom Chanfrau used as model for his 
portrayal; (3) precedents of plays with urban and firemen themes, mentioned in A. H. 
Quinn, A History of the American Drama from the Beginning to the Civil War (New York 
1924), p. 304. Of possible value are: (4) an exhibit of sharpers’ tricks at the Hall of 
Novelty in 1846, whose similar exposure supplied much of the spice in the Glance (Odell, 
op. cit, V, 232); (5) a novel of city life, The Career of Puffer Hopkins, which according 
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From that moment the b’hoy magnetized the popular fancy, and in 
the next ten years a score of interlocking sketches had grown 
around him, compressed, rowdy and hectic, riotous, comically 
slanted and close to the people On tour in the 1850's his most 
famous impersonator, Frank Chanfrau,* visited every major the- 
atrical city from the East coast to the West in favorite dramas per- 
formed some thousand times;° within the plays themselves a parallel 


to its author, Cornelius Mathews, introduced in Chapter XXIX, “The Round-Rimmers’ 
Complimentary Ball,” a suggestion for Baker's play (George O. Seilhamer, An Interviewer's 
Album, New York, 1881, pp. 28-29, 101-102). 

Sets of clippings in the Harvard Theatre Collection filed under F. S. Chanfrau and B. A. 
Baker have provided the most valuable information about the origin and history of Mose. 
See also Odell, op. cit., V, 372-374; T. Allston Brown, 4 History of the New York Stage 
(New York, 1903), 1, 282-284; Harlow, op. cit., pp. 205-214, 264. 

8 Photostat copies of the following parts of playbills in the Harvard Theatre Collection 
describing Mose plays are in my possession: Mose’s Visit to Philadelphia (Walnut Theatre, 
Philadelphia, June 28, 1848); A Glance at Philadelphia! (ibid., July 8, 1848); Mose, Joe 
& Jack (Bowery Theatre, New York, Dec. 17, 1849); The Mysteries and Miseries of New 
York (Chanfrau’s National Theatre, New York, Feb. 18, 1850); New York As It Is! (Jenny 
Lind Theatre, San Francisco, Nov. 8, 1851); Mose in California! (St. Charles Theatre, New 
Orleans, Feb. 9, 1857); Linda, the Cigar Girl and Mose’s Dream (Bowery Theatre, New 
York, June 15, 1857); Linda, the Cigar Girl [lengthier version] (Louisville Theatre, Nov. 
5, 1856). 

Since these bills contain elaborate synopses of the dramas they advertise, outlining place 
and action of the scenes, listing the song and dance numbers, and even giving excerpts of 
the dialogue, they constitute a rich source of data on lost Mose plays. 

“Francis S. Chanfrau (1824-1882) enjoyed an intimate and extensive connection with 
the American theater as actor and manager. His popularity and prosperity owed direct 
inception to the part of Mose which Ben Baker wrote for him when Chanfrau was a youth- 
ful performer at Mitchell’s Olympic Theatre, already noticed for his handsome appearance 
and extraordinary mimetic gift. Conflicting stories have Chanfrau importuning Baker to 
write him a fireboy role, and again indignantly resenting the proposal when originally sug- 
gested by Baker.. In any case the part made him famous, and in spite of many competitors 
he became identified with it in the public mind for its duration, and for his own lifetime. 

While Chanfrau played a diversified repertoire with skill, his other great popular suc- 
cess, Kit, the Arkansas Traveler, this time a serious play, unites with Mose to emphasize his 
goncern with native themes in the American theater. He complained in an interview, 
“There are no American dramatic authors, for the simple reason that there is no demand 
for them. ... There are no American playwrights because there are no American managers 
wanting American plays.” Kit had outlasted all the foreign importations “Because it is an 
American play, dealing in American incidents, humble though they be, which touches the 
American heart.” (Quotations from the New York Dispatch, Dec. 30, 1877, “These Our 
Actors,” Frank S. Chanfrau, by Celia Logan. The account there given of the origin of 
Mose is refuted in the New York Clipper, April 6, 1878.) 

* This assertion is frequently made in the posters. An advertisement by Chanfrau’s 
theatrical agent says the star had “since September last travelled upwards of 12,000 miles, 
and performed thirty-five weeks in twenty-one of the principal cities of the States and 
Canada..." (New York Spirit of the Times, Aug. 16, 1856, XXVI, 324, advt. dated June 
4, 1856). Cities known to have played host to Mose are Albany, Atlanta, Augusta (Ga.), 
Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Charleston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Louisville, Lowell 
(Mass.), Memphis, Mobile, Montreal, Nashville, New Orleans, Newark, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Providence, St. Louis, San Francisco, Savannah, Wheeling (Va.), Worcester (play- 
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career unfolded, as Mose and his scurvy pantheon wandered from 
the New York slums to California, France, China, and Arabia.’ 
Other theatrical forms borrowed the intrepid fire laddie, from bal- 
let to the circus;’ garish posters, lithographs and drawings depicted 
him in comic scenes and heroic poses;* humorous booklets carried 
illustrated sets of Mose adventures;? his catch phrases and songs 
were quoted in the papers and on the streets.” Almost from incep- 


bills; theatrical histories of cities as given in Quinn, op. cit., pp. 400-401; list of performances 
in the printed text of the Glance; item 4 in n. 9). The plays most frequently performed on 
Chanfrau’s tour, according to a check of bills for various cities, were A Glance at New 
York, New York As It Isl, The Mysteries and Miseries of New York, Mose in Calzjornial, 
and Linda, the Cigar Girl. Note that Chanfrau had no monopoly on Mose; other actors in 
the part were G. J. Arnold, Edwin Blanchard, William E. Burton, Wiiliam B. Chapman, 
Benjamin DeBar, Josh Hart, Thomas B. Johnston, Harry Jordan, J. H. McVicker, John E. 
Owens, E. T. Stetson, Barney Williams (Odell, op. cit, VI to X; Arthur H. Wilson, 4 His- 
tory of the Philadelphia Theatre 1835 to 1855, Philadelphia, 1935; and playbills). 

* With the increasing vitality of the legend came a twofold expansion characteristic of 
American comic myth: the etching in of associated personalities (Lize, the hero’s gallus gal; 
Sykesy, his Sancho Pancha; Master Mose, his offspring and literally spitting image, for he, 
too, had the cigar; Porgy Joe, a tatterdemalion loafer; Jakey, a Philadelphia compeer); and 
the hero’s Odyssean travels. Apropos of Mose in China, the New York Spirit of the Times 
wrote: “We should not be surprised to hear of him in the moon, and to see the stars doing 
him homage. He is one himself, although sublunary” (XX, 240, July 6, 1850). 

T Mose’s Dream was a “Dramatic, Spectacular, Extravagantic, Pantomimic Ballet’; Mose 
in the circus is mentioned by Odell, op. cit., V, 488; the acts at the Adelphi and Charley 
White’s (see check-list}) seem to be some form of variety show. 

* Many of these are preserved in the Harvard Theatre Collection; for a partial listing, 
see Lillian A. Hall, Catalogue of Dramatic Portraits in the Theatre Collection of the Harvard 
College Library (Cambridge, Mass., 1930), I, 231-232. I have also seen lithographs in the 
Museum of the City of New York and the American Antiquarian Society. For recognition 
of Mose art, sce Peters, op. cit., plate 109, and California on Stone (New York, 1935), 
plates 96, 97; William Murrell, 4 History of American Graphic Humor (New York, 1933), 
I, plate 164. 

°? Mose humor, probably because it entered fugitive publications congenial to its char- 
acter, is difficult of access. Four items follow: (1) Thomas Gunn, Mose Among the 
Britishers: The B’hoy in London (Philadelphia: A. Hart, ca. 1850). This twenty-page 
booklet of hand-colored lithographs with running captions details escapades of Mose while 
viewing the sights of London, obviously patterned on the stage plots. (2) “Mose Keyser: 
the Bowery Bully’s Trip to the Californian Gold Mines,” in The Clown, or the Banquet of 
Wit (Philadelphia and Baltimore: Fisher & Brother, n.d.)}. Crude cuts of Mose accompany 
a colloquial narrative account of his California trip, based on Mose in California. (3) “Mose 
in a Muss,” in Asmodeus! or, The Iniquitics of New York. This lurid work contained a 
“characteristic scene” of the b’hoy because “It is now impossible to write or talk of life 
in New York without a Mose” (advertisement in Union Jack, H, Sept. 16, 1848). (4) A 
series of comic letters by Mose from various cities, in Union Jack, 1848, II (July 1, July 
29, Aug. 26), and by Liza Linnett about Mose (Sept. 2, Sept. 9); the Yankee Blade has 
“The New York Fireman on the Fire Annihilator,” XI, Nov. 8, 1851. All these are written 
in Bowery dialect. 

Professor Walter Blair brought item 2 to my attention; Mr. Franklin J. Meine advised 
me of item 1, and lent me both from his excellent American humor collection. 

*° Of A Glance at New York a contemporary account said: “. . . the play took like 
wildfire; various versions of it were played in nearly every city in the Union; the catch 
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tion Mose had borne the hallmarks of legend in a vehicle whose 
features—brevity, violence, the unshaded contrast of villainy and 
virtue—bore the stamp of popular fable. 

Like the dime novel and the gangster movie, the local drama 
ignored the artistic amenities and concentrated on giving its cus- 
tomers action and excitement. Metropolitan landmarks and under- 
world hideouts provided backdrops for scabby scenes of city folk- 
ways’ that fulfilled the playbijls’ promise to show “Crime, Rob- 
bery and Violence in these worst shapes.™? Action jammed the 
pieces, in the form of frequent brawls and set-tos, bustling close-ups 
of dance-hall and wharf-front hangouts, eruptions into song and 
dance as raffish groups resolved into chorus and solo or surged to 
a garden ball, and grand climaxes of the fire laddies at work ex- 
tinguishing a burning building.” One unexpected development, 


phrases were in the mouths of the newsboys, bootblacks and city sparrows generally, they 
crept into newspaper reports, even appeared in editorials. The Park might bring out the 
best London star, and the star played to empty benches, while all New York flocked to see 
the Olympic Mose” (clipping entitled “Mose” in an extra-illustrated copy of Ireland’s His- 
tory of the New York Stage, Vol. Ii, pt. 12, p. 52, in the Harvard Theatre Collection). 
Cf. Fred Mather, My Angling Friends (New York, ca. 1901), pp. 57-58, where the author 
remembers schoolboys quoting ‘‘Sykesy, take de butt,” and “Get off dem hose or I'll hit yer 
wid a spanner.” Under the title “Our Mosaic Work,” the American Courier (Philadelphia) 
for Feb. 10, 1849 (Vol. XVII, no. 49), gives the following song. “I shall soon be in 
Francisco, / And then I'll look all 'round, / And when I see the gold lumps there, / I'll 
pick them off the ground. / I'll scrape the mountains clean, my boys, / I'll drain the rivers 
dry, / A ‘pocket full of rocks’ bring home— / So, Brothers, don’t you cry! / Oh! Califor- 
nial / That's the land for met / I’m going to Sacramento, / With my wash-bow! on my 
knee!—” This also appears, with slight variations (e.g., Sykesy for Brothers), in “Mose 
Keyser: the Bowery Bully’s Trip to the Californian Gold Mines,” titled Mose's Farewell, and 
undoubtedly came from the play Mose in California. CE. O. T. Howe, Argonauts of ’49 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1923), pp. 78-79. 

Y E.g, the Battery, the Astor House, Vauxhall Gardens, the American Museum and St. 
Paul’s Church, the Catherine Fish Market, Walnut St. Wharf in Philadelphia; a ladies’ 
gymnasium, a gamblers’ flash crib, the Soup House (soup one penny a bowl), a mendicants’ 
den, an clegant saloon, a mock auction room (playbills, n. 3). 

*? The Mysteries and Miseries of New York, loc. cit. 

1 The Mose plays sounded a popular, realistic note in the Arnerican theater that did 
not appeal to certain custodians of the drama. William K. Northall called the Glance an 
“unmitigated conglomeration of vulgarity and illiteracy . . . low in design, vulgar in 
language and improbable in plot”; and even castigated the patrons: “. . . the boxes no 
longer shown with the elite of the city; the character of the audiences was entirely changed, 
and Mose, instead of appearing on the stage, was in the pit, the boxes, and the gallery” 
(Before and Behind the Curtain, New York, 1851, pp. 91-92). Chanfrau also suffered 
criticism from his identification with Mose (J. N. Ireland, Records of the New York Stage, 
New York, 1867, Il, 419). But popular and critical opinion sharply diverged. ‘The 
announcement of the new local piece of the ‘Mysteries and Miseries of New York,’ attracted 
a tremendous audience last evening. At an early hour . . . the steps and vicinity of the 
theatre were crowded; and, within a short time from the opening of the doors, the house 
was found to be so filled, that the further sale of tickets was stopped. The interior... 
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the dominating figure of Mose, shifted the focus of the pieces from 
general panorama to individual saga, and intruded an element of 
myth-making into routine drama ‘construction. Originally intro- 
duced as a type example of local oddity, but one of many exhibits 
in the Cook’s tour of urban wonders and terrors, the fireboy ran 
away with the show. But the primary impulses of urban local color, 
melodramatic heroics and the moral fable remained constant in the 
threefold role of Mose—buffoon, champion, and guardian angel of 
the Bowery. 

Comedy was a major element in the legend, and Mose the prank- 
ster, clown and “original” provoked laughs with his ludicrous ac- 
tions and speech. Entering a ladies’ bowling parlor in female dis- 
guise, he promptly kisses a fair bowler ;** prospecting for gold in Cal- 
ifornia, he spars with a bear and parleys hopelessly with the In- 
dians: in London he marvels at the mummies in the British 
Museum but considers “They ain’t of no good to nuthin,” dons the 
gloves with Lord Brougham, and, presented at court, hopes that the 
Queen’s children are “pretty bright and sassy.”’* Unconventional 
expressions and vulgarisms studded his talk. “Blow your horn,” 
he says to his g’hal Lizey, requesting a song, and after its comple- 
tion compliments her with, “Well I’m blowd if that ain’t slap up. 
Lize, you can sing a few.” “Gallus” was a favorite adjective of 
emphasis; “de butt” signified the hose, and “der merchine” the fire- 
engine; to “make a muss” was to start a row; “foo-foos” represented 
outsiders “wot can’t come de big figure,”"® ie., three cents for a 
glass of grog and a night’s lodgings. Some of Mose’s sayings acquired 
classic standing. “Sykesy, take de butt,” signified a command to 
his vassal to hold the end of the hose, and was later applied to the 
stub of a cigarette. “Bring me a plate of pork and beans,” Mose 


presented an animated appearance-—tier upon tier, all filled; the lower circle had its due 
proportion of ladies, and the remainder of the house was completely filled, the lobbies as 
well, every inch of space, in fact, from whence even a glimpse of the stage could be had 
-© (New York Herald, Sept. 5, 1848). “The crowded state of this theatre every evening 
since the production of the new local drama is proof positive of the hold this kind of drama 
has taken on public favor. Mose and Sykesy are the great favorites of the day, and their 
appearance on the stage is always the algnal [sic] for applause .. .” (séid., Sept. 11, 1848). 

** A Glance at New York (New York, n.d.), No. CCXVI in Samuel French’s Standard 
Drama (a typescript and a manuscript prompt copy are in the Harvard Theatre Collection), 
Act I, Scene 3. 

%8 Mose in Californial, loc. cit, Act Il, Scene x. A print in the Harvard Collection 
shows Mose squaring off against the bear (Hall, op. cit., item 20). 

*8 Thomas B. Gunn, op. cit. 37 4 Glance at New York, p. 22. 

18 Ibid., p. 16. 1° Ibid., p. 9- 
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ordered the waiter at Vauxhall Gardens, and then, perhaps with 
the thought of impressing Lizey, added the afterthought that de- 
lighted New York for years—“Say, a large piece of pork, and don’t 
stop to count de beans.””” 

The comic blended into the heroic in the second side of Mose, 
the champion who conquered men with his fists and fires with the 
machine. “I’m bilein’ over for a rousin’ good fight with some one 
somewhere,” reiterates the b’hoy mournfully, “. . . if I don’t have 
a muss soon, I'll spile.”*” He didn’t spile. In A Glance at New York 
Mose creates a general row in Loafers’ Paradise, wipes up the Peter 
Funks at a phony auction, and leaves the stage at the end to aid 
Sykesy in a muss. In New York As It Is he raises a “plug-muss” in 
the Soup House with a “candidate for Sing Sing,” then engages in a 
“General fight,” in which we are informed “Mose does his share 
of the work.” At a Dutch ball in The Mysteries and Miseries of 
New York, Mose and Sykesy participate in “A regular rush-in and 
drag out.” Mose in California allows its hero to display his prowess 
in a “desperate rough and tumble” with the Indians. Musses ex- 
plode everywhere in Mose, Joe and Jack, in the Tombs, on the Jer- 
sey City ferry, down in The Cellar of Forty Steps where “Mose 
floors the rowdies.” In all these rows, brawls, and free-for-alls, “the 
hero of a hundred musses”” emerges of course victorious, if oc- 
casionally crestfallen by demands for his appearance at the station- 
house. 

Fisticuffs might be the b’hoy’s hobby, but fighting fires was his 
business, and supplanted even his love for a muss. “I did think 
yesterday I’d leave de machine,” he admits sheepishly, “but } can’t 
do it; I love that ingine better than my dinner; last time she was at 
de corporation-yard, we plated de brakes, and put in new condensil 
pipes; and de way she works is about right, I tell you. She throws 
a three-inch stream de prettiest in town.” In the line of duty the 
daredevil fireboy combined matter-of-fact valor with a streak of 
sentiment and a rude chivalry. Mose recalls one time he had hold of 
the pipe in the midst of burning shanties when a sobbing woman 
approached him. 


*° Ibid., p. 30. Legend has Chanfrau overhearing Moses Humphreys actually deliver 
this order in a Bowery restaurant. "i Thid., p. 15. 

22 Quoted in the New York Herald, June 26, 1849; other quotations from playbills 
(nm 3). 28 4 Glance at New York, p. 24. 
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Seys I, “What’s de matter, good woman?” Seys she, “My baby’s in 
de house, and it’s burnin’!” Seys I, “What!”—I turned my cap hindside 
afore, and buttoned my old fire-coat, and I went in and fetched out dat 
baby. I never forgot dat woman’s countenance wen I handed de baby 
to her. She fell down on her knees and blessed me. (Wipes his eye with 
sleeve.) Ever since dat time I’ve had a great partiality for little babies. 
The fire-boys may be a little rough outside, but they’re all right here. 
(Touches breast.) It never shall be said dat one of de New York boys 
deserted a baby in distress.” 


Hearing about Mose’s rescues was obviously far less satisfactory 
than seeing them. Consequently the bills tantalized with MosE sav- 
ING A HELPLESS CHILD FROM THE FLAMES Of BUILDING IN FLAMES, MOSE 
ARRIVES AND SETS DE MASHINE AT WORK,” and the pieces vied with 
each other in reproducing elaborate fire scenes, of the Old Brewery, 
in Philadelphia’s Spring Garden, on board the good ship Humbug 
California-bound.2® Triumphantly: the machine would trundle 
across the stage; fireboys manned the hose, set up the ladder, 
mounted the roof and began chopping with their axes; up to a 
flame-framed window clambered the b’hoy in answer to a piteous 
wail; down the teetering ladder he tenderly bore an inert body 
through the sweeping tongues of death. Blessed and commended, 
Mose shrugs his shoulders: “I ain’t no engine house pirate, so 
there’s no use o’ gassing.” 

Heroism fused with sentiment in the character of Mose to pro- 
vide his third role, the guardian daemon of the Bowery. This pro- 
tective function did not stop with saving babies from the blaze; 
Mose had from the first sided with honest virtue, when in A Glance 
at New York he befriended the greenhorn duped by sharpers and 
foo-foos, Playbills and reviews of the subsequent sketches outline a 
list of knightly acts. Mose interposes between Linda the Cigar 
Girl and her molesters—“The persecutors felled to the ground by 
Mose”;”* he assists a distressed outlander—“Mose undertakes to see 

** Ibid., p. 20. 

"S Mose in New York (National Theatre, Boston, Sept. 28, 1855), American Antiquarian 
Society; New York As It Is, loc. cit. 

"In New York As It Is, A Glance at Philadelphia, and Mose in California. 

*" Linda, the Cigar Girl, loc. cit. The shorter bill (n. 3) describes Act II, Scene 8 as 
“One of the most effective scenes ever put upon the stage. The firemen on the roof, work- 
ing with their axes.” A favorite flaming lithograph shows Mose as above (Hall, op. cit., 


item 13). 
*8 Linda the Cigar Girl, loc. cit. 
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the Countryman righted”;?* he protects an old gentleman “with a 
Heart full of sympathy and a Pocket full of Money”—“Precise 
saved from death by Mose”; he intercepts a designing libertine— 
“the generous-hearted Mose foils his base purposes.”** Through the 
slums and vice lairs of Gotham moved a strange uncouth avenger, a 
gutter scamp turned knight errant. 

Yet the taint of tawdry associates and tenement breeding clung 
to the Bowery’s Robin Hood. Even America’s Own, or, The Fire- 
man’s Journal savagely criticized the stage portrayal as a sham, de- 
grading in its effects on youth and a stigma to the profession.” So 
widely did suspicion root that a Louisville playbill, announcing the 
coming of New York As It Is, went to considerable pains to re- 
assure back-country patrons of the rightful nobility of its besmirched 
hero. 


Mose, the far-famed, and world-renowned, presents himself at our Thea- 
tre this evening. In all the pieces of this class, there is scarcely a single 
incident that is not calculated to warn the unwary against the arts of 
the designing, and prepare the adventurer for the trials he must expect 
to encounter. All the spirit, fun and knock situations, are rendered 
prominent; but in this, as in every other Mose piece, produced by Mr. 
CHANFRAU, the hero is always found defending right against wrong; 
protecting the weak against the assaults of the strong; and invariably 
siding with innocence, helplessness, and distress. No two characters 
have been more misunderstood than mose and zey. This hero and 
heroine of humble life have been too often considered perfect rowdies 
and profligate outcasts, while the very reverse is the case. MOSE, it is 
true, is one of the fire b’hoys, full of fun, frolic and fighting, but without 
one vicious propensity in his nature; and zey, is a good-hearted, worthy 
and virtuous woman, attached to mose, with no other prominent fault 
than the very excusable one of striving to imitate the peculiarities of the 
man of her heart.®* 


Any lingering doubts about the integrity and pure motives of 
the b’hoy must assuredly have been dispelled by the last and most 


3? Mose, Joe & Jack, loc. cit. "° The Mysteries and Miseries of New York, loc. cit. 

"3 Three Years After, reviewed in the New York Herald, June 6, 1849. 

32 Quoted in Herbert Asbury, Ye Olde Fire Laddies (New York and London, 1930), 
p. 178. 

33 Oct. 31, 1856 (Harvard). The bill for Nov. 6 indicates that Mose had come and 
conquered: “, . . the most successful drama ever produced in Louisville, the deeply inter- 
esting LINDA. Which was received last night with great enthusiasm and kept the audience 
throughout deeply interested in the serious scenes, and shouting with laughter at the comic 
situations.” 
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resplendent Mose-drama, modestly referred to in the bills as “the 
best dramatic production of modern times.”** Linda, the Cigar Girl; 
or, Mose Among the Conspirators (1859) dressed up the routine 
local sketch in the romantic conventions of the day’s sentimental 
literature, and exhibited Mose at his sterling best. 

A lengthy synopsis has preserved the flavor of the piece. Impov- 
erished but virtue-clinging Linda implores the aid of God, “Heaven 
help me and direct me, for on earth I have no guide”—while 
proudly rejecting that of man, “I am most helpless, but the sun that 
rises on my ruin shall set upon my grave.” Confronted on the street 
by her persecutor, Chowles, she breathes a ringing defiance: “Re- 
member the magic words that make my heart leap with exultation, 
life for my unknown mother’s sake; but death before dishonor.” 
Meanwhile Mose in disgrace stands trial at the station-house; gen- 
uine sentiment likewise gushes from his manly breast: “I should 
have tried to be something more if my mother had lived; but, when 
she was gone, there was no one left to care for me, so I never tried 
to raise myself higher; though oftentimes there’s something here 
[tapping the manly breast] that tells me I might have done it if J 
had.” Mose is honorably discharged. 

Finding Linda adrift on the streets on an “inclement” night, he 
bears her into a splendid mansion. Apparently Linda was coolly 
received, because her customary lament now becomes strongly 
class-conscious. “I thought when a poor girl was perishing in the 
streets, the proudest mansion in the land was a hospital to succour 
her. You call her a pauper; look well upon her, and then tell me 
if her form is not as fair as the proudest of you here; clasp on her 
arms the gems that glitter there on yours, and tell me if they lose 
their lustre. No! they fade in brightness only when worn by one 
whose heart-streams are so corrupted she cannot feel a throb of pity 
for one of her own sex who lies dying at her feet.” The first act 
ends when the woman of the corrupted heart-streams recognizes 
Linda as her lost daughter. All during the second act, however, 
Linda continues to be persecuted, and Mose continues to attempt 
her rescue; in the guise of an Irish watchman he penetrates her beg- 
gar’s den. At length the plot coil leaves Linda firmly in the power 
of the blackguard Russell, who mocks her misery and supplica- 
tions; she then looses her feverish wail full upon him. “When 

34 linda, the Cigar Girl, loc. cit. 
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we meet at yonder awful tribunal, mine shall be the voice to hurl 
your shivering spirit down the steps of horror and perdition.” Linda 
renders that tribunal imminent by setting fire to the apartment, 
and gloats over Russell’s terror. She herself is thrillingly rescued 
from the chamber window by the gallant ftreboy, who in response 
to the cheers of the crowd modestly inquires, “AINT I DOOIN MY 
poory p”? 


Perhaps it required the more delicate insights of a female play- 
wright to expose to the full the moral lining of the East Side tough. 
In allying the fireboy with the bedeviled heroine of the feminine 
fifties, Miss Louise Reeder placed the pedestal under the guardian 
saint of the Bowery; Mose had been called to the cause of chaste 
womanhood that so deliciously obsessed the littérateurs of the age. 
The protector of flophouse bums and country greenhorns had been 
assigned to the fairest flower of the literary landscape, the constant 
virgin. Mose had come of age. 


Time caught up even with the indomitable fireboy. By the 1860's 
the robust drama-cycle had subsided to a vestigial skit.** Friends 
asked Chanfrau why he did not revive his major triumph, and he 
explained, “There is really nothing in the play. It is a conglomera- 
tion of scenes—a piecemeal affair altogether—and the local hits and 
slang phrases, while they were understood by everybody who heard 
them when the play was new, are utterly incomprehensible to the 
present run of play-goers. When Mose was born, he was simply a 
representative of a well-known class in New York. The era of steam 
fire-engines changed all that, and Mose no longer exists.”*" Never- 
theless, Chanfrau did yield to the urging of stage veterans to play 
the role once more. An observer wrote its obituary. 


The audience sat stolidly wondering what the devilish old trumpery 
was about. When Mose came on and said: “He wasn’t going to run 
wid der macheen any more,” there wasn’t a smile in the house. Nobody 
seemed to know or care what he was talking about. But that line used 
to wake the echoes at the Olympic and the Chatham.*® 


>S Ibid. There are puzzling points in this outline that no doubt accurately reflect the 
complete structure. 

°° According to Odell, a piece called simply Mose stayed in Chanfrau's repertoire until 
1869; its characters are those of the original Glance. Other actors played Mose until 1876 
(Odell, op. ciz., X, 40), and a successful revival called New York As It Is and Was ran in 
1871 (ibid., TX, 84). 

°" Chanfrau clippings. 38 Thid. 
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So Mose died on the stage. Of all the plays, only one saw print, 
and the hobo hero slipped into oblivion. But the image had pene- 
trated too deeply into the American imagination to be summarily 
erased, and it rose again in a newer form and more fanciful con- 
ceit. Underworld stories sprang up around a fabled Bowery giant, 
twelve feet tall, with hands as big as hams reaching down almost 
to the ground; he wore a red shirt and a red helmet as big as a tent. 
When Big Mose charged into battle against the New York gangs, 
he carried an uprooted lamppost in one hand and a butcher’s cleaver 
in the other; wrathfully he hurled paving blocks ripped from the 
streets at the Plug Uglies and the Dead Rabbits. For sport he drank 
drayloads of beer at a sitting, or jumped from Manhattan to Brook- 
lyn, or blew ships back down the East River with the fumes of a 
two-foot cigar, or unhitched a horse car and ran with it pell-mell 
the length of the Bowery. When his girl turned him down, Big 
Mose fled the Bowery for the South Seas, where he married an 
island princess, became king of the Sandwich Islands, and raised 
forty half-breed children. But even today when a bum picks up a 
cigarette stub he says, “Big Mose must of dropped it.”*? 

In the end Mose touched many phases of the national myth- 
making. The catch-penny portrait of the Bowery b’hoy expanded 
along familiar lines of American popular creation—the chesty 
rough, the comic boor, the Robin Hood picaro, nature’s nobleman, 
the Yankee abroad, the crime-fighting Superman, the Paul Bunyan 
demigod. In the artistically despised vehicles that launched his 
career, the American theater benefited by a series of sturdy sketches 

°° The tall tales of Mose are the discovery of Mr. Herbert Asbury, who writes in a 
letter dated Oct. 4, 1941: “I shall be glad to tell you what I can about the origin of Old 
Mose, or Big Mose, the legendary hero of the Bowery B’hoys, and am sorry that few 
definite sources of material can be cited. The stories about Mose grew up as did those of 
Paul Bunyan. I started collecting them when I first came to New York in 1915, when I 
used to spend considerable time on the Bowery talking to the old-timers in the saloons and 
lodginghouses. Some of these old men professed to remember the Bowery in the days 
before the Civil War, and from them I got most of the stories about Mose. I put all the 
tales I had collected in The Gangs of New York, in 1928 [pp. 32-37], and two years 
later, when I wrote a history of the old volunteer fire department of New York, I tried to 
learn the origin of the hero” [Ye Olde Fire Laddies, pp. 177-184]. Mr. Asbury goes on to 
state his belief that the actual prototype was the Bowery brawler Moses Humphreys (see n. 
2), known to Frank Chanfrau, whose brother Hen had worsted Mose in the only fight he 
ever lost, and caused his retreat in disgrace to the Sandwich Islands. “He never returned to 
New York, but memories of his prowess remained, and all the fantastic legends that gradu- 
ally grew up about the Bowery B’hoy clustered about him. I think it fairly certain that Moses 


Humphrey[s] was thus the original Big Mose, but it is doubtful if he would have become 
a legendary hero had it not been for Baker’s playwriting and Chanfrau’s acting.” 
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reflecting the throb and thrum of a spawning cosmopolis; the New 
York Herald could praise their social documentation that presented 
“a perfect picture of a certain class of liver in this great city, whose 
existence is scarcely known to the mass of our citizens, save through 
the records of the Court of Sessions.” Further, in dramatizing a 
city type the pieces contributed to American folklore not only the 
first fully developed folk-hero of an urban culture, but a creation 
outstanding among all American popular heroes for fertility of 
conception and representation.“ 


CueEcx-tist oF “Mose” Piays*” 


NEW YORK OPENINGS 


A Glance at New York in 1848. B. A. Baker, Olympic; Feb. 15, 1848. 
(Expanded March 15, 1848. Printed.) 

New York As It Is. B. A. Baker. Chatham; April 17, 1848. 

The Mysteries and Miseries of New York. H. P. Grattan. National; 
Sept. 4, 1848. 

Mose’s Visit to the Arab Girls. Mose Among the Girls. Mose, Lize and 
Joe at the Market Dance. G. W. Smith. Adelphi; June, 1848. 

Mose in California. W. B. Chapman. National; Feb. 12, 1849. 

Three Years After; or, A Sequel to the Mysteries and Miseries of New 
York. B. A. Baker. National; June 4, 1849. 

Mose in a Muss; or, A Joke of the Manager's. W. B. Chapman. Na- 
tional; June 27, 1849. 

Mose, Joe and Jack. Bowery; Dec. 17, 1849. 

Mose in France; or, Tricks upon Travellers. James Pilgrim. National; 
Nov. 3, 1851. 


*° Sept. 7, 1848. 

** Related studies of American comic-heroic legend by the present writer are “The 
Yankee on the Stage—-A Folk Hero of American Drama," New England Quarterly, XII, 
467-493 (Sept, 1940); “America’s Comic Demigods,” American Scholar, X, 389-401 
(Autumn, 1941); “Davy Crockett and the Heroic Age,” Southern Folklore Quarterly, VI, 
95-102 (June, 1942). 

12 The starting point of this list has been the standard records of performances on the 
New York and Philadelphia stages, Odell, op. cit, and Wilson, op. cit. Playbills have 
furnished new information; Dr. William Van Lennep, Curator of the Harvard Theatre 
Collection, discovered some of these bills. Authors are given where known. Qut-of-town 
bills sometimes change the names of well-known plays to Mose the Fire Boy and Mose in 
New York! A bill for the latter piece (actually New York As It Is) indicates an influence 
of Mose plays beyond their own cycle: “This celebrated Drama is the one upon which 
almost every one of the moral Dramas of the day have been founded.—‘nor corn,’ ‘THE 
OLD BREWERY,’ &c., would never have been produced if it had not been for the immense 
excitement and success attendant upon the performance of this piece . . .”” (American 
Antiquarian Society: National Theatre, Boston; Sept. 28, 1855). 
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The Newsboy of New York; or, Mose in Town (?). National; Sept. 
8, 1852. 

Mose and Lize in the Hop of Fashion, Charley White’s; Jan. 31, 1856. 

Mose and the Irishman, Charley White’s; June 8, 1857. 

Mose’s Dream; or, The Adventures of a Distinguished Traveller. 
Brougham’s Bowery; June 15, 1857. 

New York As It Is and Was; or, The Skating Pond by Moonlight. Globe; 
Jan. 9, 1871. 

PHILADELPHIA OPENINGS 

A Glance at Philadelphia. W. E. Burton. Arch; April 25, 1848. 

Mose’s Visit to Philadelphia. Walnut; June 26, 1848. 

Jakey’s Visit to California. W. B. Chapman. Arch; March 14, 1849. 

Jakey’s Visit to His Aunts. Chesnut; Aug. 28, 1849. 

Mose and Jakey in Philadelphia. T. W. Meighan. National; Oct. 8, 1849. 

Mose and Jakey; or, The United Fire Boys in Philadelphia. T. B. John- 
ston. Arch; Oct. 8, 1849. 

Mose in China; or, Life Among the Foo-Foos. B. A. Baker. Chesnut; 
Nov. 3, 1849. 

Mose and Jakey’s Visit to the Chesnut. Chesnut; Nov. 7, 1849. 

The Mysteries and Miseries of Philadelphia. Chesnut; May 31, 1850. 

Jakey’s Marriage. Arch; Oct. 28, 1850. 


OTHER OPENINGS 
The Marriage of Mose & Lize; or, New York in 1855. H. S. Chapman. 
St. Charles Theatre, New Orleans; March 1, 1851. (Bill indicates 
this was not the first performance.) 
Linda, the Cigar Girl; or, Mose Among the Conspirators. Louise 
Reeder. Athenaeum, Savannah, Ga.; April 5, 1856. 


RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


J. DISSERTATIONS on INDIVIDUAL AuTHoRs: 

The Critical Theories of Van Wyck Brooks and Randolph Bourne, 
1908-1920. Leo J. Steinlein (New York University, School of Edu- 
cation). 

Thomas Nelson Page. Harriet R. Holman (Duke). 

The Reputation of Jonathan Swift in America, 1704-1850. Samuel N. 
Bogorad (Northwestern). 

James J. Walsh, Apostle of Catholic Culture and Social Betterment. 
Sister Mary Marcella (St. John’s University). 

I]. Dissertations on Topics oF A GENERAL NATURE: 
The Novel in Ante Bellum Boston. Briant Jacobs (Iowa). 


JII, DisseRTATIONS COMPLETED: 

The Best Representative Short Plays in the United States, 1900-1940. 
H. Kenn Carmichael (Minnesota, 1942). 

Catholicism and the Literature of New England (1815-1865). Jere- 
miah K. Durick (University of Ottawa, 1943). 

Clyde Fitch: A Playwright of His Time. Robert William Masters 
(Northwestern, Speech, 1942). 

A Critical Biography of Mary Hartwell Catherwood: A Study in Mid- 
dle Western Regional Authorship, 1847-1902. Robert Price (Ohio 
State University, 1943). 

Jamestown and St. Mary’s: Buried Cities of Romance. Henry Chand- 
lee Forman (Pennsylvania, Art and Archaeology, 1942). 

The Life of Francis Lieber (1800-1872), Editor of the Encyclopaedia 
Americana. Frank Freidel (Wisconsin, History, 1942). 

The Literary Reputation of Walt Whitman in France. Oreste Fran- 
cesco Pucciani (Harvard, Romance Philology, 1943). 

Lizette Woodworth Reese, a Biography. Mrs. L. Ruth Murray Klein 
(Pennsylvania, 1943). 

Louisiana Place Names of Romance Origin. Jack Adolphe Reynolds 
(Louisiana, 1942). 

New England Popular Tales and Legends. Richard M. Dorson (Har- 
vard, American Civilization, 1943). 

Sara Josepha Hale and Gedey’s Lady’s Book. Isabelle Entriken (Penn- 
sylvania, 1943). 

Social Stratification in Magazine Fiction and Its Relation to the Socio- 
economic Status of Its Readers. Hans Muller (Chicago, Library 
Science, 1942). 
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The United States Government as Publisher. LeRoy Charles Merritt 
(Chicago, Library Science, 1942). 

William P. Trent, a Critical Biography. Frank Trenaby Walker (Pea- 
body, 1943). 

IV. OTHER RESEARCH IN Proeress: 

Professor Gay W. Allen (Bowling Green State University) is engaged 
on a Walt Whitman handbook scheduled for publication by Pack- 
ard and Co., Chicago, in 1944. The book will contain chapters on 
Whitman in Biography, Editions, Ideas and Forms, and Whitman 
and World Literature. 

Professor Carl Bode (Kueka College) and Mr. Walter Harding are 
preparing an edition of letters to and from Henry David Thoreau. 

Director Gilbert H. Doane, The Library of the University of Wis- 
consin, announces that the project to index biographical sections 
(other than the standard biographical dictionaries and the col- 
lected biographies already indexed by Phyllis Riches) has reached 
a total of 35,000 slips representing about 25,000 names. The library 
will answer questions regarding the location of biographical ma- 
terial. The index is not finished and suggestions are still welcomed. 

Philip M. Marsh reports progress in his study of the prose of Philip 
Freneau at the Huntington Library. 

Dr. William R. North (State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Penn- 
sylvania) is at work on a concordance to the poems of Emily 
Dickinson. 

RayMonp Apams, Assistant Bibltographer. 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


On Native Grounps: Az Interpretation of Modern American Prose Liter- 
ature. By Alfred Kazin. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock. 1942. 
xiii, 540 pp. $3.75. 

When William Dean Howells moved from Boston to New York in 
1885, the history of modern American literature began. There have been 
many attempts to tell this story, but none of them has been wholly suc- 
cessful. Nor should it be expected that a genuine historical perspective 
can be achieved for the half century of any immediate past. 

Mr. Kazin has been relatively more successful than others because he 
has made a precise and accurate distinction between literary and other 
forms of cultural or social history, and because he keeps in mind the 
liberal tradition of American democracy, the tradition of a society founded 
upon the Bill of Rights, as his ideological framework. 

“I have never been able to understand,” he states in his preface, “why 
the study of literature in relation to society should be divorced from a full 
devotion to what literature is in itself.” Literature is “produced by a suc- 
cession of individuals and out of individual sensibility and knowledge and 
craft.” An American literature must therefore be built “on native 
grounds,” it must express the success or failure of the American writer 
in expressing the experience of the free individual in a democracy. Start- 
ing with a thesis which seems at first glance to be the contrary of the folk 
theory of Constance Rourke, he reaches a conclusion which is strikingly 
similar to hers: that the American writer must come to terms with his 
environment by a thorough understanding of the true nature of that en- 
vironment rather than by an imposition upon it of ideas and forms which 
are not essentials of its being. Both are right, and there is no ultimate 
conflict between the two views. 

The central problem of Mr. Kazin’s book is the search for reality 
which dominated the American literary mind at the close of the nine- 
teenth century and up to the present. He proceeds to his task, as his- 
torian, of discovering the terms in which American writers sought reality 
during this period, the nature of the reality which they sought, and their 
varying degrees of success in the quest. His story falls readily into three 
parts: from Howells to Randolph Bourne and the early Van Wyck 
Brooks (1890-1917); the war generation, from Sherwood Anderson to 
John Dos Passos (1918-1929); and the recent past, from J. T. Farrell to 
the documentary films of Pare Lorentz (1930-1940). 

The writers of the first period failed of their goal because theirs was a 
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literature of enmity and protest, of uncertainty that led from muckraking 
to debunking. The acquisitive instinct in society was at war during this 
period with the creative instinct in the artist, yet the conflict was a neces- 
sary step in the artist’s process of understanding his grounds. These 
writers lived “on the periphery of one moral and intellectual revolution 
after another, and finally built their creative understanding on fragments” 
(p. 164). 

In the second period, the new freedom won by the liberal critics at 
such cost seemed on the verge of discovering a positive formula for reality, 
but the hope evaporated in the dismay of postwar disillusionment and 
depression. In the third period, a new realism, built upon the old, grad- 
ually rose out of the morass with the aid of the tragic sense of recognition, 
a painful realization of “the long and deep estrangement of the modern 
American writer from his society” (p. 469). 

Little of this historical framework can be seriously questioned, yet it 
has never before been so broadly stated and so clearly explained. These 
are obviously the things that happened. It requires no warping of the 
material to illustrate them. 

Trouble arises only when the historian turns critic, as he must if he is 
to fulfill his full obligation. This Mr. Kazin does with dogged and not 
always dispassionate courage. To call him a Fascist when he attacks com- 
munism and the writers of the Left is to read only selected pages of his 
book or to read the whole with jaundiced eye. He attacks the Marxist 
school of American writers, but he appreciates the historical importance 
of Marx. He also attacks the Freudians, the Hitlerites, the Capitalists, the 
Progressives, and every other group which substitutes loyalty to the party 
line for the free exercise of the artist’s creative imagination. But he praises 
John Dos Passos, Van Wyck Brooks, Thomas Wolfe, and others, con- 
servative, liberal, or radical, when he is convinced that their quest for 
reality is sincere in intention and relatively successful as art. The distinc- 
tion becomes altogether clear in such a case as that of James T. Farrell, 
who is recognized as “perhaps the most powerful naturalist who ever 
worked in the American tradition” (p. 381), but who, with all his “pow- 
erful and vital art,” is “a perfect example of that unconscious and benev- 
olent philistinism which believes that one escapes from materialism by 
surrendering to it” (p. 385). 

With all its general excellences, the book is more than normally un- 
even in its individual judgments and in its style. Both are of high quality 
at their best, but personal prejudices and taste too often destroy otherwise 
illuminating analyses, a tone of sophomoric irony too often defeats the 
objectivity of an estimate, and a sentimental enthusiasm or dislike too 
often creates a turgid and overwrought style. But none of these faults are 
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serious; they are only annoying. The book stands as a serious and success- 
ful essay in genuine literary history, even though the sensitive reader of 
modern American literature may feel the impulse to throw it out the 
window at least a dozen times. 


Swarthmore College. Ropert E. SPILLER. 


AMERICAN AUTHORS AND Booxs, 1640-1940. Edited by W. J. Burke and 
Will D. Howe. New York: Gramercy Publishing Co. 1943. ix, 858 


pp. $5.00. 


There will be rejoicing at the reference desks when this book appears 
in the libraries, and that is as it should be. Information on the three cen- 
turies of American book production is so scattered and difficult to find 
that an index is not only useful but necessary. Messrs. Burke and Howe 
have collected in their versatile and compendious handbook about fifteen 
thousand entries which supply the answers to over fifty thousand ques- 
tions about American books, authors, publishers, printers, collectors, li- 
braries, cartoonists, and literary characters. All the components are 
included—all the way from Stephen Day to F. P. A. 

The appearance of this volume only a few years after the pibieacon 
of James D. Hart’s Oxford Companion to American Literature should not 
lead us to assume that one book duplicates the work of the other. Cer- 
tainly, the books are similar in arrangement and content but they differ 
in approach and scope. As might be expected, the Companion gives a 
good bit of information about each topic, but it does not contain refer- 
ences to additional sources. And a spot-check reveals that the Companion 
has seventy-five entries between DuBose Heyward and Mark Hopkins 
while American Authors and Books prints two hundred and sixty-four 
items. Indeed, the amount of detail alone suggests the importance of the 
latter as a reference book. 

Each personal entry includes the precise date of birth and death, place 
of birth, important books by and about the subject as well as the names 
of institutions with which he was connected. It is too bad, however, that 
the compilers have not inserted the place of death. Such data would not 
have unduly expanded the size of the book, and would have made access 
to obituaries—often an important source of information—much easier. 
The entries for institutions contain brief historical accounts as well as 
names of important officers. 

Naturally, in a work as comprehensive as this there are bound to be 
omissions and the standard of selection is, in many instances, puzzling. 
Many minor authors, collectors, bibliographers, and newspaper people are 
included, but why are there no entries for such popular writers as Na- 
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thaniel Bowditch, L. E. Holt, or Beatrice Fairfax? And why not mention 
such distinguished collectors as I. N. Phelps Stokes, Tracy McGregor, 
William Gable? Why omit bookdealers as well known as Gabriel Wells 
and Alfred F. Goldsmith, or the fine work of the Southworth Press and 
the Spiral Press, or such a recognized bibliographer as William A. Jack- 
son? Nor can we find an entry for such an important institution as the 
Western Reserve Historical Society. There is an entry for Samuel Gold- 
wyn (with no mention of Goldwynisms), but there is nothing about 
Jesse Lasky or Adolph Zukor. And while many characters from novels 
and plays are included, that itinerant bookdealer, Roger Mifflin, is miss- 
ing. Finally, the compilers have overlooked the early booksellers’ asso- 
ciations of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. 

Besides these discrepancies there are errors, too, but the score is still 
remarkably low. Alexander Anderson was not, as stated, “America’s first 
wood engraver.” The first wood engraver was John Foster. Fowler & 
Wells published in New York, not Boston. It is rather disconcerting to 
see “The Good Gray Poet” listed as a poem; and the entry for Winfield 
L. Scott concludes, unwittingly, with a reference to the work of Winfield 
T. Scott. To cite one more example at random, the definition of the word 
“signature” is incorrect. 

American Authors and Books is most satisfactory in its compact sum- 
marizing of customary source material. If there is any special weakness, 
it is in the notes on publishers, printers, and dealers. Surely, a thorough 
search of the Publishers’ Weekly, Norton’s Literary Gazette, and the 
American Bookseller would complete the somewhat sketchy items we 
find here. On less esoteric topics, however, this book is specific and 
capable. A great many people will save many hours of research by 
referring to it. For this we are grateful. 


Brockton, Massachusetts. Roto G. SILVER. 


Tue Connecricur Wits. By Leon Howard. Chicago: The University of 

Chicago Press. 1943. 453 pp- $4.50. 

Only a student who has in some degree puzzled his way through the 
scattered and often inconclusive materials available for the study of late 
eighteenth-century American men of letters will realize both the immense 
labor and the achievement of Professor Howard in his exposition of the 
writings of John Trumbull, Timothy Dwight, David Humphreys, and 
Joel Barlow. The Connecticut Wits is written with a maturity of judg- 
ment and breadth of understanding which place it immediately among 
the most provocative contributions of the last decade to American 
cultural history. Much of the groundwork had already been laid—by, 
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among others, Mrs. Marble, Professors Tyler, Cowie, Richardson, Warfel, 
and Zunder, each of whom has contributed something of rather defi- 
nite importance to our knowledge of one or another of the Connecticut 
poets. A less exacting man might—and some of us have been afraid that 
some less exacting man would—have made a capable contribution to liter- 
ary history simply by bringing together an integrated summary of the 
findings of these students. But Professor Howard has attempted more 
than this, in both investigation and integration. His study is essentially of 
four distinct directions which the articulate mind of New England took 
during the quarter century following the American Revolution. Avoid- 
ing on the whole the pitfalls both of oversimplification through gen- 
eralization and of too much emphasis on irrelevant biographical detail, 
Professor Howard has produced a volume which in conception may be a 
model for historians of other periods. 

Among the author’s major achievements in this study——an achieve- 
ment second perhaps only to his own common-sense interpretation of the 
mature Timothy Dwight—is his insistence on the importance of the 
common-sense philosophy of the Scotch rhetoricians, especially Lord 
Kames and Hugh Blair, in determining the climate of not only the lit- 
erary, but even the social, and perhaps the political opinion of late 
eighteenth-century New England. His findings, linked with those of 
Professor Todd in a recent issue of the New England Quarterly (XVI, 
63-90, March, 1943), if supplemented by a very much needed study of the 
influence of John Witherspoon at Princeton, may open the way to at least 
a partial revaluation of the development of early American thought. 

Yet, with all its admitted excellences, The Connecticut Wits is a puz- 
zling, perhaps even a dangerous, book. Its apparent solidity and, because 
of the relative unimportance of each of the writers studied, its permanence 
will give many of us reason to pause. Its lack of adequate annotation will 
make us, in spite of ourselves, reject conclusions because of the absence 
of demonstrated evidence, or—and here is the danger—accept them with- 
out evidence simply because Professor Howard has presented them so 
persuasively. There are dozens of unanswered questions which plague a 
student of the period, ranging all the way from “Where did Professor 
Howard find the data on Clara Baldwin and Fulton?” to “Why did he 
modernize the & when quoting Barlow’s earliest known poem?” Many 
of us will be puzzled over the statement (p. 25) that Timothy Dwight 
taught for a year at the Hopkins Grammar School, a statement which 
Charles E. Cuningham (Timothy Dwight, pp. 366-367) has recently 
gone to some pains to disprove. We may wonder what new evidence in- 
dicates that Joel Barlow did contemplate practicing law in Charleston, 
Professor Zunder (The Early Days of Joel Barlow, p. 168) to the contrary. 
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We are interested in the attribution of the long poem America to Dwight 
(pp. 83-84), in spite of Professor Tyler’s (Three Men of Letters, pp. 79-80 
n.) earlier opinion that such an attribution was “merely putting a guess 
into an affirmation.” We should like to be sure that Dwight really had 
“largely completed” Greenfield Hill “before he finished” The Triumph 
of Infidelity (p. 220). Indeed, some of us would like to know that Dwight 
did write the Triumph at all: Ezra Stiles, who had no reason to like 
Dwight, said he did; Noah Webster, Dwight’s friend and student, re- 
viewed it twice as an anonymous poem; Dwight himself, even in the face 
of point-blank public accusal, never acknowledged it. In this respect we 
should like to believe that Dwight’s authorship of the Triumph was, as 
Professor Howard says, “well known” (p. 218) among his contempora- 
ries, but our credence is shaken when we discover that the “contemporary 
whispers” (p. 217) which identified characters in this poem were not 
heard until sixteen years after it was published and, then, that they were 
not “whispers” at all, but publicly published statements emanating from a 
bitter political campaign. Most seriously, perhaps, we are bothered by the 
confident assumption (p. 104 and elsewhere) that Timothy Dwight was 
sole author of “The Friend” essays in 1786, in spite of Professor Richard- 
son’s reasoned suggestion (4 History of Early American Magazines, p. 
253 n.) that Josiah Meigs is the “more likely candidate.” 

There are in this book the inevitable number of small but verifiable 
mistakes which will creep into any work of its size: Barlow’s correspond- 
ent, for example, is William Hayley, not Haley (p. 425); the first of “The 
Correspondent” essays appeared on February 23, 1770, not February 25 
(p. 414). We have seen Dwight’s 4 Sermon on Duelling (New York, 
1805) listed as The Folly, Guilt, and Mischiefs of Duelling ... (Hartford, 
1804). As a matter of fact, a comparison of the titles listed in Professor 
Howard’s bibliographical check-list with the title pages of the books as 
they first appeared will discover a number of minor discrepancies. 
Omitted, perhaps with good, but with nevertheless unexplained reason, 
are the broadside news-carrier’s addresses for 1783 and 1784, found in the 
Burton Historical Collection, attributed to John Trumbull. Also omitted 
is mention of “The House of Sloth,” which Joseph Dennie printed in the 
Port Folio (October 13, 1804) as “By Dr. Dwight.” But more important 
perhaps are the apparently unverifiable assumptions which Professor 
Howard too often finds it necessary to make: that Timothy Dwight in 
1773 (why not in 1770 or 1775?) “had begun to fill out the large frame he 
had inherited from his father”; or that in 1785 Dwight “began to read, 
carefully perhaps for the first time, the satiric verse of other poets” (p. 
103). Examples of this sort so multiply as we progress through the book 
that our initial wonder at Professor Howard’s unique erudition may turn 
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involuntarily to a suspicion which is utterly unworthy of us. We wish, 
for our own peace of mind, that the author had made us party to his 
secrets. Scholarship, we suggest, is a more pleasant game when all cards 
are on the table. 

This inevitable suspicion with which the student of the period must 
view many of Professor Howard’s premises, will with equal inevitability 
cloud his acceptance of the conclusions, And this is very much too bad, 
because, granted the premises, Professor Howard’s summarizing interpre- 
tations are brilliant. From the point of view of exact scholarship, we 
suspect that he has jumped the gun by giving us the book he should have 
written ten years from now when he had at his disposal more of the 
results of the “bibliographical boondoggling” of which he so disapproves 
in principle and practice. 

Duke University. Lewis Leary. 


Barpara Friersenie. By Dorothy Mackay Quynn and William Rogers 
Quynn. Baltimore: Maryland Historical Society. 1942. 45 pp. $1.10. 


The South has at last caught up with Whittier’s “Barbara Frietchie.” 
It thought it never would. The poem was published in the Atlantic 
Monthly, October, 1863. The Record, Richmond, Virginia, November 26, 
1863, copying the Richmond Examiner, prints at page 221 (now before 
me) the poem, with much prologue and epilogue, the latter containing 
the following: 


A likely story, truly... . The uncultivated may pronounce this poem so much un- 
adulterated and self-evident nonsense, but the wise, the gifted, the good, know that it will 
outlive and disprove all histories, however well authenticated. ... There is danger lest the 
veritable countrymen of [Whittier] will become excessively angry with every one who dares 
to question Barbara Frietchie's unrivaled courage, or hesitate to believe that she was born 
of Yankee parents on both sides, in the centre of a pumpkin patch in New Hampshire. So 
reasonable and capable of comprehending the sober truth is posterity. 


A little heavy-handed, but undeniably true. So true, indeed, that “pos- 
terity” has reached no final conclusion for practically eighty years. True, 
Mr. Walter R. Steiner, in 1941 (“The Story of Barbara Fritchie,” Proceed- 
ings of the Charaka Club, Vol. X), demonstrated that Stonewall Jackson 
did not ride past the Frietchie house on September 10, 1862, although 
practically every other Southern commander did; but that, and the rest 
of his interesting discussion, was buried in an obscure publication, and 
not readily accessible to the wise, gifted, and good. 

And not, either, that there was not enough material about the incident. 
There was too much. Mr. Currier, in his definitive Whittier Brbliog- 
raphy (pp. 211 ff.), had listed seventy-two references to the subject. The 
trouble was that no one had digested everything, with a complete schol- 
arly approach, 
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That approach has now been given. Mr. and Mrs. Quynn, so far as 
is apparent to a layman whose chief claim to write this review is that he 
is a Whittier enthusiast and a lawyer accustomed to balance evidence, 
have examined all the relevant data. For instance, rumor has said that 
Mrs. Frietchie, who died in the December following the incident, was 
bedridden in September. The Quynns demonstrate the contrary. From 
what? The diary of her across-the-street neighbor, and the records of her 
attendance at communion. This is the sort of scholarly delving which 
makes this writer believe everything else these authors say. 


No, this account, reprinted from the Maryland Historical Magazine for 
September and December, 1942, includes all that we are ever likely to 
know about Barbara Hauer Frietchie, of German parents on both sides, 
and the subject matter of Whittier’s poem. What emerges from all this 
pro and con? Did she do it or didn’t she? The authors give no absolute 
conclusion, though what they think is decently evident. I agree with 
them. 

Some underbrush can definitely be cleared away. Stonewall Jackson, 
who had left the line of march of his troops to seek a friend, did not 
rejoin it until sixty-three yards beyond the Frietchie house. There was, 
definitely, no shooting. Mrs. Frietchie, although indubitably Whittier’s 
fourscore years and ten—in her ninety-sixth year, to be exact—always 
wore a becoming dark wig, and so did not have a “gray head.” She 
waved a Union flag violently (apparently not the one now preserved in 
Frederick) when the Northern troops entered the town three days later. 
But the point is—did she flag-wave on September ro, 1862? 

I regret to state that the weight of evidence is that she didn’t. The 
Steiner article above referred to lists ten pieces of evidence that she did, 
none of which has been subjected to cross-examination and much of 
which is too late to be of value. As its learned author truthfully says: 
“The lapse of years may make sorry havoc with our memories.” (The 
Quynns might well have discussed these collected data.) ‘The clinching 
contemporary evidence, given by the Quynns, comes from that neighbor 
right across the street, Jacob Engelbrecht, a Union sympathizer and a 
friend of Mrs. Frietchie—indeed, a pallbearer at her funeral three months 
later. Blessed man, he kept a diary. His 1862 entries in that diary say 
absolutely nothing about the incident. Writing in the diary again in 1868, 
he says that the Whittier poem is not true (his italics). He continues 
(p. 18): 


I lived directly opposite and for three days I was nearly continually looking at the Rebel 
Army passing the door and nearly the whole army passed her door, and should anything like 
that have occurred I am certain some one in our family would have noticed it. 
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Nice double evidence—negative and positive. It’s good enough for me, as 
a man somewhat used to juries. Add to this that Barbara’s obituary in the 
Frederick newspaper mentions her flag-waving when the Northern forces 
went through (all this, be it noted, before Whittier wrote the poem in 
August-September, 1863), and we see like a flash both what really hap- 
pened, and how it got transmuted into a magnificent poem. I thank the 
Quynns for belying the prophecy of the Richmond Record. 

All this, of course, is no reflection on Whittier. His facts, as stated in 
Pickard’s Life, came from an impeccable source. Others corroborated 
them. The Quynns give further corroborating evidence not known in 
1863. What difference does it make that Whittier was misinformed? 
What do we care if the schooner Hesperus was really in harbor at the 
time of that awful storm? Factual accuracy is not what makes ballads. 
Let the modern poetasters study the way Whittier shifts (I suspect quite 
unconsciously) his metrical feet in “Barbara Frietchie” for emphasis and 
variety, and they will learn how great simple poems are constructed. 

I cavil with the authors of this admirable job at only one point, and 
that is, at the spelling of their heroine’s last name. They themselves admit 
that “none of the many variations used by members of the family appears 
to have been consistently followed” (p. 3). In a receipt illustrated in Mr. 
Steiner’s article it is clearly “Fritchie.” The three autographs recorded in 
American Book Prices Current since 1923 (Gable, 1923; Gribbel, 1940; 
Kolb, 1941) are also all “Fritchie,” but each is an endorsement of a 
cheque, on the face of which the name is so spelled by the maker, which 
somewhat reduces the value of the evidence. Her husband spelled it 
“Fritchie” on the sign of his glove shop (Nixdorff, Life, Frederick, 1897). 
Nevertheless, I like to plump for “Frietchie.” We can take away Mr. 
Whittier’s factual basis, with scholastic honor to all and no disgrace to 
him, but let’s leave him his heroine’s last name. It doesn’t make any real 
difference, of course; the United States is going to continue to call her 
“Barbara Frietchie.” 


New York City. CarroLL A. WiLson. 


A Propuet anp A Pircrim. By Herbert W. Schneider and George Law- 
ton. New York: Columbia University Press. 1942. 589 pp. $5.00. 


The subtitle of this study declares it to be the “Incredible History of 
Thomas Lake Harris and Laurence Oliphant; Their Sexual Mysticisms 
and Utopian Communities Amply Documented to Confound the Skep- 
tic.” The material presented is in faithful accord with the statement, 
except, perhaps, in the final phrase, for it appears to be no part of the 
authors’ purpose to confound the skeptic, or, perchance, the believer. 
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William James called Harris “America’s best known mystic,” and 
W. B. Yeats spoke of him as “the half-charlatan American visionary.”? 
Who can doubt that he was her most sublime and sustained egotist? 
Here is no “Leatherwood God” stirring crowds to revivalist antics by a 
fervent evangelism; but a poet-prophet and author, who gave his revela- 
tions chiefly through his writings for his “family” and the public. 

The most explicit and first statement of his claim to kingship was in a manuscript en- 
titled, “The Book of O-I" (1876~), which began with the following heading for chapter one: 
“The Rise of an Omniarch: the One Path.” He wrote: “As man himself is a spiral in struc- 
ture proceeding to the vortical; so human society must be a spiral proceeding to the vortical. 
And as in every spiral there must be a first or primate of the series, so the social structure 
of humanity must center in a man of its men who is king. God save the king! Above all, 


God save that king who reconquers his orb from the slavery of hells, and reestablishes it in 
the freedom of the heavens.” 


In “The Concept of The Word,” Volume V of The Golden Child, a 
Daily Chronicle (1878), he claims that in his messages Christ had come 
again as the “living word” made “flesh,” and that the second incarnation 
had been realized in his own career and labors. Harris became not merely 
the Christ but the divine father-mother-God, the Two-in-One, in fact 
God; as such he was accepted by his followers. Gradually he ascended 
through rounds of experience and tension to the seventh round of im- 
mortality and deity. 

Oliphant, his internationally famous disciple, was a British aristocrat. 
He had served on important diplomatic missions in the Orient, the Near 
East, and Canada. He was a popular and fascinating character in literary 
and social circles at home and abroad. At the height of his career he re- 
signed his seat in Parliament and joined Harris in his community, then in 
Amenia, New York, to become an humble seeker for spiritual guidance. 

However near-impossible the whole truth may be, we are assured it 
has been given here. This is a high aim, yet it is evident, in no small 
measure, that fairness to both Harris and Oliphant has been reached. 
The authors have chosen to let them speak for themselves from their 
writings. Harris wrote almost continuously for half a century, from his 
first trance poem, Epic of the Starry Heavens (1854) to The Song of 
Theos (1903). Oliphant was also gifted in expressing his experiences and 
beliefs with his pen. There are volumes of travel and adventure, articles 
as correspondent of the Times, novels that are autobiographical, books on 
his new-found religion, such as the Sympneumata; or, Evolutionary 
Forces Now Active in Man (1885), and letters to his closest friends in 
England, during his domination by Harris and after his apostasy, when 
he became a rival in revelation. Various sources are utilized for an im- 
partial record. This impartiality is the distinct contribution which the 

1 W., B. Yeats, A Vision (New York, 1938), pp. 153-154. 
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book makes to a long and clouded history of partisan opinion and prej- 
udice. The student may follow the Harris-Oliphant phenomena in their 
many phases both occult and social. It is a ready-made clinic for the 
psychoanalyst and a handbook of bizarre religious beliefs ranging from 
orthodox evangelical faiths to a fantastic Spiritualism. 

The book is important in the religious history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The authors are fortunate that it is also intense human drama. It is 
this which carries the reader, chapter by chapter, through its occult maze. 
The scenes shift to strange lands and peoples; but for Harris, the apoca- 
lyptic seer, the great conflicts were in the realm of spirits, since he objecti- 
fied all experience in the terms of his esoteric philosophy and sexual 
mysticisms. Alas, for the Oliphants, mother, son, and wife, whether they 
were with Harris in America, or playing their parts in distant countries, 
the play was tragedy. 

Harris called his fellowship “The Brotherhood of the New Life” and 
his communities “The Use.” The most successful were at Brockton, New 
York, and Santa Rosa, California. The latter was known as Fountain 
Grove. There was also a faithful group in Glasgow, Scotland. Two 
theories were basic in all his teaching and practices. The first was Open 
Breathing or internal respiration by which the Holy Spirit was received 
and inversive forces demagnetized. The other was Counterpartal Mar- 
riage whereby mortals were joined with their true mates, however mani- 
fest, in or out of the flesh. As early as 1854, Harris proclaimed in “A 
Lyric of the Morning Land” his own marriage to Queen Lily of the Con- 
jugal Angels, He later wrote: “The manifestation of our Lord, through 
this, His first begotten resurrection pair, is exceedingly powerful; quiet 
as the rise of the sun, increasing daily in splendor as we are more inured 
and accustomed to the divine element let down from the arch-natural 
into the natural world.”? In these doctrines is seen the influence of 
Emanuel Swedenborg, though he never offered anything quite like 
Harris’s spiritistic justification of free love. 

Although much is told of the severe discipline, hard labor, and neces- 
sity for the surrender of wealth and property to participate in the ecstasies 
of the new life, yet the accounts of actual ritual and ceremonial practices 
are meager. It is explained that Harris’s records are vague as to the 
amount of knowledge pertaining to celestial sexual generation given to 
members in “The Use”; but that Oliphant wrote more freely on the sub- 
ject. Certainly the sister who told of her experience in Appendix A, had 
few inhibitions. Just what went on behind the walls of the beautiful 
Fountain Grove estate is not clear. This gave rise to criticism and slander. 


* The Lord: The Two-in-One, Declared, Manifested and Glorified (Fountain Grove, 
1876). 
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It was pointed out by some who attacked Harris that in this secrecy his 
group differed radically from the free-love community at Oneida. No 
regular religious services were held, though the Brotherhood was con- 
fessedly Christian. The absence of detail for ritualistic practices and cere- 
monies is strange as there is usually no such secrecy in Yogi systems; and 
Christian sects, as a rule, find group satisfaction in religious services at 
stated intervals. 

In the introduction, the authors say they leave to the readers “explana- 
tions, judgments, and the weighing of evidence.” For the most part they 
have adhered to this promise. In a few instances the temptation may have 
been too great, as in the following: 


Harris once maintained that “property, marriage, and the family, that triad of institu- 
tions most menaced by the revolutionary and destructive spirit of the age, are held by us to 
be of infinite authority and universal value.” Actually, however, what he did was calculated 
to undermine cach element in this trinity. 


Again, is it not implied that the hard-bargaining, shrewd businessman, 
which Harris undoubtedly was, triumphed over the mystic primate? 
Harris was in retreat in Wales in 1892, 

when a cablegram informed him that the winery at Fountain Grove had burned to the 
ground. His first thought was the following consolation from the Divine Father: 

“O son, dismiss all sense of loss, all feeling of regret upon the burning of the reservoirs 
where your Mother stored Her fluids in the wine. For the fluids elaborated in the wine are 
being drawn vitally, through atmospheric diffusions, into the bodies of many people. There- 
fore take heart and hope.” 

His second thought was to sail at once for New York. 


The purpose, of course, was to attend to his retail business of wine-selling 
in New York and to the problems arising from the loss. 

Of peculiar interest today are Oliphant’s opinions of Germain mili- 
tarists and his work for the Zionist movement in Palestine, as well as 
Harris’s relations with his Japanese followers. The reason given by some 
who left him was “simply to discharge our duty to our country.” He 
never gave up his belief in the Japanese as a chosen people. The last 
owner of Fountain Grove was an heir of Kanaye, a faithful Harrisite. 

Harris might have been a good poet if he had worked at the art and 
been less satisfied with visions. for his facility cannot be denied. If 
Oliphant had found a different guide his dreams of helpfulness might 
have proved of greater value and permanence. Of both we are reminded 
by Robert Frost’s fireflies who 


Achieve at times a very star-like start, 
Only, of course they can’t sustain the part. 


Or did they? Here is a painstaking, scholarly book—one should like to 
say, “a thriller”’—which allows one to decide the answer for himself. 
Washington, D.C. Emma CHASE. 
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Wituam Hicxune Prescorr: Representative Selections, with Introduc- 
tion, Bibliography, and Notes. By William Charvat and Michael 
Kraus. American Writers Series. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. 1943. cxlii, 466 pp. $1.50. 

This volume is a piece of flower-gathering from the eleven tomes rep- 
resenting the four major works and from the numerous shorter produc- 
tions representing the minor works of one of Massachusetts’ renowned 
historians. In gathering their honey from such a vast field the editors—one 
from the field of American literature and the other from the field of his- 
tory—were compelled to select in accordance with a plan which repre- 
sented their conceptions of value or their major interests. A list of the 
topics under which the selections were arranged reveals the nature of the 
plan. Here it is: “Theory and Practice of History,” “Philosophical Reflec- 
tions,” “Civil and Religious Polity,” “Social and Cultural History,” 
“War,” “Dramatic Scenes,” “Descriptions,” “Portraits,” “Literary Crit- 
icism,” and “Miscellaneous Topics.” The tenth and last topic is the 
most accurately labeled, although one cannot quarrel too much with the 
other labelings, once one grants the value of such anthology. 


The long introduction to the anthology, covering about one hundred 
and eighteen pages, treats the topics of Prescott’s spiritual environment, 
his scholarship, his conceptions of history, his style and manner of writ- 
ing, his political ideas, his place in literary criticism, and his general repu- 
tation. The remarks under these general topics are obviously the reactions 
of the editors from their examination of the materials that came from 
the prolific pen of the great historical scholar. It is unfortunate that the 
editors could not agree in advance of their writing whether their subject 
was one of the “precursors of romanticism” (p. xi) or whether he fitted 
“into the category of romantic historians” (p. xxxvii). Such slight incon- 
sistencies are almost inevitable in a work of joint editorship. 


A work such as this constitutes a sad commentary upon this hectic age 
in which we find ourselves. It is a lamentable pity that pseudo students 
of either literature or history should be sent to a few brief excerpts which 
have been lifted entirely out of the context into which the master placed 
them with so much care rather than to the masterpiece of the author itself. 
The result is the difference between sipping from an artificial flower and 
drinking deep from the sweetness of the natural blossom. But, alas, this 
is the day of hurried sipping! The editors are hardly at fault. 


The general format of the volume is good. Unfortunately the type is 
entirely too small for the comfort of the eye. The general editor of the 
series and the editors of this particular volume deserve severe criticism for 
their failure to use the accent properly in the writing of Spanish proper 
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names. It would have been far better to drop all accents than to misplace 
most of those employed. 


The Ohio State University. Lawrence F. Hit. 


Joun Baca McMaster, American Historian. By Eric F. Goldman. 
Philadelphia, Pa.; University of Pennsylvania Press. 1943. 149 pp. 
$2.00. 


The present reviewer had the rare good fortune to sit for one year 
(1909-1910) in the McMaster Seminar and for a triennial to enjoy the 
generous hospitality which the hosts of 2109 DeLancey Street extended to 
his small family—including an infant son. In the former, “the historian 
of the American people,” a title conceded by others than Theodore Roose- 
velt, relaxed with closed eyes during the prolonged reports of the sem- 
inar’s members—except on one occasion when the eyes popped open after 
a discouraging beginning by a gentleman of the cloth and the quiet voice 
of the master firmly announced: “You're wasting our time! I suggest 
that you look up additional material and try to organize it effectively—in 
which case we may be willing to listen to you at our next meeting. Class 
dismissed!” In the other contact, the reviewer enjoyed friendly conversa- 
tions with his mentor in the latter’s study, after postprandial social amen- 
ities en famille, in which the great historian demonstrated his talents for 
the entertainment of the infant visitor and in the first instance promptly 
carried out Mrs. McMaster’s instructions to “go to the third floor and get 
some of the toys that Phil and Bach [now college students] used to play 
with.” 

This study reveals the intricacies of such a personality, as well as the 
qualities that went into McMaster’s historical scholarship. The stimuli of 
family origins and of his New York background, his decision as a City 
College graduate of twenty—who had found little lure in his classroom 
study of history—to become an American Macaulay, his insistent labors 
toward his goal even when “teaching lunk-heads [at Princeton] to survey 
farms, and rivers, and railroads,” his success in bringing out his first 
volume while yet an instructor in civil engineering, and his later more 
settled career as writer, lecturer, and professor at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania are carefully and interestingly delineated. He was always a man of 
strong convictions, even though the volatile qualities of his personality, so 
clear in his diary and early letters, increasingly yielded to an innate ret- 
icence that grew with professional, social, and economic success. He sur- 
mounted obstacles with the same quiet determination with which he 
thwarted the uxorial edict that he limit his purchases of cigars to what 
he could carry in his pockets, by seeing that they were always well filled. 
Later he became “a man of mystery,” even to many of his colleagues. 
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Realizing the lack of and need for monographic spadework—that 
“hundreds of individuals must work up small pieces of history for one 
man to use” (p. 62)—McMaster went ahead on a sixteen-hour-a-day 
schedule to compile what proved to be a nine-volume history of the 
people of the United States from 1783 to 1865. Despite limitations in his 
research and in the effectiveness of his synthesis, when measured by 
twentieth-century standards, he achieved an epochmaking and, for his 
early volumes, a best-selling success. This was supplemented by biogra- 
phies, special works, and articles, and by numerous lectures for which he 
was in great demand, despite the admitted inadequacies of his platform 
performances. In all of these he revealed his interest in the varied constit- 
uents of society, his zeal for nationalism—and, later, for war and im- 
perialism—and his belief in the prevailing credo of a militant individual- 
ism, whether it was challenged by Western advocacy of inflation or free 
trade or by a Carnegie pension system for college professors. His Middle 
States connections, his experiences in 1878 on a summer fossil-collecting 
expedition to Wyoming and Montana, and, above all, his decision to be 
historian of the people—not of politics or politicians—account for his free- 
dom from, if not hostility to, the current New England provincialism of 
American historiography. 


Dr. Goldman has carefully analyzed McMaster’s historical technique, 
both in the light of contemporary criticisms, and in terms of present-day 
standards. If this reveals “a conspicuous casualness about borrowing,” 
with or without quotation marks or footnote citations, and if he at times 
made “flat errors of a serious nature,” it was clearly without that con- 
sciousness of sin that, in the words of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, is 
the essence of sin. It was rather a matter of proceeding to the writing of 
history—as many a journalistic venturer still does—without either an ade- 
quate conception of or a training in the principles of historical research. 
McMaster had plenty of precedent for his own lapses, even in the products 
of the pen of his much-admired Macaulay. On the other hand, it should 
be stated that he generally did not continue bad practices once called to 
his attention. It can be further said that what would be major weaknesses 
in present-day historical writing do not seriously impair the monumental 
character of McMaster’s contribution. Dr. Goldman’s analysis is thorough 
and trenchant; the reviewer, however, cannot comprehend what should be 
an important sentence: “Had he adopted the most meticulous scholarly 
method, his story of America’s past would doubtless have been influenced 
by his feelings about the present and future” (p. 123). 


Western Reserve University. ARTHUR C. Cote. 
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Tue American Spirit: A Study of the Idea of Civilization in the United 
States. Volume IV of The Rise of American Civilization. By Charles 
A. Beard and Mary R. Beard. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1942. vii, 696 pp. $5.00. 

In spite of its length, this volume quickly yields its plan to the reader. 
Proceeding from the premise that every person has a conception of him- 
self and the universe—a “world-view,” that is to say—the authors argue 
that before the end of the eighteenth century men entertained, in the 
main, three sets of world-views. One group includes the philosophies of 
renunciation, and demands withdrawal into quiescence; a second set 
glorifies the will-to-power and is exemplified today in the Nietzschean 
world-view; a third set comprises the philosophies “that proclaim the 
ethical will to overcome suffering and other evils.” Within this group 
come “nearly all the great world-views of the Western peoples, especially 
since the rise of Christianity.” By 1800 a fourth world-view had begun 
to attract the imaginations of men—the idea of civilization. 

The second chapter, “Civilization—Center of Interest,” demonstrates 
how the idea has been used during the past two decades of this century 
by all sorts of writers and thinkers as a “symbol of authority and power, 
as a magic thing under the enchantment of which [American Citizens] 
were all to live, work, learn, vote, and, if the President of the United 
States or the National Congress decreed, die.” The evidence presented in 
this chapter of the universal power of the concept today is overwhelming 
and justifies the book. 

In their third chapter the authors begin their historical survey of the 
origins of this world-view and the transformations which it has under- 
gone in America. As early as 1601, they find, to civilize had appeared in 
England with the meaning “to make civil,” to bring out of a state of 
barbarism. By the third quarter of the eighteenth century, the learned 
in France and England used the noun civilization. Boswell urged Dr. 
Johnson to insert it in the Dictionary, but the Doctor preferred the more 
old-fashioned civility. The concept of civilization, the Beards carefully 
make plain, was not the world-view of the Enlightenment, but developed 
in the time of revolution, and was first sharply defined and elaborated by 
Condorcet. : 

With these three chapters as prolegomena, the authors turn to the de- 
velopment of the idea in the United States, in order to discover what the 
content of the idea has been and is. They hold that “no idea, such as 
democracy, liberty, or the American way of life, expresses the American 
spirit so coherently .. . as does the idea of civilization.” Hence the title 
of their book. Beginning, then, with Chapter IV, “Formulation and Af- 
firmation in the Early Republic,” their method of inquiry is to collect 
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and summarize the remarks on American civilization of a given writer, 
pass on to another spokesman for the idea; then, at the chapter’s end, 
categorize the interpretations of the idea dominant in the period under 
discussion. In spite of the freshness of much of their material and the im- 
portance of the theme, it must be said that the multitude of citations 
makes one labor at times to keep hold on the thread of argument. 

The handling of the citations in some instances creates a misleading 
impression. In the early period, it is evident that a number of writers 
used civilization along with other connotative words in such a way that 
we can see that the concept was not precise in their minds. Joel Barlow 
clearly had analyzed its meaning; it is not so evident that John Adams 
had. These distinctions of comprehension and use would seem to be im- 
portant, but the Beards are not always careful to point them out. They 
are likewise at fault in occasionally making a pastiche of an author's 
work, so that he seems to have written more coherently and directly of 
American civilization than he did. A case in point is their treatment of 
two orations of George Bancroft—“The Office of the People in Art, Gov- 
ernment and Religion” and “The Necessity, the Reality, and the Promise 
of the Progress of the Human Race.” These works are fused and passages 
are transposed to present a smoothly developed exposition, and the word 
“civilization” is frequently employed to summarize Bancroft’s ideas, 
although, in the context, it is not his word. He uses it, as a matter of fact, 
only five times in the two orations and then only in incidental references. 

Another objection is more serious. In attempting to show what the 
American spirit is, the authors arrive at a kind of orthodox statement of 
the articles of the creed of American civilization. To do this they must 
make their way through a thick growth of conflicting views, for, as their 
researches show, “civilization” has been used as a norm by both sides in 
most of the issues of our national life. Many of these views, such as the 
Southern idea of an agrarian civilization based on slavery, have been 
rejected and are no longer articles in the creed. Other views, such as the 
propriety of government regulation of our economy, have been incor- 
porated into it. If American civilization is, then, essentially dynamic, by 
what logic can the authors argue that efforts “to merge it in the constructs 
of a proposed internationalism or in conceptions of Western or world 
civilization” have failed, and imply that they will continue to fail? 

In the course of their survey the Beards devote a proportionate amount 
of attention to the men of letters whose thinking was affected by the idea 
of an American civilization. I have already mentioned their treatment of 
Barlow and Bancroft. Emerson’s position was easily ascertained, since his 
views on the subject are explicit in his essay “Civilization.” The three- 
page consideration of Cooper, who certainly pondered deeply the relations 
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between the civilizations of Europe and America, is fairly perfunctory, in 
contrast with the eight pages allotted to Margaret Fuller, who, it seems, 
never articulated her ideas “under the single conception,” though “it is 
scarcely to be doubted that she was thinking in terms of civilization.” In 
line with their general tendency to play down the pessimism of many who 
have written about American civilization, the authors dismiss Henry 
Adams in four pages. There is no reference to Melville, whose works 
from Typee through Clarel show his constant brooding on the question. 
Two pages are given to Lowell. In them his acerbity when foreign critics 
questioned our right to be called civilized is noted, and the two articles 
on civilization which he published as editor of the Atlantic are cited. But 
this is not the whole story, and the rest should have been told. As he be- 
came more conservative, Lowell grew skeptical of human progress, and 
of American civilization. There would have been point in quoting from 
his letter to Henry Adams (November 30, 1886): “I am offered a thou- 
sand dollars if I will write the Preface to a book called The Progress of 
the World. I fear this may be a temptation of the Devil ... I know very 
little of the Progress of the World, and what little I know doesn’t alto- 
gether please me, as being plainly towards the Pit.” 

Of the sections which the Beards devote to the views of our men of 
letters, one, their four-page discussion of Whitman, is distinctly disap- 
pointing. Although he never analyzed the concept of civilization, as did 
Emerson—he would, of course, have been incapable of doing so—Whit- 
man had, first and last, a good deal to say on the question. The Beards 
do not seem to be aware of this fact. In quoting from his remarks about 
his Dartmouth College poem, they instance Whitman’s assertion that 
American civilization differs from other civilizations because of the im- 
pact of science on it, the nature of our political institutions, and the new 
literature of democracy, but they do not state that Whitman developed 
this idea at greater length in other places. Most curious is their omission of 
any reference to Democratic Vistas. They would have found scattered 
through that work some interesting variations on their theme: Whitman's 
dislike of the concept of culture as too shallow for use in America and his 
preference for the idea of civilization; evidence of his agreement with 
Emerson that morality is indispensable to civilization; the doctrine, a 
favorite of his, that civilization is maintained by a “rich, luxuriant, varied 
personalism.” A close examination of these four pages indicates that the 
Beards relied for information about Whitman’s views on civilization, not 
on primary sources, but on Bliss Perry’s biography. 

Despite the faults which have been instanced here, The American 
Spirit is an impressive, possibly even a significant work. To have isolated 
the concept of civilization and to have shown how powerfully it has 
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moved the American imagination, is in itself a signal service, comparable, 
in some respects, to Turner’s study of the influence of the frontier. But 
another good results from the examination of American thought from 
this particular perspective. The Beards have brought into the focus of the 
concept a number of long-neglected writers for whose recovery we can be 
grateful. 


Princeton University. Wiar Tuorp. 


Tue Year oF Decision: 1846. By Bernard DeVoto. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co. 1943. xv, 538 pp. $3.50. 


Mr. DeVoto sees the year 1846 as one of dramatic moment in our na- 
tional history. Foreign relations, what with disputes over Mexican and 
Northwestern boundaries, were tense. Domestic tranquillity was disturbed 
by insistent expansionism, the rising slavery issue, and political ambitions. 
Manifest Destiny, war, and westward migration combined to weave a 
colorful pattern, made up of diverse threads like Thoreau and Brook 
Farm, Polk, Taylor and Frémont, the Mormon migration, Parkman, war 
with Mexico, the conquest of California, the lure of Oregon lands. 

DeVoto confesses to a dual purpose in this volume: to make the . 
reader realize the Early West as personal experience, and to show how 
national destiny was involved in westward expansion. That is, this book 
may be read as dramatic literature or as history. At times, the line of 
division is not crystal clear. 

Mr. DeVoto knows his West, and he makes the most of rich material, 
gathered from an impressive amount of original documents (though his 
actual bibliography is here skimped). He attempts to rehabilitate a few 
reputations and to reconsider a few others; but, above all, to put a fateful 
year into perspective before our eyes. The threads of his tale cross and 
recross in dramatic fashion. We see mountain men, linking the original 
thirteen colonies with the vast empire. We see Parkman, not quite 
capable of grasping the significance of the Oregon Trail; Frémont, 
posing Byronically and not always with honor to himself; Taylor, raising 
for the first time an American flag upon conquered foreign soil; the Mor- 
mons, driven by terror and drawn by mysticism to a new land. We sense 
the national uneasiness over an imperialist war; yet the pride in undis- 
ciplined soldiers who cover vast marches and settle the destinies of whole 
empires in a few months. 

One emerges from this reading amazed once more at the endurance of 
these people, the ever-present pressures for food and water, the incredible 
hardships of slow motion with oxen and wagon trains over an untracked 
land. The Donner story, in DeVoto’s version, is surely one of the most 
gruesome in American history. The Mormon story is told in considerable 
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detail, with something of that curious mixture of respect and irritation 
which seems to color the pages of those who know them best. 

Amid such wealth of material, it is not surprising that the reader 
flounders on occasion in the many crosscurrents of personal and geograph- 
ical names and numerous episodes. The author sometimes expects just 
too much detailed recollection of former references in his book, and some- 
times simply deviates into obscure. writing. He assumes the reader’s 
knowledge of a vast territory, as, for example, when he apparently no- 
where explains what the Humboldt Sink is, or even which way the Hum- 
boldt River runs. (The peculiarity of Nevada is that almost none of its 
rivers find their way to the sea, but sink into the sands or end in lakes 
without outlet.) 

But these are minor cavilings over a rich and lively volume, one to be 
read for a vivid spotlighting of a moment in our history and for a 
dramatic retelling of human experience. 


University of Wyoming. Witson O. Croucu. 


AMERICAN IpgatisM. By Floyd Stovall. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press. 1943. xii, 235 pp. $2.75. 


If it had appeared without title and preface, and without an occasional 
easily overlooked pointer in the text, this book of two hundred and 
twenty-four interesting pages might almost be read as a compact résumé 
of our whole literary history. Chronological in its treatment, it covers 
almost every writer, at all mentionable, from Wigglesworth to Dos Passos, 
devoting separate chapters to Emerson and Whitman, omitting no major 
figure, and giving at least a few lines to writers as inconsiderable, at least 
for the author’s purpose, as Conrad Aiken and Joseph Hergesheimer. It 
deals not with facts but with ideas and influences, and, though in general 
without great freshness or subtlety, it is just in its exposition of these and 
sane and sensible in comment. 

However, the “essay” (as the author himself calls it) illustrates a thesis, 
the purpose being to show how American idealism grew, about the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, “to a full body of democratic faith, how it 
declined after the Civil War, and to what extent it still survives.” 

Perhaps its purpose would have been better served if many minor 
writers, like those just mentioned, and indeed some major ones having 
little relevancy to the thesis, had been omitted, to make room for fuller 
treatment of those of real importance to it. Since the thesis deals with the 
decline, the antis must of course be included—Jeffers, for example, who 
is “not a friend to American idealism,” though “his opposition is sal- 
utary.” But for the author’s purpose Irving is hardly considerable because 
he made “a fairly comfortable place for himself in the America of An- 
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drew Jackson”; or Holmes because “a democratic society must have a 
robust humor to balance the serious side of its idealism.” On the other 
hand one would like fuller treatment, for example, of Cooper, whose 
democracy is not to be questioned merely on the ground that “he was not 
an equalitarian”; and of Mark Twain, whose service in the development 
of American democracy gets scant justice. From Huck Finn and his 
friends, the king and the duke, the present writer at any rate learned an 
early and salutary lesson. 

The meanings of the terms involved—idealism, democracy, transcend- 
entalism, individualism—are ‘so fundamental that one would be grateful 
for more definition of them, particularly of the relations among them. 
These terms are all things to all men, and even Hitler, at least at one 
time, posed as a democrat. Apparently here Emerson and Whitman are 
guides and touchstones, other writers being estimated as they anticipated 
or followed these great idealists. But how comes it that Franklin can be 
a democrat without being an idealist or a transcendentalist; that Poe can 
be an idealist and “strongly transcendental in his thinking” without being 
conspicuously a democrat; or that Melville, “more than half a tran- 
scendentalist,” can lapse toward pessimism and determinism? Detail, 
qualification, and especially analysis, unnecessary in a series of lectures 
and impossible in a wide-ranging book of this length, are wanting. Good 
as this book is, a treatment less inclusive and more thoroughgoing, might 
have made it a better one. 


Cornell University. F. C. Prescorr. 


ÅNGLO-ÅMERICAN Lirerary ReraTIoNs. By George Stuart Gordon. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press. 1942. 119 pp. $1.50. 


When the late Professor Gordon, then President of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, delivered the Watson Lectures in 1931, he took for his subject 
“The Literary Relations of England and America.” His intention of 
making the lectures into a book was never carried out, so that in editing 
the present volume from Gordon’s notes Mr. R. W. Chapman had to fill 
in lacunae as best he could. In spite of the fragmentary state of the chap- 
ters, the book has some merit as a brief pioneer survey of an important 
but neglected subject. 

Of the six lectures, the first two—‘Early American Literature” and 
“The Rise of American Literature”’—contribute little that is new. The 
third and fourth—“Friendship in Letters” and “British Authors in Amer- 
ica”—are somewhat more informative. The fifth—“British Authors’ 
Copyright”—reviews good-naturedly the story of the struggle to move 
Congress to deal with the problem of international copyright. The last 
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lecture—“The Literary Hopes of America”—is negligible. Since Professor 
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Gordon had little sympathy with the new English literature of his own 
time, one could scarcely expect that he should have comprehended the 
achievements of American writers after 1910. This limitation of under- 
standing is particularly regrettable since the literary relations between 
England aud America have probably been more significant during the 
past thirty years than at any other time in our history. 


Princeton University. Wixrarp THORP. 


Tarı Tares or ArKANsAW. By James R. Masterson. Boston: Chapman 
and Grimes. 1943. xi, 443 pp. $4.00. 


This book is a contribution to American culture, and in this connec- 
tion, is to be bracketed with two other recent publications. The authors 
of these three volumes undertake, in varying degrees, to direct attention 
to the foundations of our national character. In the present volume the 
author shares the belief of his immediate predecessors that our under- 
standing of America has fallen to a base degree, and that historians of 
America are challenged to remedy the situation. Therefore this book, 
appearing at a time when writers are exploring the foundations and re- 
sources of our national life, is further evidence of growing preoccupation 
with our common heritage. 


The author does not pretend to have published another anthology of 
tall tales from the backwoods. That is, the tales included in this volume 
were not chosen because they seemed to reflect well on the collector’s skill 
as a voyager among the originals of the American hinterlands. In his 
copious notes attached to each and every chapter, it is evident that he has 
disengaged himself from Ozark “folklorists,” regionalists, and crusaders 
after the picturesque. He would also have it understood that he did not 
collect tales to underline the popular notion of Arkansas as the stepchild 
of the Union, although a casual reader of the volume, like a lady defender 
of the state whom the author mentions, may be promptly moved to “pitch 
it over the back fence.” Nor is the author especially concerned to display 
models of American humor; his theorizing on the subject is to no pur- 
pose, as is shown by his remarks on “Arkansaw” humor, which appear at 
the end of the treatise, like an afterthought. What he would have first is 
a comprehension of “Arkansaw” as a state of mind, a point of view in 
American life; “a province of humorists—of forgotten travelers, nameless 
tale-tellers, obscure pamphleteers, and unknown singers.” If this is ac- 
complished, he will be absolved from any suggestion of attack on the state 
as a political or geographical unit, for his “part in the performance has 


* Walter Blair, Horse Sense in American Humor (1942), and Constance Rourke, The 
Roots of American Culture (1942). 
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been to resurrect the ghosts of the unremembered,” and to act as “chron- 
icler of a country in the sky.” 

In his preface, the author points out that the outlines of “Arkansaw” 
began to form in the American mind more than a century ago, and they 
have been extending from that time to the present. Accordingly, he has 
not restricted his researches to a period or even a condition, but instead 
has organized his information into twenty essays which constitute a com- 
pendium of the printed sources relating to “Arkansaw” from 1821 to 1938. 
Not all of this voluminous documentation is, according to the author, of 
a literary quality, but it is evidence of independence and “shrewd percep- 
tion” which the discerning reader will identify with the sense of humor 
and the spirit of comedy. Thus the book for all of its frontier exaggera- 
tion, pawkiness, and tall talk, becomes a compilation of the imaginative 
experience of forgotten Americans. 

A book constructed according to such a theme as this must be allowed 
to stand as an admirable addition to American studies, if its ends are 
commensurate with its means. It is only too well known that the study 
of American folk culture, and of regional culture in particular, has been 
regarded as a minor practice for local enthusiasts, that anyone can collect 
folk stuff, and that the task of presenting a popular literature is simplicity 
itself when compared to the task of the social or literary historian. This 
is a point of view which the present author would seem to discourage. 
From his endeavor, it appears that the collection and presentation of a 
“people’s literature” is a high and exacting enterprise, demanding a tech- 
nical preparation and scholarly resourcefulness no different from the writ- 
ing of political or social history. The author’s lengthy explanatory notes, 
biographical and critical, which are supplementary to the main argument, 
are certain evidence of industry and zeal to explore questionable topics, 
though minor, down to che least common denominator of elucidation. 
With this sound evidence is to be counted a bibliography of twenty-nine 
pages plus an index of sixteen pages and one half. 

The method which the author follows to lend weight to his disserta- 
tion is to “let the record speak.” He declares that he included “every re- 
port or rumor of ‘Arkansaw’” that he has “seen in print. Usually I have 
let the humorists tell their own stories, with their own printers’ errors.” 
To this presentation of documentary evidence, the author has applied his 
skill of analysis and interpretation in an effort to describe the world of 
“Arkansaw,” to give it a frame and meaning. In this copious array of 
organized notes with commentaries. he has never lost sight of his original 
proposition, which was the pursuit of “Arkansaw” humor in all of its 
phases; so relentless is his pursuit of the quarry, even to an eighteenth- 
century French traveler’s display of it among the Indians. Most of the 
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chapters traffick in the tall talk of the frontier, the anecdotes, wonders, 
and marvels of the people, the reports of hunters, explorers, traders, law- 
yers, doctors. Although the author devotes only three chapters to a piece 
of authentic American folklore, The Arkansaw Traveler, the entire 
volume is a heavy collection of “Arkansaw” travelers’ accounts; the report 
is in, and the author is in effect the greatest traveler of them all, for his 
travels in “Arkansaw” have been numerous and most exacting. 

It is to be observed that the present volume of intensive study in a 
restricted area of America, like the other two recent publications, repre- 
sents one of two divergent critical views in the theory of America at the 
present time. On the one hand is the view that the nation is a world 
state, and should cultivate the international theme, submerging itself, 
politically, economically, and culturally in the crosscurrents of the world. 
This means that the “people’s literature” in America of the past and the 
present is to be disregarded in the present scheme; for, at worst, it tends 
to define the national character and separate it from the grand humanistic 
tradition of Western civilization; at best, it is but a reflection of the 
quaint or picturesque in the life of a bygone day. In other words, this 
view depends on a theory of the past, somewhat advanced by Brooks and 
Henry Adams and followed by Spengler, that a universal or “scientific” 
history is not contingent on a people’s expression, but on dominant “ideas” 
or a “time spirit.” This doctrine of universals appears to be accountable 
for much current historical theory, especially with sociologists and eco- 
nomic planners, and is in view at present. 

On the other hand, there is the view of the past, stemming from 
Herder and the romantics and amplified by Beard and Parrington, that 
the people are the source of history, and give an age its character and 
thought. This means that the study of the unremembered man may be 
a means of reforming and regenerating the present. In other words, the 
doctrine of universals in the theory of the past seems to give rise to engi- 
neers in expedience who operate on principles of compromise or “social 
adjustment”; and thus perpetuate ideas of decadence and possibly despair; 
whereas the theory of the specific instance, or evidence from the folk, may 
lead away from historical pessimism to notions of formative or creative 
intelligence applicable to present problems. This second view has been 
recently proposed by an essayist? who, discoursing on the vexed problems 
of the world, hopes that Americans will not forget their heritage of “com- 
mon sense” rooted in American soil, supplemented by their fantastical 
faith in the American brand of equality. 

The present author, although primarily concerned with conforming to 
doctoral dissertation requirements, and therefore somewhat overcome by 
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the documents, appears to be working in a respectable and valuable 
theory of the past. His work, though burdened with a ponderous style, 
is to be taken as one of many additions to a revival of American values. 
The humor of “Arkansaw” is a small part of the humorous literature that, 
according to Walter Blair, “has come as close as any kind of printed mat- 
ter to being the literature of the people.” Ironically, we read in this con- 
nection a saying of Simon Suggs, agreeing with many an “Arkansaw” 
worthy mentioned by Mr. Masterson: “Books aint fittin for nothin but 
jist to give to children goin to school, to keep ’em outen mischief.” Iron- 
ically, the only Arkansans who will care to read Mr. Masterson’s heavily 
documented? assertion that “Arkansaw” is a point of view in American 
culture, and not a political and social unit, are like him, only travelers in 
“Arkansaw.” 


University of Arkansas. Rosert L. Morais. 


° The author neglected to footnote the source of a quotation on page 242, 
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Cottecrep Poems or Henry Tuoreav. Edited by Carl Bode. Chicago: 
Packard and Company. 1943. xxii, 385 pp. Critical edition, $4.50; 
trade edition, $3.00. 


A really good edition of Thoreau’s poems has m been needed, for 
F. B. Sanborn, as Mr. Bode makes clear, was not a good editor, and 
Thoreau’s poems are important for the light they throw upon his life 
and upon his prose works. He was not at home in verse as he was in 
prose, but now and then he attained real distinction. Not often does he 
succeed in communicating deep emotion, and his technique is fre- 
quently faulty. His usual method of composing is in “flat contradiction 
of his theory of organic unity” (p. 338). Of the poem “Inspiration” the 
editor remarks: “Instead of springing from inspiration, the poem was the 
result of careful culling from a large stock of poetic stuff . . . while the 
poem in turn was culled for quatrains and couplets to fit into the prose of 
the Week” (pp. .375-376). Except for a few minor items which he was 
denied permission to publish, Mr. Bode has printed everything. Texts 
have been chosen with discrimination, and variant readings are given. 
A. brief Introduction sketches the development of Thoreau’s reputation 
as a poet. The numerous notes concern chiefly the ideas in the poems and 
their biographical connections. The editor perhaps would have done 
well had he transferred some of these materials to his Introduction, which 
is principally a discussion of the development of Thoreau’s reputation 
as a poet. For instance, considerable repetition is involved in pointing 
out in the notes Thoreau’s indebtedness to Herbert, Milton, and Words- 
worth, the poets who seem to have influenced him most. Mr. Bode, 
although he notes the influence of Mrs. Hemans on “Godfrey of Bou- 
logne,” has not recognized the opening lines of “What Sought Th[ely 
Thfu]s Afar” as coming from her poem “The Landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers in New England.” 


Tue SHocx or Recocnition: The Development of Literature in the 
United States Recorded by the Men Who Made It. Edited by Edmund 
Wilson. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 
1943. xviii, 1290 pp. $5.00. 

This anthology takes its title from Herman Melville: “For genius, 
all over the world, stands hand in hand, and one shock of recognition 
runs the whole circle round.” Mr. Wilson is interested primarily in the 
impression which the first-rate American writers made upon their peers. 
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“What I am trying to present, in fact,” he says, “is the developing self- 
consciousness of the American genius from the moment in the middle 
of the last century when we first really had a literature worth talking 
about to the moment toward the end of the second decade of ours when 
it was plain that, following the cultural slump of the period after the 
Civil War, a new movement had got under way” (p. viii). The material 
included is various: essays, monographs, memoirs, journals, letters, verse, 
etc.; but the editor, except in the case of Poe, has excluded the work of 
professional literary critics. Typical selections are Melville’s “Hawthorne 
and His Mosses” and the essays on Thoreau by Emerson and Lowell. 
Mr. Wilson has included an uncollected essay on Howells by Henry 
James, and he has reprinted in full for the first time Lowell’s essay on 
Poe in Graham’s Magazine for February, 1845. Much of the material in 
the book is valuable, and much of it, too, is otherwise out of print. Mr. 
Wilson’s brief introductions are excellent—particularly that on Poe. The 
editor’s purpose, however, it seems to me, could best have been achieved 
by severe pruning. “As a hater of extracts and omissions,” he says, “I 
have printed the whole of everything” (p. viii). Most of us hate extracts, 
too, but I can see no valid reason for reprinting the whole of Bayard 
Taylor’s Diverstons of the Echo Club, delightful though it is; nor all of 
Henry James’s Hawthorne; nor all of Howells’s My Mark Twain; nor 
all of D. H. Lawrence’s Studies in Classic American Literature; nor all 
(if indeed any) of Henry Adams’s The Life of George Cabot Lodge. 
The most useful section of the book—“Emerson and Whitman: Docu- 
ments on Their Relations (1855-88)”—is a collection of extracts and vio- 
lates his canon ot completeness. 


JOURNAL & Lerrers or Putuip Vickers Firnian, 1773-1774: A Plantation 
Tutor of the Old Dominion. Edited, with an Introduction, by Hunter 
Dickinson Farish. [Ilustrated.] Williamsburg, Va.: Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, Incorporated. 1943. xlvi, 323 pp. $4.00. 


The original edition of Fithian’s Virginia journal appeared in 1900 and 
has long been out of print. It was published by the Princeton Historical 
Association, and the editor was more interested in Princeton than in 
Virginia. The new edition includes sections omitted in the first edition 
and adds certain letters relating chiefly to Virginia and the Carter family. 
The Appendix includes a catalogue of Robert Carter’s library compiled 
by Fithian. In an excellent Introduction Dr. Farish gives a good account 
not only of Fithian and the Carters but also of cultural interests among 
the Virginia planters on the eve of the Revolution. Fithian’s own account 
of life on a Virginian plantation is of course a classic of its kind. 
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Epcar ALtan Por’s CONTRIBUTIONS To ALEXANDER’s WEEKLY MESSENGER. 
Edited by Clarence S. Brigham. Reprinted from the Proceedings of 
the American Antiquarian Society for April, 1942. Worcester, Mass.: 
American Society. 1943. 83 pp. 

From the recently acquired file of Alexander's Weekly Messenger for 
1840 in the library of the American Antiquarian Society, Dr. Brigham 
has reprinted all of the material which seems to be the work of Poe. Most 
of it is concerned with cryptography. 


Tue Year’s Work in EncuiisH Srupies, Volume XXI, 1940. Edited for 
The English Association by Frederick S. Boas. Oxford University 
Press London: Humphrey Milford. 1942 [June, 1943]. 267 pp. $3.75. 
Even in the fourth year of the war British scholars have fortunately 

been able to keep this useful annual alive and to maintain their high 

standard. This volume, which covers the first full year of the war, in- 
cludes an unexpectedly large number of items. 


A Dicrionary or American EncuisH on Historicat Principies. Com- 
piled at The University of Chicago under the editorship of Sir Wil- 
liam A. Craigie and James R. Hurlbert. Part XVIII, SNOW—TAP. 
Chicago, Ill.: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. 2165-2292. Set of 
4 volumes (20 parts), $85.00. 

An indispensable work now approaching completion. 


Tue Unirep Srares 1865-1900: A Survey of Current Literature with Ab- 
stracts of Unpublished Dissertations. Edited by Curtis Wiswell Gar- 
rison [and Others]. Volume I, September, 1941-August, 1942. Fremont, 
Ohio: The Rutherford B. Hayes-Lucy Webb Hayes Foundation. 1943. 
x, 176 pp. $1.00 a year to libraries; $.50 to students. 

This annual volume contains some excellent brief reviews of books 
and articles in the field of American history. Most of the reviews on 
literary topics are by Professor Lyon N. Richardson. Among the abstracts 
of dissertations (pp. 112-164) there are about a dozen of some interest to 
students of American literature. 


Essays AND Srupies. By Members of the Department of English, Univer- 
sity of California. University of California Publications in English, 
Volume 14. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 
1943. 239 pp. $2.00. 

Of special interest to students in the American field are B. H. Leh- 
man’s “The Development of Literary Culture in the West” and George 
R. Stewarts “What Is Named?—Towns, Islands, Mountains, Rivers, 
Capes.” 
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EXPERIMENTS IN EDUCATION. By Lane Cooper. [Cornell Studies in Eng- 
lish, Volume XXXIII] Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1943. 
x, 176 pp. $2.50. 


Of the fourteen chapters, ten are useful outlines of courses in English 
and other literatures. The other four are the title essay, “The Place of the 
Library,” “Our Plato,” and “Wordsworth on Sir Walter Scott.” “A List 
of the Writings of Lane Cooper” completes the volume. 


STEINBECK. Selected by Pascal Covici. The Viking Portable Library. New 
York: The Viking Press. 1943. viii, 568 pp. $2.00. 


“Many of the stories in this volume are quite well known and occupy 
shining niches in leading anthologies. One of the great American short 
stories, “The Red Pony,’ is here complete in four parts. From The Pastures 
of Heaven, which in reality is a series of episodes only faintly though 
subtly integrated, I have selected three stories each of which could easily 
have been expanded into a long novel. The chapters taken from Tortilla 
Flat, In Dubious Battle, The Grapes of Wrath, Sea of Cortez, The Moon 
Is Down, and Bombs Away are rounded stories inasmuch as they can be 
enjoyed without necessarily reading each work completely. Nevertheless, 
they are episodes torn (gently, I hope) from larger canvasses” (Foreword). 


Revere: War Poems. By Members of Our Armed Forces. Selected by 
Daniel Henderson, John Kieran, Grantland Rice. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company. [1943.]: xviii, 254 pp. $2.00. 


“This is a singular book. It is devoted to newly-written poems by 
men in the armed services of the United States, and it is exclusively con- 
fined to ideals and aspects of World War II.... 

“Three thousand poems from almost every front and sea came in 
response to the offer made by A. S. Barnes and Company of $1,000 in 
prize awards for the best poems written by members of our fighting 
forces. ... 

“, « . Among the many privates and sailors appear colonels, com- 


manders, majors—and one of the contributing officers is an ex-Governor” 
(Foreword). 


Coar Dust on THE Fippre: Songs and Stories of the Bituminous Industry. 
By George Korson. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1943. xvi, 460 pp. $3.50. 

This is a companion volume to the same author’s Minstrels of the 

Mine Patch, which deals with the anthracite coal miners. 
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GUIDE TO LIFE AND LITERATURE OF tHe SOUTHWEST: With a Few Observa- 
tions. By J. Frank Dobie. Illustrated. Published by The University 
of Texas Press, Austin. Special Printing for University Press in Dallas 
Southern Methodist University. 1943. 111 pp. $1.00. 


“It is designed primarily to help people of the Southwest see signifi- 
cances in the features of the land to which they belong, to make their 
environments more interesting to them, their past more alive, to bring 
them to a realization of the values of their own cultural inheritance, and 
to stimulate them to observe. It includes most of the books about the 
Southwest that people in general would agree on as making good read- 


ing” (“A Declaration”). 
J. B. H. 


RELicion anp Empire: The Alliance between Piety and Commerce in 
English Expansion 1558-1625. By Louis Wright. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press. 1943. ix, 190 pp. $2.00. 


Lectures delivered at the University of Washington in April, 1942, 
which provide interesting and valuable side lights on the American settle- 


ments as well as those elsewhere. 
C.G. 


Tue Trans-Mississipp1 West: A Guide to Its Periodical Literature (1811- 
1938). By Oscar O. Winther. Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana Univer- 
sity. [1943.] xv, 263 pp. 

A check-list of Western history consisting of magazine articles on 
various states and on special topics like “Cattle,” “Indians,” “’Transporta- 
tion,” etc. A highly useful compilation which may be of service to literary 


historians looking for background material. 
C. G. 


Tue Untrep Sonc or America. Edited and compiled by Milton T. March. 
New York: Caravan Publishing Co. [1943.] v, 517, xix pp. $4.00. 


An anthology of war poetry written, chiefly by amateurs. 
C.G: 


Come In anp Orner Poems. By Robert Frost. Selection, Biographical 
Introduction, and Commentary by Louis Untermeyer. Illustrated by 
John O'Hara Cosgrave IJ]. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
[1943.] x, 192 pp. $2.50. 

For a young reader not well acquainted with Frost’s poems this vol- 
ume offers a happy selection with commentary at once elucidative and 
ppealing. Mr. Frost is to be congratulated upon falling into such good ` 
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hands, and Mr. Untermeyer is to be thanked for the lively wisdom of his 
editorial matter. 
C. G. 


THe PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY Sociery or New York: Its First Hundred 
Years. By John Erskine. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1943. 
viii, 168 pp. $2.50. 

The history of the Society is neatly outlined, and special attention 1s 
given to a description of its activities in very recent years. A list of the 
compositions performed at the Subscription Concerts from 1917 to 1942 is 
added. 

C.G, 


THe Unirep STATES GOVERNMENT As PusLisHeR. By LeRoy Charles Mer- 
ritt. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. [1943.] xv, 179 pp. 
$2.00. 


Contains in Chapter I a history of the publishing activities of the U.S. 
Government. Most of the work is of the analytical variety, with numerous 
tables. One of the tabulations (p. ror) shows that of the total number of 
public documents from 1899 to 1939 the percentage classified as “Humani- 
ties and Social Science” is as follows: 

(1899) 21/100%; (1909) 0%; (1919) 24/100%; 
(1929) 1%; (1931) 1 59/100%3 (1933) 33/100%; 
(1935) 46/100%; (1937) 29/100%: (1939) 36/100%. cg 


Bret Harre or tHE Orp West. By Alvin F. Harlow. New York: Julian 
Messner, Inc. [1943.] ix, 307 pp. $2.50. 
A fictionalized biography with special emphasis upon Harte’s days in 


California. An excellent book for students of the high-school level. 
C.G. 


Crrizen Tom Pame. By Howard Fast. New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce. [1943.] 341 pp. $2.75. 


A novel based on the life of Tom Paine. 
C.G. 


THoreau. By Henry Seidel Canby. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
[1943.] viii, 508 pp. $2.50. 
A reprint of Mr. Canby’s well-known biography, issued at a more 
popular price. 


C. G. 
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FAVORITE AMERICAN PLAYS oF THE NINETEENTH CentuRY. Edited with an 
Introduction by Barrett H. Clark. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univer- 


sity Press. 1943. xxvii, 553 pp. $3.75. 


Nine of the most popular plays represented in the twenty-volume 
series of “America’s Lost Plays” are reprinted here, along with The 
Mighty Dollar, by Benjamin E. Woolf, previously unavailable. The au- 
thors represented are John A. Stome, Frank Murdoch, Charles Fechter, 
Dion Boucicault, Bronson Howard, Bartley Campbell, Charles H. Hoyt, 
Edward M. Alfriend, A. C. Wheeler, and David Belasco. 

C. G. 


SELECTED WRITINGS AND SPEECHES oF ABRAHAM Lincotn. Edited by T. 
Harry Williams. Chicago: Packard and Company. [1943.] lxv, 269 
Pp. 95 cents. 

An excellent selection with editorial matter modeled somewhat on the 


fashion of the “American Writers Series.” 
C.G. 


WE Who Are America. By Kenneth Dexter Miller. New York: Friend- 
_ ship Press. [1943.] ix, 181 pp. 

America viewed as an immigrant nation, with stress on the obligations 
of the churches. The author is President of the New York City Mission 


Society. 
C.G. 


Mary Mares Donc or Sr. NicHoras. By Alice B. Howard. New York: 
Julian Messner, Inc. [1943.] 256 pp. $2.50. 


A biography of Mary Dodge written in a simple and entertaining style 


for children. 
C.G. 


TWENTIETH Century Purosopuny: Living Schools of Thought. Edited 
by Dagobert D. Runes. New York: Philosophical Library. [1943.] 
571 pp. $5.00. 

Contains essays by Roscoe Pound, George Santayana, William P. 
Montague, John Dewey, and others. The purpose of the volume is to 
have “the representatives of various schools and movements state their 
case, leaving it to the student to draw his conclusions and find or rectify 
his position.” 

C. G. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check-list has been compiled by the Committee on 
Bibliography of the American Literature Group of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association: Gay W. Allen (Bowling Green State University), 
Walter Blair (University of Chicago), Ashbel Brice (Duke University), 
Herbert R. Brown (Bowdoin College), Guy A. Cardwell, Jr. (Tulane 
University), Chester T. Hallenbeck (Queens College), Ima H. Herron 
(Southern Methodist University), Robert J. Kane (Ohio State Univer- 
sity), Ernest L. Marchand (Stanford University), J. H. Nelson (Uni- 
versity of Kansas), Robert L. Shurter (Case School of Applied Science), 
Herman E. Spivey (University of Florida), C. Doren Tharp (University 
of Miami), Frederick B. Tolles (Swarthmore College), Theodore A. 
Zunder (Brooklyn College), and Lewis Leary (Duke University), chair- 
man. 

Items for the check-list to be published in the January, 1944, issue of 
American Literature may be sent to the temporary chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Herbert R. Brown, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 


I. 1609-1800 


[BartraM, Witiiam] Scudder, Harold H. “Bartram’s “Travels’: A Note 
on the Use of Bartram’s “Travels’ by the Author of ‘Nick of the 
Woods.’” Notes & Queries, CLXXXIV, 154-55 (March 13, 1943). 

Bird drew from Bartram’s description of the pugnacious behavior 
of alligators for his account of the antics of a frontier braggart in 
Chapter III of Nick of the Woods. 

[Carey, MatHew] Kenney, Lawrence J. “Mathew Carey.” Hist. Bul. 
XXI, 61, 64 (March, 1943). 

[FrengEavu, Purp] Holbert, George K. “Barney, Forgotten Hero.” Ky. 
State Hist. Soc. Reg., XLI, 138-146 (April, 1943). 

The naval hero celebrated by Freneau in “The Sailor’s Invitation.” 

[Hopxinson, Francis} Leary, Lewis. “Francis Hopkinson, Jonathan 
Odell, and “The Temple of Cloacina.” Amer. Lit, XV, 183-191 (May, 
1943). 

It was believed by some of Hopkinson’s contemporaries that either 
Jonathan Odell or William Franklin wrote the profane parody of 
“The Temple of Minerva.” 

{Hupsarp, Wittiam] Murdock, Kenneth B. “William Hubbard and the 
Providential Interpretation of History.” Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc., LU, 


Pt. 1, 15-37 (April, 1942). 
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Suggests that Hubbard, in his interpretation of history, does not 
seem to have leaned so heavily on the theory of divine providence 
as did his contemporaries. 

[JerFERson, THomas] Becker, Carl. “What Is Still Living in the Po- 
litical Philosophy of Thomas Jefferson?” Amer. Hist. Rev, XLVII, 
691-706 (July, 1943). 

In respect to the form of government as distinct from its function 
and to the rights to be secured as distinct from the institutional forms 
for securing them, Jefferson’s political philosophy is valid for our time. 

Bourgin, Frank P. and Merriam, Charles E. “Jefferson as a Planner of 
National Resources.” Ethics, LIM, 284-292 (July, 1943). 

Bowers, Claude G. “Jefferson and the Freedom of the Human Spirit.” 
Ethics, LIII, 237-245 (July, 1943). 

Chinard, Gilbert. “Jefferson Among the Philosophers.” Ethics, LIH, 
255-268 (July, 1943). 

Commager, Henry Steele. “Thomas Jefferson Still Survives.” Pub. 
Weekly, CXLIII, 1504-1506 (April 10, 1943). 

Kallen, H. M. “The Arts and Thomas Jefferson.” Ethics, LIII, 269-283 
(July, 1943). 

Jefferson’s esthetic involved a dissolution of classical attitudes in 
pioneer sentiments and practices: freedom and courage gave meaning 
to his philosophy of art. 

Smith, T. V. “Thomas Jefferson and the Perfectibility of Man.” Ethics, 
LII, 293-310 (July, 1943). 

Jefferson did not see how to further human perfectibility save by 
fostering the life of the imagination. 

Schneider, Herbert W. “The Enlightenment of Thomas Jefferson.” 
Ethics, LIII, 246-254 (July, 1943). 

Jefferson, who was more concerned with being enlightened than 
in preaching enlightenment, was a worthy representative in an age of 
cosmopolitan enlightenment. 

Wright, Louis B. “Thomas Jefferson and the Classics.” Proc. Amer. 
Phil. Soc, LXXXVII, 223-233 (July, 1943). 

Vitality was the most significant quality of Jefferson’s classicism. 

[Lez, Artur] Smith, Glenn Curtis. “Dr. Arthur Lee: Political Pamph- 
leteer of Pre-Revolutionary Virginia.” Madison Quar., Ill, 130-137 
(May, 1943). 

Author of “The Monitor’s Letters,” Virginia Gazette, February 25- 
April 28, 1768. 

[Maruer, Corron] Rice, Howard C. “Cotton Mather Speaks to France: 
American Propaganda in the Age of Louis XIV.” New Eng. Quar., 
XVI, 198-233 (June, 1943). 
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Mather’s Une Grande Voix du Ciel a la France (1725), a plea for 
French Protestants, reveals his energy as a propagandist. 

[OpeL., JonarHan] See above, s.v. Hopkinson, Francis. 

[Parne, Tuomas] Penniman, Howard. “Thomas Paine—Democrat.” 
Amer. Pol. Sc. Rev., XXXVII, 244-262 (April, 1943). 

An analysis of Paine’s political creed, based primarily on the ar- 
ticles and pamphlets written after 1791. 

[SewaLL, SamueEL] Harden, Julia Woodhouse. “Judge Sewall and Anti 
slavery Sentiment in Colonial New England.” Negro Hist. Bull., VI, 
125, 143 (March, 1943). 

[Smiru, SAMUEL Sransore] Bowers, Davis F. “The Smith-Blair Cor- 
respondence, 1786-1791.” Princeton Univ. Libr. Chron, IV, 123-134 
(June, 1943). 

Description of a collection of correspondence between Smith and 
Susan Shippen Blair, his cousin: the collection includes twenty-one 
manuscript poems. 

[Taytor, Epwarp] Johnson, Thomas H. “Some Edward Taylor Glean- 
ings.” New Eng. Quar., XV], 280-296 (June, 1943). 

A selection of unpublished verses from the Taylor manuscript. 

{ Woorman, Jonn] Tolles, Frederick B. “Free Produce, Undyed Clothing, 
and Beards: the Testimonies of Joshua Evans.” Friends Intelligencer, 
C, 378 (June, 1943). 

John Woolman was anticipated in his most striking testimonies 
by his neighbor Joshua Evans, author of an interesting journal. 

{ MisceLitangous| Carleton, Phillips D. “The Indian Captivity.” Amer. 
Lit., XV, 169-180 (May, 1943). 

Like the Icelandic sagas, American tales of captivity tell of the 
settlement of new lands and the violence that attended that settlement: 
“these captivities deserve better treatment as literature; they are . . . 
unique, vigorously written narratives containing in their painful real- 
ism, their simple unaffected prose, their revelation of pioneer people, 
the virtues of true literature.” 

Thompson, C. Seymour. “The Darby Library in 1743.” Univ. of Pa. Libr. 
Chron., XI, 15-22 (April, 1943). 

The first purchase of books for the Darby (Pennsylvania) Library 
Company. 

Wheeler, J. T. “Reading and Other Recreations of Marylanders, 1700- 
1776.” Md. Hist. Mag., XXXVII, 167-180 (June, 1943). 

Continued from the issue of March, 1943. 
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[Avcorr, Louisa May] Stern, Madeleine B. “Louisa Alcott, Trouper.” 
New Eng. Quar., XVI, 175-197 (June, 1943). 

Louisa Alcott’s youthful passion for drama is later reflected in 
melodramatic elements, skillful dialogue, and numerous references to 
amateur theatricals in her writings. 

. “The Witch’s Cauldron to the Family Hearth.” More Books, 
XVIII, 363-380 (Oct. 1943). 

Louisa May Alcott’s literary development, 1848-1869. 

[Birp, R. M.] See above, s.v. Bartram, WILLIAM. 

[Griswotp, R. W.] McCusker, Honor. “The Correspondence of R. W. 
Griswold.” More Books, XVIII, 323-333 (Sept. 1943). 

The sixth installment of a catalogue of the Griswold correspond- 
ence. 

[Emerson, R. W.] Henry, Myrtle. “Independence and Freedom as Ex- 
pressed and Interpreted by Ralph Waldo Emerson.” Negro Hist. Bul., 
VI, 173-174 (May, 1943). 

[Hawrnorne, Natuaniet] Hall, Lawrence Sargent. “Hawthorne: Critic 
of Society. The Making of an American Philosophy.” Sat. Rev. of 
Lit., XXVI, 28, 30, 32 (May 22, 1943). 

[Ler Ricrarp] Lee, Richard. “Narrative of Richard Lee.” Proc. Vt. 
Hist. Soc, XI, 77-94 (June, 1943). 

A reprint of the 1821 autobiography of the New England farmer, 
preacher, and pewterer (1747-1823). To be concluded. 

[Lowext, J. R.] Duncan, Edgar Hill. “Lowell’s ‘Battle of the Kettle and 
Pot.” Amer. Lit, XV, 127-138 (May, 1943). 

A “translation, with scholia,” of “Kettelopotomachia,” Lowell’s 
mock-epic Latin poem in macaronic hexameters. 

[Poz, E. A.] Anon. “Poe a Bricklayer in 1834?” Amer. Notes & Queries, 
HI, 36 (June, 1943). 

A discussion of a “short factual squib” from the Century of No- 
vember, 1875, asserting that the writer had been told that Poe worked 
in a brickyard in 1834. 

Boll, Ernest. “The Manuscript of The Murders of the Rue Morgue, and 
Poe’s Revisions.” Mod. Phil., XL, 302-315 (May, 1943). 

The holograph “shows us in detail how Poe’s painstaking critical 
genius, transforming every keenly sensed flaw into a spur, drove his 
creative art to its greatest efforts.” 

Brigham, Clarence S. “Edgar Allan Poe’s Contributions to Alexander’s 
Weekly Messenger.” Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc., LII, Pt. 1, 45-125 (April, 
1942). 
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Reprints all of Poe’s identifiable articles that appeared in Alex- 
anders Weekly Messenger between December 6, 1839, and May 6, 
1840: many of the articles are cryptograms solved by Poe. 

Gregory, Horace. “Within the Private View.” Partisan Rev., X, 263-274 
(May-June, 1943). 

Thoughts on re-reading Poe’s poetry. 

Lograsso, Angeline H. “Poe’s Piero Maroncelli” PMLA, LVIII, 780- 
789 (Sept. 1943). . 

Biographical notes on the poet, musician, and composer whom 
Poe discussed in the Literati (June, 1846). 

Mabbott, T. O. “Evidence That Poe Knew Greek.” Notes & Queries, 
CLXXXV, 39-40 (July 17, 1943). 

The evidence is found in Poe’s handling of some lines from 
Callimachus’s “Hymn to Apollo” in a criticism of Lever’s Charles 
O'Malley in Graham’s Magazine for March, 1842. 

-——., “The First Publication of Poe’s ‘Raven.’” Bul. of N. Y. Pub. 
Libr., XLVII, 581-584 (August, 1943). 

Offers evidence to prove that the first publication of Poe’s “The 
Raven” in a book was not in his The Raven and Other Poems but in 
George Vanderhoff’s A Plain System of Elocution, “several weeks or 
months” before Poe’s volume appeared. 

. “Poe’s Original Conundrums.” Notes & Queries, CLXXXIV, 
328-329 (June 5, 1943). 
Reprints two sets of conundrums which Poe contributed to the 
Philadelphia Saturday Museum on March 25 and April 1, 1843. 
. “Poe’s To Helen.” Explicator, I, 60 (June, 1943). 
Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. “What Poe Knew About Cryptography.” PMLA, 
LVHI, 154-779 (Sept., 1943). 

Study of fifteen articles on ciphers in Alexander's Weekly Mes- 
senger for 1840 and of Poe’s writings on ciphers in Graham’s Maga- 
zine for 1841, with a consideration of “The Gold Bug” as “a climax to 
his cryptographic writing.” 

[SeaLsrieLp, Cuartes] McMillan, James B. “Lexical Evidence from 
Charles Sealsfield.”. Amer. Speech, XVIII, 117-127 (April, 1943). 

Notes on additional words from Sealsfield, to supplement the 

study of J. T. Krumpelmann in 1941. 
[Sımms, W. G.] Higham, John W. “The Changing Loyalties of William 
Gilmore Simms.” Jour of So. Hist., IX, 210-223 (May, 1943). 
The novelist’s transformation from a Nationalist to a Secessionist. 
[Srows, Harrier Beecner] Bellows, Silence Buck. “Paging Sam Law- 
son.” Chr. Se. Monitor, XXXV, 8 (Aug. 11, 1943). 
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Mrs. Stowe in Sam Lawson’s Fireside Stories (1871) “captured and 

placed between covers the essence of an era, a locality, and a people.” 

Fleming, Beatrice Jackson. “Harriet Beecher Stowe, Militant Dreamer.” 
Negro Hist. Bul., V1, 195-196 (June, 1943). 

A brief biographical sketch, terminating with Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

[THorrau, H. D.] Berry, Edmund G. “Thoreau in Canada.” Dalhousie 
Rev., XXIII, 68-74 (April, 1943), 

A summary of Thoreau’s own account of his visit to Canada in 
September and October of 1850. 

Leach, Joseph. “Thoreau’s Borrowings in “Walden.” Notes & Queries, 
CLXXXIV, 269 (April 24, 1943). 

The quatrain in Walden (Riverside ed., 1893, p. 139) is found in 
Thomas Evans’s Old Ballads, London, 1810, I, 248, where it is said to 
be from the Muses Garden (1610) by Robert Jones. 

Manning, Clarence A. “Thoreau and Tolstoi.” New Eng. Quar., XVI, 
234-243 (June, 1943). 

Although the similarities in the ideas of Thoreau and Tolstoi are 
striking, their backgrounds, hypotheses, and their attitudes toward cul- 
ture and life in general are very different. 

[‘Trorre, T. B.] Blair, Walter. “The Technique of the Big Bear of 
Arkansas.” Southwest Rev., XXVIII, 426-435 (Summer, 1943). 

The artistic structure of Thorpe’s 1841 tale is notable for its story 
within a story richly depicting the varied aspects of frontier life, for 
its details of Arkansas scenery, and for its effective contrasts in lan- 
guage. 

[Wiet, Winam] Hubbell, Jay B. “William Wirt and the Familiar 
Essay in Virginia.” Wiliam and Mary Col. Quar, XXII, 136-152 
(April, 1943). 

An identification of the writers of three important series of essays 
that appeared in the Richmond newspapers during the first two 
decades of the nineteenth century. 

fMiscettangous] Holbrook, Stewart H. “Brook Farm, Wild West Style.” 
Amer. Mercury, LVI, 216-223 (Aug., 1943). 

The anarchist colony of Home, Washington, achieved as much 
personal freedom as could be had in the current state of society. 

Leary, Lewis. “Wordsworth in America: Addenda.” Mod. Lang. Notes, 
LVIII, 391-393 (May, 1943). 

With some limited popularity at the very beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, Wordsworth slowly lost ground in America. 

Pochmann, Henry A. “The Hegelization of the West.” American-Ger. 
Rev., IX, 24-31 (June, 1943). 
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The relation between New England transcendentalism and the St. 
Louis Movement in philosophy, literature, and education and, some- 
what later, the interactions between the latter and the Concord School 
of philosophy bring into the limelight the “hierarchs” Emerson and 
William Torrey Harris, “ably supported” by Alcott and Henry Con- 
rad Brokmeyer. 

. “Plato and Hegel Contend for the West.” American-Ger. Rev., 

IX, 8-13 (Aug., 1943). 

The intellectual controversy in 1866 between Alcott, the Platonist, 
and Brokmeyer, the Hegelian. 
Wesley, Thomas J. “The Conversational Club.” New Eng. Quar., XVI 

296-298 (June, 1943). 

The Club was a last rallying point for the proponents of intuitive 
philosophy during the last days of militant transcendentalism. 





I. 1870-1900 


[Cremens, S. L.] Brownell, George Hiram. “From ‘Hospital Days.’” 
Twaintan, Il, 1-5 (March, 1943) and 46 (April, 1943). 

An attempt to prove that the anonymous author of Hospital Days— 
it is suggested that it may be Jane Stuart Woolsey—plagiarized a pas- 
sage from Clemens. 

. “The Home of the Prodigal Son.” Twatnian, Il, 1-3 (April, 
1943). 
Reprint of a sketch published in the Alta California on February 
9, 1868, but omitted from Innocents Abroad. 
. “Mark Twain’s Eulogy on the ‘Reliable Contraband.” Twainian, 
II, 1-3 (June, 1943). 

A reprint of a magazine article on rumor in war-time. 

———.. “Twain’s Version of Hamlet.” Twainian, II, 4-6, (June, 1943) 

——. “The Winner of the Medal.” Twainian, Il, 1-4 (May, 1943). 

. “‘An Important Question’ Settled.” Twainian, Il, 1-5 (Feb. 
1943). 

A Twain letter located in the Cincinnati Evening Chronicle, and a 
possibly authentic sketch, “Sociable Jimmy,” place of publication un- 
known. 

Chubb, Percival. “Mark Twain at Sundown.” Mark Twain Quar. V, 
15-16, 18 (Spring, 1943). 
Reminiscences of a late meeting. 
|Clemens, S. L.] “I Shall Probably See Stormfield but Seldom Here- 
after.” Twainian, II, 4-6 (May, 1943). 
A letter to Paine, dated February 5, rgro. 
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Ferguson, De Lancey. “Mark Twain’s Lost Curtain Speeches.” So. Atl. 
Quar., XLII, 262-269 (July, 1943). 

Reprinted with critical comments are three curtain speeches made 
by Mark Twain to commemorate presentations of the dramatized The 
Gilded Age and Ah Sin. 

Troxell, Gilbert McCoy. “Samuel Langhorne Clemens, 1835-1910.” Yale 
Univ. Libr. Gaz., XVIII, 1-5 (July, 1943). 

An account of the Frear Collection of Twain material. 

[ Dickinson, Emity] Arnold, Helen H. “‘From the Garden We Have 
Not Seen’: New Letters of Emily Dickinson.” New Eng. Quar., XVI, 
363-375 (Sept. 1943). 

Fourteen brief notes written by the poet in the early 1850’s reveal 

a definite turning toward cryptic and restrained forms of expression. 

[Harre, Brer] Weber, Carl J. “Harte and Hardy.” Colby Libr. Quar., 
1, 57-58 (Oct., 1943). 

Bret Harte reveals his admiration of The Return of the Native in 
a letter written in 1879 from Crefeld, Germany. 

[Howe, Juria Warp] Orcutt, William Dana. “From My Library Walls.” 
Chr. Sc. Monitor, XXXV, 6 (Aug. 3, 1943). 

The author recalls having had tea with Julia Ward Howe in her 
Beacon Street home, at which time she explained to him the origin 
of the inspiration for the “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

[James, Henry] Anon. “Henry James: Citizen of Two Countries.” Lon- 
don Times Lit. Sup., April 17, 1943, pp. 188, 190. 

A centenary tribute stressing James’s Anglo-American vision. 

Barzun, Jacques. “James the Melodramatist.” Kenyon Rev., V, 508-521 

(Autumn, 1943). 

James’s characters turn out either good or bad, a moral attitude 
which, taken with the author’s addiction to violent plots, makes him 
a melodramatist. 

Blackmur, R. P. “In the Country of the Blue.” Kenyon Rev., V, 595-617 
(Autumn, 1943). 

James portrayed the artist chiefly during his intermediate dubious 
period because the only possible portrait to paint of the artist is that of 
a failure: in his full maturity, James took the artist for granted. 

Bynner, Witter. “On Henry James’s Centennial: Lasting Impressions of 
a Great American Writer.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., XXVI, 23, 26, 28 (May 
22, 1943). 

Notes on their friendship. 

Daiches, David. “Sensibility and Technique: Preface to a Critique.” 
Kenyon Rev., V, 569-579 (Autumn, 1943). 
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James’s moral sense is dependent on his sense of esthetic signifi- 
cance; his technical skill enables him to make convincing a personal 
moral interpretation of human behavior. 

Edel, Leon. “Henry James and the Poets.” Poetry, LXII, 328-334 (Sept., 
1943). 

Recent poems on Henry James are deserved because of his pas- 
sionate search for artistic forms expressive of the complexities of life 
and thought, and because of the intensity of his embrace of the ar- 
tistic life. 

Fergusson, Francis. “James’s Idea of Dramatic Form.” Kenyon Rev., 
V, 495-507 (Autumn, 1943). 

James’s ideas of form and techniques of presentation in his critical 
prefaces and his last group of novels throw as much light on drama 
as on fiction. 

Matthiessen, F. O. “James and the Plastic Arts.” Kenyon Rev., V, 533- 
550 (Autumn, 1943). 

No one in American literature made so much out of the role of the 

multiple observer as did James; he saw both with and through his eyes. 
Orcutt, William Dana. “From My Library Walls.” Chr. Sc. Monitor, 
XXXV, 7 (Aug. 17, 1943). 

Remembrances of associations with the novelist, and impressions 
of the manner in which James and his style affected the literature of 
his time. 

Porter, Katherine Anne. “The Days Before.” Kenyon Rev., V, 481-494 
(Autumn, 1943). 
Nothing supplanted James’s early attachments and admirations. 
Rahv, Philip. “The Heiress of All the Ages.” Partisan Rev., X, 227-247 
(May-June, 1943). 

Critical consideration of James’s heroines. 

Russell, John. “Henry James and the Leaning Tower.” New Statesman 
and Nation, XXV, 254-255 (April 17, 1943). 

Unpublished letters from James to Edward Warren illuminate his 
attitude toward the war, toward France, and toward his naturaliza- 
tion. 

Smith, Logan Pearsall. “Notes on Henry James.” Atlantic Monthly, 
CLXXII, 75-77 (Aug. 1943). 
Recollections of London conversations with the novelist. 
. “Slices of Cake.” New Statesman and Nation, XXV, 367-368 
(June 15, 1943). 
Reminiscences of James’s last years. 
Sweeney, John L. “The Demuth Pictures. 
(Autumn, 1943). 





Le] 


Kenyon Rev., V, 522-532 
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Demuth’s water colors throw light on James’s literary method by 
illustrating it through an analagous approach in the materials of an- 
other art. 

Swinnerton, Frank, and others. “Henry James Number.” Mark Twain 
Quar., V, 1-10 (Spring, 1943). 

Tributes by Frank Swinnerton, Carl J. Weber, Blanche Colton 
Williams, Elizabeth Jordan, Marie Belloc Lowndes, Mazo de la Roche, 
Cyril Clemens, John R. Adams, and Lord Halifax. 

Vivas, Eliseo. “Henry and William James: Two Notes.” Kenyon Rev., 
V, 580-594 (Autumn, 1943). 

Although the contrast between Henry’s moral vision and William’s 
moral theory is sharp, the novelist illustrates his brother’s doctrine of 
the stream of consciousness and “pure experience.” . 

Warren, Austin. “Myth and Dialectic in the Later Novels.” Kenyon Rev., 
V, 551-568 (Autumn, 1943). 

James achieved in his maturity a series of “metaphysical” novels in 
which, working as a poet, he incarnates the interrelations between the 
conscious and the unconscious, the social and subjective. 

Wells, H. G. “Wells and Henry James.” New Statesman and Nation, 
XXV, 385 (June 12, 1943). 

A brief letter, in which Wells insists that his pen portrait of James 

was “good-tempered puying.” 

[James, WittraM] See above, s.v. Vivas, Eliseo. 

[Lanzer, Stoney] Moore, Elizabeth Haley. “Sidney Lanier.” Ala. Hist. 
Quar., V, 35-46 (Spring, 1943). 

A biograpical sketch. 

[Merve Herman] Wells, Henry W. “Herman Melville’s Clarel.” Col. 
Eng., IV, 478-483 (May, 1943). 

American critics, once they become seriously aware of Clarel, will 
recognize it as “one of the really great long poems written in this 
country and one of the most truly indigenous in its scope and style.” 

(Wurman, Warr] Anon. “A Canadian Interview with Walt Whitman.” 
Amer. Notes & Queries, III, 19-24 (May, 1943) and 35-36 (June, 1943). 

Interviews with Whitman reprinted from the London (Ontario) 
Free Press and from the London (Ontario) Advertiser of June 5, 
1880. 

Bradley, Sculley. “Walt Whitman and the Postwar World.” So. At. 
Quar., XLII, 220-224 (July, 1943). 

Whitman not only warned of the Civil War, but also “foresaw 
something like the present world crisis and he formulated the social 
creed for which we now fight and the hope that we cherish for the 
future of the world.” 
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Dykes, Eva Beatrice. “Democracy and Walt Whitman.” Negro Hist. 


Bul., VI, 175-177 (May, 1943). 
Whitman’s dual attitude toward the Negro. 
Eastman, Max. “Walt Whitman: Poet of Democracy.” Reader’s Digest, 
XLII, 29-33 (June, 1943). 
Freedman, Florence B. “Walt Whitman and Heinrich Zschokke: A 
Further Note.” Amer, Lit., XV, 181-182 (May, 1943). 
The files of the Brooklyn Evening Star and of the Brooklyn Eagle 
reveal that Whitman was acquainted with Zschokke’s works as early 
as 1845 or 1846. 
Hubach, Robert R. “Walt Whitman Visits St. Louis, 1879.” Missouri 
Hist. Rev, XX XVII, 386-393 (July, 1943). 
A detailed account of the poet’s “last trip to the West.” 
[ Miscettangous] Coad, Oral Sumner. “The First Century of the New 
Brunswick Stage. Part IH.” Jour. of the Rutgers Univ. Libr, VI, 52- 
57 (June, 1943). | 
The years 1872 and 1873. 
Sedgwick, Ellery. “Second Growth in New England: There Were Real 
Giants in Those Days.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 10-12 (May 22, 1943). 
Harvard in the 18g0’s. 
Spencer, Benjamin T. “A National Literature: Post-Civil War Decade.” 
Mod. Lang. Quar., IV, 71-86 (March, 1943). 
This postwar literary nationalism was “less ardent and naive than 
that of the Jacksonian era.” 


IV. 1900-1943 


[Apams, Anpy] Borland, Hal. “The Magnetic West.” N. Y., Times Book 
Rev., August 15, 1943, pp. 6, 18. 

Adams was a factual critic of the cow-country who wrote “his- 
torical novels while the history was so fresh that virtually nobody else 
saw it for what it was.” 

[ANDERson, MaxweLL] Geismar, Maxwell. “Maxwell Geismar Writes of 
Anderson’s ‘Winesburg. ” N. Y. Times Book Rev., July 18, 1943, p. 4. 

[Dunsar, P. L.] Daniel, Theodora W. “Paul Lawrence Dunbar and the 
Democratic Ideal.” Negro Hist. Bul., VI, 206-208 (June, 1943). 

Dunbar’s more serious poems in literary English and some of his 
prose tales call attention to the “failings of American democracy as 
applied to his race.” 

[EpMonps, Warrer D.] Edmonds, Walter D. “A Novelist Takes Stock.” 
Atlantic Monthly, CLXXII, 73-77 (July, 1943). 
Edmonds explains informally his method of writing novels. 
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[Euor, T. S.] Waggoner, Hyatt Howe. “T. S. Eliot and The Hollow 
Men.” Amer. Lit., XV, 101-126 (May, 1943). 

“Taught by his philosophical studies, especially by Bradley, Bergson, 
and Hume, that science does not tell the whole truth . . . holding 
scientism false, materialistic naturalism unendurable, and modern 
secularism the tragic result of the joint domination of these two, Eliot 
has intensified the dichotomy between naturalism and supernaturalism 
which it was the chief effort of the late nineteenth century to break 
down.” 

[Dos Passos, Jonn] McHugh, Vincent. “Dos Passos Trilogy Revalued.” 
N. Y. Times Book Rev., Sept. 5, 1943, p. 8. 

It is “still a picturesque monument to the past.” 

[Dreiser, THeopore| Farrell, James T. “James T. Farrell Revalues 
Dreiser’s ‘Sister Carrie’ ” N. Y. Times Book Rev., July 4, 1943, p. 3. 

[Frosr, Roserr] Morse, Stearns. “The Wholeness of Robert Frost.” Va. 
Quar. Rev., XIX, 412-416 (Sept., 1943). 

Frost is more than a poet: he is a whole man. 

[Hemineway, Ernest] Farrell, James T. “Ernest Hemingway, Apostle 
of a ‘Lost Generation.” N. Y. Times Book Rev., Aug. 1, 1943, pp. 
6, 14. 

[Hursron, Zora Neare] Gloster, Hugh M. “Zora Neale Hurston, Novel- 
ist and Folklorist.” Phylon, IV, 153-159 (Second Quar., 1943). 

Miss Hurston’s chief works present “a unique amalgam of folk- 
lore and fiction.” 

[Jerrers, Ropinson] Johnson, William Savage. “The ‘Savior’ in the 
Poetry of Robinson Jeffers.” Amer. Lit., XV, 159-168 (May, 1943). 

The “Savior,” in opposition to the “Hermit,” toils fruitlessly and 
sacrifices himself needlessly in his effort to save a doomed mankind. 

[O’Nemxz, Evcens] Eaton, Walter Pritchard. “The Eugene O'Neill Col- 
lection.” Yale Univ. Libr. Gaz., XVII, 5-8 (July, 1943). 

In the Yale University Library. 

[Pounp, Ezra] Tichenor, George H. “This Man Is a Traitor.” PM, 
August 15, 1943, Pp 3-5. 

Anecdote and exposition for the general reader. 

[Rosinson, E. A.] Daunier, Louise. “The Pernicious Rib: E. A. Robin- 
son’s Concept of the Feminine Character.” Amer. Lit, XV, 139-158 
(May, 1943). 

“Love, as one aspect of the Life Tragedy, is itself tragic. ... Woman 
it is—the ‘pernicious rib~—who proffers to man the golden apple 
plucked from a tree of questionable knowledge. And the gates of the 
Eternal Garden are closed thereafter to both.” 
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Sutcliffe, W. Denham. “The Original of Robinson’s Captain Craig.” 
New Eng. Quar., XVI, 407-431 (Sept., 1943). 

A biographical sketch of Alfred Louis. 

[Sanppurc, Cart] Bas, Ralph R. “Sandburg’s Early Lynching.” Expli- 
cator, I, 67 (June, 1943). 

[Sanrayana, Grorce| Gray, J. Glenn. “Plato the Greek and Santayana 
the Cosmopolitan.” Amer. Scholar, XII, 186-204 (Spring, 1943). 

The writings of the artist philosophers Plato and Santayana im- 
press one with certain likenesses of genius; but Plato is the visionary 
yet sane perfectionist, Santayana the quiet mystic, voicing satisfaction 
with that which is. 

[Saroyan, Witt1AM] Rahv, Philip. “William Saroyan: A Minority Re- 
port.” Amer. Mercury, LVII, 371-377 (Sept., 1943). 

Saroyan’s vogue is an index of the decay of values and taste to 

which American literature has recently been subjected. 
[Sremnpeck, Jonn] Baker, Carlos. “‘In Dubious Battle’ Revalued.” N. 
Y. Times Book Rev., July 25, 1943, pp. 4, 16. 
[Miscettangous]| Allen, Charles. “The Advance Guard.” Sewanee Rev., 
LI, 410-429 (Summer, 1943). 
A study of “little” magazines, from 1912 to the present. 
Beiswanger, George. “The Playwright’s Company.” Theatre Arts, 
XXVII, 299-311 (May, 1943). 
Founded in 1938 by Maxwell Anderson and others. 
Bowyer, John Wilson. “Conflict in the South: A. Challenge to Southern 
Conservatism.” Southwest Rev., XVIII, 252-266 (Spring, 1943). 
Recent books show timely trends of thinking in the South. 
Cowley, Malcolm. “The Literary Business in 1943.” New Republic, CIX, 
417-419 (Sept. 27, 1943). 

Publishing in wartime. 

DeVoto, Bernard, “The Easy Chair.” Harper's Mag., No. 1114, 437-440 
(March, 1943). 

After World War I most American writers were not a part of, 
or sympathetic to, the life of which they wrote: perhaps after the 
present war there will be greater humility, tolerance, and intelligence. 

Fillmore, Parker. “Records of the MacDowell Club.” N. Y. Hist. Soc. 
Bul., XXVII, 69-70 (July, 1943). 

From its beginning in 1906 to its disbanding in 1942. 

Frantz, Adolf I. “The Poetry of the Airways.” So. Atl. Quar., XLII, 
172-178 (April, 1943). 
On new verse celebrating the airplane. 
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Heilman, Robert B. “Artist and Patria.” Sewanee Rev, LI, 382-389 
(Summer, 1943). 

Advocates of the supernationalist, God-Bless-America type of lit- 
erature forget that the artist best succeeds when he is artist first and 
citizen second. 

Sickels, Eleanor M. “Prophets, of Man.” Col. Eng., IV, 469-478 (May, 
1943). 

American poetry from 1910 to 1920 has a quality of faith, a re- 
freshing note which prompts the choice of the term “crusading” to 
the decade which produced it. 


V. GENERAL 


Anon. “Guide to Depositories of Manuscript Collections in New York 
State (Exclusive of New York City): Supplement No. 2.” N. Y. Hist., 
XXIV, 417-422 (July, 1943). 

Bond, Donald F. “Anglo-French and Franco-American Studies: A Cur- 
rent Bibliography.” Romantic Rev, XXXIV, 154-172 (April, 1943). 
Davidson, Levette J. “Songs of the Rocky Mountain Frontier.” Calif. 

Folklore Quar., Il, 89-112 (April, 1943). 

. “Western Campfire Tales.” Calif. Folklore Quar., II 177-190 

(July, 1943). 

. “Moron Stories.” So. Folklore Quar, VII, 101-104 (June, 1943). 

. Dorson, Richard M. “Jonathan Draws a Long Bow.” New Eng. Quar. 
XVI, 244-279 (June, 1943). 

Tall tales are not the exclusive property of the frontier: they ap- 
pear everywhere in the United States. 

Jobin, Antoine J. “Present and Future Trends in French Canadian Na- 
tionalist Literature.” French Rev., XVI, 312-318 (Feb., 1943). 

The patriotic and bucolic themes will continue, the religious in- 
spiration will endure, interest in timely subjects will be lively, and 
further development of the novel may be expected. 

Jones, Joseph, Atwood, E. Bagby, and Dobbie, Elliot, V. K. “Bibliog- 
raphy [Linguistics].” Amer. Speech, XVIII, 142-146 (April, 1943). 

Mochlenbach, Arthur Henry. “The German Drama on the New Orleans 
Stage.” La. Hist. Quar., XXVI, 361-627 (April, 1943). 

From 1839 to 1890, including a chronological list of plays. 

Roach, George W., and others. “Preliminary Check List of Batavia Im- 
prints, 1819-1876.” N. Y. Hist., XXIV, 423-432 (July, 1943). 

Sandoz, Mari. “Some Tall Tales of Nebraska.” Nebraska Hist, XXIV, 
57-58 (Jan.-March, 1943). 
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Spiegelman, Julia. “Seventy-five Years of Freedom.” Chr. Se. Monitor, 
XXXV, 7, 14 (Aug. 14, 1943). 
The achievement of the American Negro in music, art, and litera- 
ture forms a noteworthy record. 
Weiss, Harry B. “A Brief History of American Jest Books.” Bul. of N. 
Y. Pub. Libr., XLVII, 273-289 (April, 1943). 
From 1774 to the present. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Executive Council of the Modern Language Association has 
authorized, through the year 1946, a joint-subscription rate of $7.20 
for PMLA and American Literature. All checks and orders are to 
be addressed to Professor Lyman R. Bradley, Treasurer, roo Wash- 
ington Square East, New York, N. Y. 

The Duke University Press offers to students (graduate and un- 
dergraduate) who wish to subscribe to American Literature a special 
subscription price of $2.00 a year. Subscriptions must be accom- 
panied by an endorsement from the instructor in charge of the 
student’s work in American Literature. Blanks may be secured 
from the Duke University Press, Durham, N. C. 

J. B. H. 


THE RECEPTION OF THE GRAPES OF 
WRATH IN OKLAHOMA 


MARTIN STAPLES SHOCKLEY 
University of Oklahoma 


OST OF US remember the sensational reception of The 

Grapes of Wrath (1939), Mr. Westbrook Pegler’s column 
about the vile language of the book, Raymond Clapper’s column 
recommending the book to economic royalists, Mr. Frank J. Tay- 
lor’s article in the Forum attacking factual inaccuracies, and the edi- 
torial in Collier’s charging communistic propaganda. Many of us 
also remember that the Associated Farmers of Kern County Cali- 
fornia, denounced the book as “obscene sensationalism” and “propa- 
ganda in its vilest form,” that the Kansas City Board of Education 
banned the book from Kansas City libraries, and that the Library 
Board of East St. Louis banned it and ordered the librarian to burn 
the three copies which the library owned. These items were carried 
in the Oklahoma press. The Forum’s article was even reprinted in 
the Sunday section of the Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman on 
October 29, 1939, with the editor’s headnote of approval. 


With such publicity, The Grapes of Wrath sold sensationally in 
Oklahoma bookstores. Most stores consider it their best seller, ex- 
cepting only Gone With the Wind. One bookstore in Tulsa re- 
ported about one thousand sales. Mr. Hollis Russell of Stevenson’s 
Bookstore in Oklahoma City told me, “People who looked as 
though they had never read a book in their lives came in to buy it.” 


Of thirty libraries answering my letter of inquiry, only four, 
including one state college library, do not own at least one copy of 
the book, and the Tulsa Public Library owns twenty-eight copies. 
Most libraries received the book soon after publication in the spring 
of 1939. Librarians generally agreed that the circulation of The 
Grapes of Wrath was second only to that of Gone With the Wind, 
although three librarians reported equal circulation for the two 
books, and one (Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College) 
reported The Grapes of Wrath their most widely circulated volume. 
The librarians often added that many private copies circulated 
widely in their communities, and some called attention to the ex- 
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traordinary demand for rental copies. A few libraries restricted 
circulation to “adults only.” About half the libraries mentioned 
long waiting lists, Miss Sue Salmon of the Duncan Public Library 
reporting that “Even as late as the spring of 1940 we counted 75 
people waiting.” Mrs. Virginia Harrison of A. and M. College 
stated that the four copies there “were on waiting list practically 
the entire time up to March 19, 1941.” After over two hundred 
students had signed the waiting list for the two copies in the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma library, faculty members donated several ad- 
ditional copies to the library. 

The Grapes of Wrath was reviewed throughout Oklahoma to 
large and curious audiences. A high-school English teacher wrote 
that he had reviewed the book three times, at a ladies’ culture club, 
at a faculty tea, and at a meeting of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, receiving comments ranging from one lady’s opinion that 
Ma Joad was a “magnificent character,” to a lawyer’s remark that 
“Such people should be kept in their place.” When Professor J. P. 
Blickensderfer reviewed the book in the library at the University 
of Oklahoma, so many people were turned away for lack of stand- 
ing room that he repeated the review two weeks later, again to a 
packed audience. 

Much of what has passed in Oklahoma for criticism of The 
Grapes of Wrath has been little or nothing more than efforts to 
prove or to disprove the factual accuracy of Steinbeck’s fiction. One 
of the minority supporters of the truth of Steinbeck’s picture of 
the Okies has been Professor O. B. Duncan, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at A. and M. College. In an interview widely 
printed in Oklahoma newspapers, Professor Duncan discussed the 
economic and social problems which are involved. 


The farm migrant as described in Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath, Dun- 
can said, was the logical consequence of privation, insecurity, low in- 
come, inadequate standards of living, impoverishment in matters of 
education and cultural opportunities and a lack of spiritual satisfaction. 

“I have been asked quite often if I could not dig up some statistics 
capable of refuting the story of the Grapes of Wrath,” Duncan related. 
“It cannot be done, for all the available data prove beyond doubt that 
the general impression given by Steinbeck’s book is substantially re- 
liable.” 


* Oklahoma City Times, Feb. 5, 1940. 
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Billed as “The one man, who above all others, should know 
best the farm conditions around Sallisaw,” Mr. Houston Ward, 
county agent for Sequoyah County, of which Sallisaw is the county 
seat, spoke over radio station WKY in Oklahoma City on March 
16, 1940, under the sponsorship of the State Agriculture Depart- 
ment. Under the headline “Houston B. Ward ‘Tells All’ About 
The Grapes of Wrath,” the press quoted Mr. Ward on these in- 
accuracies: 

Locating Sallisaw in the dust bowl region; having Grandpaw Joad 
yearning for enough California grapes to squish all over his face when 
in reality Sallisaw is in one of the greatest grape growing regions in 
the nation; making the tractor as the cause of the farmer’s dispossession 
when in reality there are only 40 tractors in all Sequoyah county... . 
“People in Sequoyah county are so upset by these obvious errors in the 


book and picture, they are inclined to overlook the moral lesson the 
book teaches,” Ward said.? ; 


Numerous editorials in Oklahoma newspapers have refuted or 
debunked Steinbeck by proving that not all Oklahomans are Joads, 
and that not all Oklahoma is dust bowl. The following editorial, 
headed “GRAPES OF WRATH? OBSCENITY AND INACCURACY,” is quoted 
from the Oklahoma City Times, May 4, 1939: 


How book reviewers love to have their preconceived notions about 
any given region corroborated by a morbid, fialthily-worded novel! It is 
said that Grapes of Wrath, by John Steinbeck, shows symptoms of becom- 
ing a best seller, by kindness of naive, ga-ga reviewers. It pictures Okla- 
homa with complete and absurd untruthfulness, hence has what it takes. 
That American literary tradition is still in its nonage . . . is amply proved 
by the fact that goldfish-swallowing critics who know nothing about 
the region or people pictured in a novel accept at face value even the 
most inaccurate depiction, by way of alleged regional fiction. No, the 
writer of these lines has not read the book. This editorial is based upon 
hearsay, and that makes it even, for that is how Steinbeck knows 
Oklahoma. 


Mr. W. M. Harrison, editor of the Oklahoma City Times, de- 
voted his column, “The Tiny Times,” to a review of the book on 
May 8, 1939. He wrote: 


Any reader who has his roots planted in the red soil will boil with 
indignation over the bedraggled, bestial characters that will give the 


2 Fbid., March 16, 1940. 
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ignorant east convincing confirmation of their ideas of the people of 
the southwest... . If you have children, I’d advise against leaving the 
book around home. It has Tobacco Road looking as pure as Charlotte 
Bronte, when it comes to obscene, vulgar, lewd, stable language. 


Usually the editors consider the book a disgrace to the state, and 
when they do not deny its truth they seek compensation. One 
editor wrote: ‘ 


Oklahoma may come in for some ridicule in other states because 
of such movie mistakes as Oklahoma Kid and such literature as the 
current Grapes of Wrath. Nationally we may rank near the bottom in 
the number of good books purchased, and in the amount we pay our 
teachers. But when the biggest livestock and Four H club show comes 
along each year the nation finds out that somebody amounts to some- 
thing in Oklahoma.’ 


On September 25, 1941, during the Oklahoma State Fair, the 
Daily Oklahoman, of Oklahoma City, carried a large cartoon show- 
ing the Oklahoma farmer proudly and scornfully reclining atop a 
heap of corn, wheat, and pumpkins, jeering at a small and an- 
guished Steinbeck holding a copy of The Grapes of Wrath. The 
caption: “Now eat every gol-durn word of it.” 

Considerable resentment toward the state of California was felt 
in Oklahoma because California had stigmatized Oklahoma by 
calling all dust bow! migrants—even those from Arkansas and 
Texas—“Okies.” One lengthy newspaper editorial was headed 
“So California Wants Nothing But Cream’* and another “It’s 
Enough to Justify a Civil War.”” On June 13, 1939, the Daily Okla- 
homan carried under a streamer headline a long article on the 
number of Californians on Oklahoma’s relief rolls. In Tulsa, em- 
ployees of the Mid Continent Petroleum Company organized the 
Oklahoma’s California Hecklers Club, the stated purpose being to 
“make California take back what she’s been dishing out.” The 
club’s motto was “A heckle a day will keep a Californian at bay.” 
A seven-point program was adopted, beginning, “Turn the other 
cheek, but have a raspberry in it,” and ending, “Provide Chamber 
of Commerce publicity to all Californians who can read.”® The 
Stillwater Gazette in editorial approval wrote of the club: “The 


? Ibid., Dec. 5, 1939. * Ibid., Nov. 28, 1938. 
€ Ibid., Aug. 6, 1938. * Stillwater Gazette, April 26, 1940. 
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Grapes of Wrath have soured and this time it’s the Californians 
who'll get indigestion.” 

Numerous letters from subscribers have appeared in newspapers 
throughout Oklahoma. Some are apologetic, some bitter, some vio- 
lent. A few have defended Steinbeck, sympathized with the Joads, 
and praised The Grapes of Wrath. Some take the book as text for 
economic, social, or political preachments. Miss Mary E. Lemon, of 
Kingfisher, wrote: 


To many of us John Steinbeck’s novel, The Grapes of Wrath, has 
sounded the keynote of our domestic depression, and put the situation 
before us in an appealing way. When the small farmers and home 
owners—the great masses upon which our national stability depends— 
were being deprived of their homes and sent roaming about the country, 
knocking from pillar to post; when banks were bursting with idle 
money, and insurance companies were taking on more holdings and 
money than they knew what to do with, Steinbeck attempted a sym- 
pathetic exposition of this status.® 


Mr. P. A. Oliver, of Sallisaw, wrote no less emphatically: 


The Grapes of Wrath was written to arouse sympathy for the millions 
of poor farmers and tenants who have been brought to miserable ruin 
because of the development of machinery. ... The people are caught 
in the inexorable contradiction of capitalism. As machinery is more 
and more highly developed, more and more workers are deprived of 
wages, of buying power. As buying power is destroyed, markets are 
destroyed. As the millions of workers are replaced by machinery in the 
industrial centers, the markets over the world collapse. The collapse of 
world markets destroyed the market for the cotton and vegetables pro- 
duced by the poor farmers and tenants of Sequoyah county. Sequoyah 
county is a part of the world and hence suffered along with the rest 
of the capitalistic world in the collapse of capitalistic business. The day 
of free enterprise is done. The day of the little farmer is done. Had it 
not been for government spending, every farmer in the United States, 
every banker, every lawyer, every doctor, and all other professional 
workers and wage earners would long since have joined the Joads on 
the trail of tears. Better do some serious thinking before you ridicule 


the Joads.® 


From September 22 to 25, 1940, a Congressional committee 
headed by Representative Tolan of California held hearings in 


1 Ibid. ° Oklahoma City Times, Dec. 22, 1939. 
° Sallisaw Democrat-American, March 28, 1940. 
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Oklahoma’s capitol investigating the problem of migratory workers. 
Apparently Oklahoma viewed with suspicion this intrusion, for 
as early as August 16, a newspaper editorial stated that 


Anticipating an attempt to “smear” Oklahoma, Governor Phillips 
is marshalling witnesses and statistics to give the state’s version of the 
migration. He has called on Dr. Henry G. Bennett and faculty mem- 
bers of the Oklahoma A. and M. college to assist in the presentation. 
Oklahoma has a right to resent any undue reflections on the state. If 
the hearing develops into a mud-slinging contest, Oklahoma citizens 
have a few choice puddles from which to gather ammunition for an 
attack on the ham-and-egg crackpot ideas hatched on the western 
coast, 1° 


On September g the Daily Oklahoman of Oklahoma City car- 
ried a story giving the names of the members of the committee 
which the governor had appointed to prepare his report. The 
paper stated that “Governor Phillips announced his intention to 
refute the ‘Okies’ story when the committee of congressmen come 
here to study conditions causing the migration.” During the hear- 
ings, front-page stories kept Oklahomans alert to Steinbeck’s guilt. 
On September 20 the Daily Oklahoman reported with apparent 
relief that “The fictional Joad family of The Grapes of Wrath 
could be matched by any state in the union, according to testi- 
mony.” Next morning the same paper’s leading editorial on 
“Mechanized Farms and ‘Okies’” stated that mechanized farming 
was not reponsible for conditions represented in The Grapes of 
Wrath. The editorial concluded, “It is a disagreeable fact, but one 
that cannot be ignored by men earnestly seeking the truth wherever 
found, that two of the chief factors that produce ‘Okies’ are AAA 
and WPA.” 

Under the heading “‘Grapes’ Story Arouses Wrath of Gov- 
ernor,” the Oklahoma City Times on October 2, 1939, printed the 
story of a correspondence between His Excellency Leon C. Phil- 
lips, Governor of Oklahoma, and an unnamed physician of Detroit, 
Michigan. The unnamed physician wrote, as quoted in the paper: 

“Is it at all conceivable that the state of Oklahoma, through its cor- 
porations and banks, is dispossessing farmers and sharecroppers . .. ? 
I am wondering whether you, my dear governor, have read the book 
in question.” To which the governor warmly replied: “I have not read 


10 Payne County News (Stillwater), Aug. 16, 1940. 
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the thing. I do not permit myself to get excited about the works of any 
fiction writer. In Oklahoma we have as fine citizens as even your state 
could boast. ... I would suggest you go back to reading detective 
magazines... .” 


The following news item is quoted from the Stillwater Gazette 
of March 23, 1940: 


Thirty-six unemployed men and women picketed Oklahoma’s state 
capitol for two hours Saturday calling on Governor Phillips to do some- 
thing about conditions portrayed in John Steinbeck’s novel, The Grapes 
of Wrath. One of their signs stated “Steinbeck told the truth.” Eli 
Jaffee, president of the Oklahoma City Workers’ alliance, said that “we 
are the Okies who didn’t go to California, and we want jobs.” Phillips 
refused to talk with the group. He said that he considered that the 
novel and the movie version of the book presented an exaggerated and 
untrue picture of Oklahoma’s tenant farmer problem as well as an 
untruthful version of how migrants are received in California. 


If His Excellency the Governor had been reticent as a critic of 
literature, the Honorable Lyle Boren, Congressman from Okla- 
homa, was no way abashed. The following speech, reprinted from 
the Congressional Record, was published in the Daily Oklahoman, 
January 24, 1940: 

Mr. Speaker, my colleagues, considerable has been said in the cloak- 
rooms, in the press and in various reviews about a book entitled The 
Grapes of Wrath. I cannot find it possible to let this dirty, lying, filthy 
manuscript go heralded before the public without a word of challenge 
or protest. 

I would have my colleagues in congress, who are concerning them- 
selves with the fundamental economic problems of America know that 
Oklahoma, like other states in the union, has its economic problems, 
but that no Oklahoma economic problem has been portrayed in the low 
and vulgar lines of this publication. As a citizen of Oklahoma, I would 
have it known that I resent, for the great state of Oklahoma, the impli- 
cations in that book. ... 

I stand before you today as an example in my judgment, of the 
average son of the tenant farmer of America. If I have in any way 
done more in the sense of personal accomplishment than the average 
son of the tenant farmer of Oklahoma, it has been a matter of circum- 
stance, and I know of a surety that the heart and brain and character of 
the average tenant farmer of Oklahoma cannot be surpassed and prob- 
ably not equalled by any other group. 
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Today, I stand before this body as a son of a tenant farmer, labeled 
by John Steinbeck as an “Okie.” For myself, for my dad and my 
mother, whose hair is silvery in the service of building the state of 
Oklahoma, I say to you, and to every honest, square-minded reader in 
America, that the painting Steinbeck made in his book is a lie, a black, 
infernal creation of a twisted, distorted mind. 

Some have blasphemed the name of Charles Dickens by making 
comparisons between his writing and this. I have no doubt but that 
Charles Dickens accurately portrayed certain economic conditions in 
his country and in his time, but this book portrays only John Steinbeck’s 
unfamiliarity with facts and his complete ignorance of his subject... . 

Take the vulgarity out of this book and it would be blank from 
cover to cover. It is painful to me to further charge that if you take 
the obscene language out, its author could not sell a copy... . 

I would have you know that there is not a tenant farmer in Okla- 
homa that Oklahoma needs to apologize for. I want to declare to my 
nation and to the world that I am proud of my tenant-farmer heritage, 
and I would to Almighty God that all citizens of America could be as 
clean and noble and fine as the Oklahomans that Steinbeck labeled 
“Okies.” The only apology that needs to be made is by the state of 
California for being the parent of such offspring as this author... . 


Just nine days after Congressman Boren’s speech had appeared 
in print, a long reply by Miss Katharine Maloney, of Coalgate, ap- 
peared on the Forum page of the Oklahoma City Times. I quote 
a few brief excerpts from Miss Maloney’s letter: 


If Boren read The Grapes of Wrath which I have cause to believe 
he did not, he would not label John Steinbeck a “damnable liar.” John 
Steinbeck portrayed the characters in his book just as they actually are. 
. . » Why, if Boren wants to bring something up in congress, doesn’t 
he do something to bring better living conditions to the tenant farmer? 
... This would make a better platform for a politician than the book. ... 


Not only politics, but the pulpit as well were moved by the book. 
One minister in Wewoka was quoted as praising it as a “truthful 
book of literary as well as social value, resembling in power and 
beauty of style the King James version of the Bible.”** His was 
decidedly a minority opinion. The other extreme may be repre- 
sented by the Reverend W. Lee Rector, of Ardmore, who considered 
The Grapes of Wrath a “heaven-shaming and Christ-insulting 
book.” As reported in the press, the Reverend Mr. Rector stated: 


*) Letter in my possession. 
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“The projection of the preacher of the book into a role of hypocrisy 
and sexuality discounts the holy calling of God-called preachers. .. . 
The sexual roles that the author makes the preacher and young women 
play is so vile and misrepresentative of them as a whole that all readers 
should revolt at the debasement the author makes of them.” The pastor 
complained that the book’s masterly handling of profanity tends to 
“popularize iniquity” and that the book is “roo percent false to Chris- 
tianity. We protest with all our heart against the Communistic base 
of the story. ... As does Communism, it shrewdly inveighs against the 
rich, the preacher, and Christianity. Should any of us Ardmore preachers 
attend the show which advertises this infamous book, his flock should 
put him on the spot, give him his walking papers, and ask God to 
forgive his poor soul.”?* 


Other Oklahomans resented the filming of the story. Mr. Reo 
M’Vickn wrote the following letter, which was published in the 
Oklahoma City Times on January 26, 1940: 


After reading the preview of Grapes of Wrath (Look, January 16) 
I think the state of Oklahoma as a whole should take definite steps to 
prevent the use of the name of our state in such a production. They 
are trying to disgrace Oklahoma and I for one am in favor of stopping 
them before they get started. 


Oklahoma Chambers of Commerce had already tried to stop 
the filming of the picture. The following story is taken from the 
Oklahoma City Times, August 7, 1939: 


Neither Stanley Draper, secretary-manager of the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce, nor Dr. J. M. Ashton, research director of the 
State Chamber of Commerce, wants Twentieth Century Fox Corpora- 
tion to make Grapes of Wrath in the “dust bowl.” . . . Enough fault 
was found with the facts in Joseph [ste] Steinbeck’s book on the “okies.” 
. . . So the two Chamber of Commerce men think someone should 
protest the inaccurate and unfair treatment the state seems to be about 
to receive in the filming of the picture. Draper is going to suggest the 
mayor of Oklahoma City protest, and Ashton will ask the governor to 
do likewise... . 


On September 1, 1941, the Daily Oklahoman carried a four- 
column headline, “Lions to Attack ‘Okie’ Literature.” The news 
story described the nature of the attack: 

12 Oklahoma City Times, March 30, 1940. 
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Those who write smart and not so complimentary things about Okla. 
homa and Okies had better watch out, because the 3-A district governor 
of Oklahoma Lions clubs and his cabinet, at their first session here 
Sunday, discussed an all-out counter-offensive. . . . The district governoi 
and a dozen members of his cabinet agreed in their meeting at the 
Skirvin hotel that something should be done to offset Grapes of Wrath 
publicity. . . 2% 


The opinions and incidents which I have presented are repre- 
sentative, by no means inclusive. There are, I should say, two main 
bodies of opinion, one that this is an honest, sympathetic, and 
artistically powerful presentation of economic, social, and human 
problems; the other, the great majority, that this is a vile, filthy 
book, an outsider’s malicious attempt to smear the state of Okla 
homa with outrageous lies. The latter opinion, I may add, is fre- 
quently accompanied by the remark: “I haven’t read a word of it, 
but I know it’s all a dirty lie.” 

The reception of The Grapes of Wrath in Oklahoma suggests 
many interesting problems, particularly pertinent to contemporary 
regional literature in America. Any honest literary interpretation 
of a region seems to offend the people of that region. Ellen Glas- 
gow, though herself a Virginian, has been received in her native 
state with a coolness equal to the warmth with which Virginians 
have welcomed Thomas Nelson Page. Romanticizers of the Old 
South are local literary lions, while authors who treat contemporary 
problems are renegades who would ridicule their own people for 
the sake of literary notoriety. 

A tremendous provincial self-consciousness expresses itself in 
fierce resentment of “outsiders who meddle in our affairs.” One 
consistent theme in the writings of Oklahomans who attacked The 
Grapes of Wrath was that this book represents us unfairly; it will 
give us a lot of unfavorable publicity, and confirm the low opinion 
of us that seems to prevail outside the state. Rarely did someone 
say, “We should do something about those conditions; we should 
do something to help those people.” Generally they said, “We 
should deny it vigorously; all Oklahomans are not Okies.” 

Properly speaking, The Grapes of Wrath is not a regional novel; 
but it has regional significance; it raises regional problems. Eco- 


18 The governor of district 3-A of the Lions clubs of Oklahoma is Dr. Joseph H, 
Marshburn, Professor of English in the University of Oklahoma. 
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nomic collapse, farm tenantry, migratory labor are not regional: 
problems; they are national or international in scope, and can never 
be solved through state or regional action. But the Joads ‘represent 
a regional culture which, as Steinbeck shows us, is now rapidly 
disintegrating as the result of extra-regional forces. It may well be 
that powerful extra-regional forces operating in the world today 
foreshadow the end of cultural regionalism as we have known it 
in America. 


THE BALLAD OF CAPTAIN KII 


WILLARD HALLAM BONNER 
University of Buffalo 


HE NEW YORK sea captain and pirate, Willia: 
hanged at Execution Dock, London, at low tide 
noon of May 23, 1701. The proceedings against him h 
and notorious. The actions for which he was tried F 
more notorious—one involving murder and five, pirac’ 
had been brief, brilliant in the beginning and catast: 
end. The general excitement at the time of his exect 
during his imprisonment in London had been at feve: 
- sip went to work, and the wildest tales of Kidd’s wu 
wealth were believed. Kidd was exhibited, as was the 
a fee while he was still in prison. Upon his death, 1 
counts both factual and fictitious appeared. There ` 
five accounts of the trial proceedings. The articles « 
between Captain Kidd and his Whig backers were 
several forms. At least five broadsides appeared at 
execution. Two were prepared by Paul Lorrain, the N 
lain, featuring the behavior upon the scaffold of Kid 
seven other men executed with him. The chaple 
stressed the corruptness of Kidd, his defiant stubl 
drunken condition, and his spectacular second hanging 
by the breaking of the rope the first time. The three 
sides were Captain Kid’s Farewel to the Seas, a ballad; 
the Death of Capt. William Kidd in rough couplets 
logue Between the Ghost of Captain Kidd and the N 
Strand. Of all these, the ballad only was destined to 
“accounts” became matters of record and biography. 
flourished. It was so popular in the Colonies wher 
established his home, and it was so changed through 
ditions that it became a definite part of American > 
folklore. It thus became one of America’s first ba 
larger legend of his exploits may be considered our first 
Captain Kidd had gone out from New York in 16¢ 

of high degree, bearing King William’s own commi: 
Captain Tew and certain other Madagascar pirate: 
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ruining the East Indian trade. Kidd’s reputation had been bright. 
He had been respected and trusted both in England and the Col- 
onies. He had been publicly rewarded for maritime services to the 
Crown. He had been given a new ship, the Adventure Galley, for 
his last great enterprise; and, when he left England at least, he had 
had a hand-picked crew. The greatest men in the English govern- 
ment were his co-adventurers. Yet instead of taking the Mada- 
gascar pirates, he had at first left them pretty much alone. Then, 
after most of his crew had gone over to the pirates, he had frat- 
ernized over the cup with them and exchanged gifts. His crew 
had, furthermore, mutinied at sea and had so itched to go free- 
booting for themselves that not even the mortal disciplining of 
an impudent gunner had deterred them. Thus, either forced by 
his men or having given in to the great temptations surrounding 
him, Captain Kidd had taken several vessels and attempted to 
take more. The Quida Merchant, a great Moorish ship sailing 
under a French commission, had brought him close to £100,000 
of booty. Two years had passed. His ship, now a rotting hulk, he 
had abandoned at Madagascar and had rounded the Cape in his 
big prize ship headed for home. At the West Indies he had found 
himself a proclaimed, hunted pirate. Craftily beaching the loaded 
ship in a secret cove on the shore of Hispaniola, he had then come 
north in a sloop, touching at Delaware Bay and Gardiner’s Island 
not without alarms and general consternation among honest folk. 
Lured into Boston by a specious promise, he had been arrested and 
shipped back to England in chains. To the public of England he 
was a notorious apostate, a good man gone very wrong and, to the 
relief of all, finally apprehended. | 

It was only natural that ballads should be written about him. 
Captain Kid’s Farewel to the Seas was done in the usual eighteenth- 
century manner for sale and distribution among the crowds gath- 
ered to witness the hanging of so famous a man. We know how 
the criminal went to execution in the London of ryor, how he 
traveled across the city from Newgate, Marshalsea, or the Fleet to 
Tyburn or Execution Dock by a prescribed route, how the crowd 
made holiday, howling, laughing, quarreling, swilling beer and 
gin, hurling impudent and ribald jests, picking pockets, hawking 
wares, elbowing for the wall, singing ballads, reading broadsides, 
eluding or engaging strolling whores—one continual fair all the 
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way. The hangman swore at delays. The condemned was more 
often than not drunk or drinking hard, uttering vilification and 
blasphemy that might turn, however, to moral speech and dying 
confession upon the scaffold. The crowd, exhorted by the victim 
himself to take the road to heaven and shun the road to hell, might 
buy his life story or a ballad of him. If he were a spectacular fa- 
vorite like the prison-breaker Jack Sheppard, they threw nosegays 
and cheered. If he were otherwise, like the King of the underworld 
Jonathan Wild, they jeered, pelted, and spat at him. We do not 
know their actions or emotions ,that afternoon, whether they 
cheered or pelted the doomed pirate Captain as he stood with the 
noose about his neck riding backwards in the cart. It is safe to 
guess that by the thousand they hooted and jeered. Kidd had done 
nothing to endear himself to the London mob. He went to a pub- 
lic death conceived as the just desert of a public enemy, “a most 
notorious pirate” among many in the mass executions then going 
on. Or, as wrote the unknown author of the Elegy on the Death 
of Capt. William Kidd that appeared the day after the execution, 


The Devil (ready for him) Goal’d [sic] and Hang’d him, 
To. no one’s Sorrow, rather Joy display; 
Who weeps to see a Conquer’d BEAST OF PREY?? 


A much gayer little piece of moral warning was the Dialogue 
between the Ghost of Capt. Kidd, and the Napper in the Strand. 
It went as follows: 


Kid: From the Boat of old Charon in the Stygian Ferry, 
From my Ship I am come again to:my Wherry, 
And from thence, my old Friend, with you to be merry; 
‘Which nobody can deny. 


Nap: Stand off, thou grand Pyrate, I have nothing to do 
With such plund’ring Rogues and Robbers as you, 
‘Had I been of your Jury, I had hang’d you too; 

Which, &c. 


Kid: How now Brother Napper, why in such a Fury? 
It could not have been worse, had you been of my Jury? 
But I left you in better Temper I assure you: 
Which, &c. 


* The Elegy is to be found in the library of Harvard University. 
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Nap: But you and the Devill still ow’d me a Shame, 
And now with a Vengeance at last it came, 
And it has quite ruin’d my honest good Name; 
Which, &c. 


Kid: But Brother, you know that was pretty well gone; 
For tho the Seeds of your Honesty often were sown, 
I never yet heard that any were grown: 
Which, &c. 


Nap: Thou Son of a Boatswain, begot in a Skuller, 
Thou Dunce of a Pyrate, my Head is not duller; 
Tho you got your Wealth faster, my Pocket is fuller, 
Which, &c. 


Kid: But be not so haughty and angry, good Brother, 
If we two Kidnappers understand one another, 
There will be no occasion for all this pother: 


Which, &c. 


Nap: A Kinsman, but no Cater-Cousin I had; 
And of such you know I oft ship’d you a Lad, 
But this last and the Law have almost made me mad: 
Which, &c. 


Kid: 1 hope you took warning by my woful Condition, 
For that good Advice I gave with Contrition, 
To take care how you acted beyond your Commission; 
Which, &c. 


Nap: A Commission they told me I had of the Peace, 
But not to send People away to the Seas, 
Which makes me almost melt in my Grease: 
Which, &c. 


Kid: It is time I confess, now you’re taken thus napping, 
To take care lest you coach it with me to Wapping, 
Since you see me trapan’d, some are as good at trapping; 
Which, &c. 


Nap: Tis true, Brother Kid, that I live in the Strand, 
Where the Low-water Mark is the nearer at hand, 
You are Pyrate at Sea, as I Pyrate at Land; 
Which nobody can deny.” 


7 The Dialogue first appeared in 1702. It was reprinted under the title of A Dialogue 
between the Ghost of Capt. Kidd, and a Kid-napper in Poems on State Affairs (London, 
1704), from which (III, 381-383) I have transcribed it. 
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As for Captain Kid’s Farewel to the Seas, it was a good job of 
ballad making and was destined to go far and live long. It was 
the first and truest fiction of Kidd. As a reporter in verse, the 
anonymous author stuck to facts better than anyone who followed 
him. Indeed, it might be safely said, he was the only one to cling 
reasonably to truth. The ships he named were the correct ones, ex- 
cepting only one. He properly associated Kidd with Captain Culli- 
ford, a Madagascar “captain” with whom Kidd drank and frater- 
nized, and who was even brought into the ballad in the first person. 
All was, of course, heightened and moralized according to the prac- 
tices of the journalism of the day.' The ballad was blessed with a 
familiar tune. It almost immediately came to the Colonies, where it 
was so popular for a hundred years that the rude verse of its twenty- 
two five-line stanzas was worn down to easier smoothness and its 
narrative naively reworked. One was, therefore, the original Eng- 
lish version. The other was the later American one which, for all 
its errors (Kidd’s first name had been changed to “Robert’’), cap- 
tured the fancy of the folk everywhere and is still sung. 


The English ballad, now to be found only in the library of the 
Duke of Crawford, goes as follows: 


Captain Kid’s Farewel to the Seas, or, the 
Famous Pirate's Lament, 1701. 
To the tune of Coming down 


My name is Captain Kid, who has sail’d, [who has sail’d], 
My name is Captain Kid, who has sail’ d; 

My name is Captain Kid 

What the laws did still forbid | 
Unluckily I did while I sail’d, [while I sail’d, etc]. 


Upon the ocean wide, when I sail’d, {when I sail’d], 
Upon the ocean wide, when I sail’d, 

Upon the ocean wide 

I robbed on every side, 
With the most ambitious pride, when I sail’d. 


My faults I will display while I sai!’d, [while I sail’d], 
My faults I will display while I sail’d, ; 
My faults I will display, 
Committed day by day 
[4 line lost.] 
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Many long leagues from shore when I sail’d, [when I sail’d], 
Many long leagues from shore when I sail’d, 

Many long leagues from shore 

I murdered William Moore, 
And laid him in his gore, when I sail’d. 


Because a word he spoke when I sail’d, [when I sail’d], 
Because a word he spoke when I sail’d, 

Because a work he spoke, 

I with a bucket broke 
His scull at one sad stroke, when I sail’d. 


I struck with a good will when I sail’d, [when I sail’d], 
I struck with a good will when I sail’d, 

I struck with a good will, 

And did a gunner kill 
As being cruel still when I sail’d. 


A Quida merchant then while I sail’d, [while I sail’d], 
A Quida merchant then while I sail’d, 

A Quida merchant then 

I robbed of hundreds ten, 
Assisted by my men, while I sail’d. 


A banker’s ship of France, while I sail’d, [while I sail’d], 
A banker’s ship of France, while I sail’d, 

A banker’s ship of France 

Before us did advance: 
I seized her by chance, while I sailed. 


Full fourteen ships I see when I sailed, [when I sailed], 
Full fourteen ships I see when I sailed, 

Full fourteen ships I see 

Merchants of high degree; 
They were too hard for me when I sailed. 


We steered from sound to sound while we sailed, [while we sailed], 
We steered from sound to sound while we sailed, 

We steered from sound to sound, 

A Moorish ship we found; 
Her men we stripped and beund while we sailed. 


Upon the ocean seas while we sailed, [while we sailed], 
Upon the ocean seas while we sailed, 

Upon the ocean seas 

A warlike Portuguese 
In sport did us displease, while we sailed. 
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At famous Malabar when we sailed, [when we sailed], 
At famous Malabar when we sailed, ` 

At famous Malabar 

We went ashore, each tar, : 
And robbed the natives there, when we sailed. 


Then after this we chased, while we sailed, [while we sailed], 
Then after this we chased, while we sailed, 

Then after this we chased 

A rich Armenian, graced 
With wealth, which we embraced, while we sailed. 


Many Moorish ships we took while we sailed, [while we sailed], 
Many Moorish ships we took while we sailed, 

Many Moorish ships we took; 

We did still for plunder look; , 
All conscience we forsook while we sailed. 


I, Captain Culliford, while I sailed, [while I sailed], 
I, Captain Culliford, while I sailed, 

I, Captain Culliford, 

Did many merchants board, 
Which did much wealth afford, while we sailed. 


Two hundred bars of gold, while we sail’d, [while we sail’d], 
Two hundred hars of goid, while we sail'd, 

Two hundred bars of gold 

And rix dollars manifold 
We seized uncontrolled, while we sailed. 


St. John, a ship of fame, when we sailed, [when we sailed], 
St. John, a ship of fame, when we sailed, 

St. John, a ship of fame 

We plundered when she came, 
With more than I could name, when we sailed. 


We taken was at last, and must die, [and must die], 
We taken was at last, and must die, 

We taken were at last 

And into prison cast: 
Now, sentence being past, we must die. 


Tho’ we have resigned while we must die, [while we must die], 
Tho’ we have resigned while we must die, 

Tho’ we have resigned awhile, 

While fortune seemed to smile, 
Now on the British isle we must die. 
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Farewel the ocean main, we must die, [we must die], 
Farewel the ocean main, we must die, 

Farewel the ocean main: 

The coast of France or Spain 
We ne'er shall see again; we must die. 


From Newgate now in carts we must go, [we must go], 
From Newgate now in carts we must go, 

From Newgate now in carts, 

With sad and heavy hearts, 
To have our due deserts we must go. 


Some thousands they will flock when we die, [when we die], 
Some thousands they will flock when we die, 

Some thousands they will flock 

To Execution Dock, 
Where we must stand the shock and must die. 


Typical of its kind, this ballad combines the vigor of narrative, 
the pleasure of internal rhyme, repetition, and refrain, and the 
emotional release of moral condemnation. It is, however, roughly 
constructed. 

The American version taken from an extant broadside in the 
Brown University Library goes as follows: 


THE DYING WORDS OF 
Capt. Robert Kidd 
A noted Pirate, who was nance» at Execution Dock, in England. 


You captains brave and bold, hear our cries, hear our cries, 
You captains brave and bold hear our cries, 

You captains brave and bold, tho’ you seem uncontrol’d 
Don’t for the sake of gold lose your souls, lose your souls, 
Don’t for the sake of gold lose your souls. 


My Name was Robert Kidd, when I sail’d, when I sail’d, 
My name was Robert Kidd when I sail’d, 

My name was Robert Kidd, God’s laws I did forbid, 
And so wickedly I did when I said. 


® War conditions prevent obtaining a facsimile of this ballad. I have transcribed it 
from J. F. Jameson’s Privateering and Piracy in the Colonial Period (New York, 1923), 
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My parents taught me well, when I sail’d, when I sail, 
My parents taught me well when I sail’d, 

My parents taught me well to shun the gates of hell, 
But against them I did rebel, when I sail’d. 


I curs’d my father dear when I, wil when I sail’d, 
I curs'd my father dear when I sail’d, 
I curs’d my father dear, and her that did me bear, 


And so wickedly did swear when I sail’d. 


I made a solemn vow, when I sail’d, when Į sail’d, 
I made a solemn vow, when.I sail’d. 

I made a solemn vow, to God I! would not bow, 
Nor myself one prayer allow, when I sail’d. 


Pd a bible in my hand, when I sail’d, when I sail’d, 
I'd a bible in my hand when I sail’d, 

I'd a bible in my hand by my father’s great command, 
But I sunk it in the sand when I sail'd. 


I murder’d William Moore as I sail’d as I sail’d, 


I murder’d William Moore as I sail’d; 


- I murder'd William Moore, and I left him in his gore, 


Not many leagues from shore, as I sail’d. 


And being cruel still, as I sail’d, as I sail’d, 
And being cruel still, as I sail’d; 

And being cruel still, my gunner I did kill, 
And his precious blood did spill as I sail’d. 


My mate took sick and died, as I sail’d, as I sail’d, 
My mate took sick and died, as I sail’d; 

My mate took sick and died, which me much terrified, 
When he call'd r me to his bedside, as I sail’d. 


And unto me. did a see me die, see me die, 
And unto me did say, see me die; 

And unto me did say, take warning now I pray, 
There'll come a reckoning day, you must die. 


You cannot then withstand, when you die, when you die, 
You cannot then withstand, when you die; 

You cannot then withstand the judgements of God’s hand, 
But bound in iron bands you must die. 
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I was sick and nigh to death as I sail’d, as I sail’d, 
I was sick and nigh to death as I sail’d! 

I was sick and nigh to death, and vow’d at every breath, 
To walk in wisdom’s ways as I sail’d. 


I thought I was undone, as I sail’d, as I sail’d, 
I thought I was undone, as I sail’d; 

I thought 1 was undone, that my wicked glass was run, 
But my health did soon return, as I sail’d. 


My repentance lasted not, as I sail’d, as I sail’d, 
My repentance lasted not, as I sail’d; 

My repentance lasted not, my vows I soon forgot, 
Damnation’s my just lot, as I sail’d. 


I steer’d from sound to sound, as I sail’d, as I sail’d, 
I steer’d from sound to sound, as I sail’d; 

I steer’'d from sound to sound, and many ships I found, 
And most of them I burned as I sail’d. 


I spy’d three ships of France, as I sail’d, as I sail’d, 
I spy’d three ships of France as I sail’d. 

I spy’d three ships of France, to them I did advance, 
And took them all by chance, as I sail’d. 


I spy’d three ships of Spain, as I sail’d, as I sail’d. 
I spy’d three ships of Spain as I sail’d; 

I spy’d three ships of Spain, I fir'd on them, amain, 
Till most of them were slain, as I sail’d. 


I'd ninety bars of gold, as I sail’d, as I sail’d, 
Td ninety bars of gold as I sail’d, 

ld ninety bars of gold and dollars manifold, 
With riches uncontrol’d, as I sail’d. 


Then fourteen ships I see, as I sail’d, as I sail’d, 
Then fourteen ships I see, as I sail’d, 

Then fourteen ships I see, and all brave men they be, 
And they were too hard for me, as I sail’d. 


Thus being o’ertaken at last, I must die, I must die, 
Thus being o’ertaken at last, I must die, 

Thus being o’ertaken at last, and into prison cast, 
And sentence being past, I must die. 
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Farewell to the raging main, for I must die, for I must die, 
Farewell to the raging main, for I must die, 

Farewell to the raging main, to Turkey, France & Spain, 
I shall ne’er see you again, for I must die. 


To Newgate now I’m cast, and ‘must dié, and must die, 
To Newgate now I’m cast, and must die; 

To Newgate now I’m cast, with sad and heavy heart, 
To receive my just desert, I must die. 


To Execution Dock, I must go; I must go, 
To Execution Dock, I must! go; 

To Execution Dock, where many thousands flock, 
But I must bear my shock, and must die. 


Come all ye young and old, seë me die, see me die, 
Come all ye young and old, see me die; 

Come all ye young and old, you’se welcome to my gold, 
For by it I’ve lost my soul, and must die. 


Take warning now by me, for I must die, for I must die, 
Take warning now by me, for I must die; 

Take warning now by me, and shun bad company, 
Lest you come to hell with me, for I must die; 
Lest you come to hell with me, for I must die. 


Placed side by side, the English and American versions of the 
same ballad provide an interesting exhibition of the growth of a 
folk ballad. The earlier version, less fanciful but yet sensitive to 
popular demands of 1701, presents: a narrative-confession to be sung 
to a familiar tune. It corresponds to that original composition that 
we must assume was the basis or starting point of each old popular 
ballad, but long since lost in anonymity and the passing of time. 
In this instance we still have it. And when differences between it 
and the survival of it a hundred years later in America are pointed 
out in that survival, they are seen to be elements dear to the folk 
and familiar in popular ballad practice. The matter that has fallen 
away is minor matter of fact, nonfolk; and all stanzas or lines 
retained from the first composition are those that suit the tradi- 
tional atmosphere. Some of these are reworked and elaborated 


“Several copies of the Captain Kidd broadside are to be found in the library of Har- 
vard University. The one at Brown University is the clearest and therefore the most 
easily photographed. There are only minor differences among them of title, spelling, and 
punctation. 
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upon, usually with the purpose of intensifying the wicked char- 
acter of Kidd, now Robert instead of William. 

One instance may be selected. In the London news ballad of 
1701 all the ships mentioned are real in Kidd’s experience—al]l but 
the Sz. John. All of these except the fleet of fourteen are dropped 
out as the ballad changes. These fourteen are used as a beginning 
of the finale in the later American form, the turning of the tide 
against Kidd that led to his capture and execution. Though the 
chronology be contrary to fact, it was useful in the evolution of the 
ballad. The “Full fourteen ships I see” stanza thus drops down 
from its original position as the ninth, to the nineteenth. 

Furthermore, the captured ships become apocryphal “ships of 
France” and “ships of Spain,” duly satisfying patriotic feeling 
against traditional enemies and crystallizing them in groups of the 
magic number three. This is perhaps the clearest indication of the 
power of tradition in the folk mind. 

The very beginning and ending of the American version, finally, 
are worth a word. The original London ballad, clinging to an 
almost factual or news account, had begun, “My name is Captain 
Kid.” In time, however, additions both at the beginning and end 
gave it the moral dying-confession and dance-macabre touch so 
familiar in the ballads of much older times, and suitable always 
to the temperament of simple evangelical piety. A beginning 
stanza, in the meter and manner of the Irish “Come all Ye’s,” 
exhorts, “you captains brave and bold” not to “lose your souls” 
for the sake of gold; and eight later stanzas fill out the moral, 
ending with an address to all and sundry, “Take warning now by 
me, and shun bad company” and so avoid the fires of hell. Thus 
the rather accurate news ballad of 17o1 became the almost com- 
pletely fictitious cry of a lost soul by 1801, horror mounting to a 
climax and the emotions and senses engulfed the while in the 
multitudinous repetition of the melancholy “as I sailed.” Simple 
American folk appropriated the ballad, adapting it to the art, tra- 
dition, and etiquette they knew. 

Thanks to the recent activities of professional and amateur col- 
lectors of ballads,® it is now quite possible to trace the ballad of 


€ See esp.: Charles W. Elliott, The New England History (New York, 1857), Il, 60-63; 
E. E. Hale, New England History in Ballads (Boston, 1903), pp. 37-46; Joanna Colcord, 
Roll and Go (indianapolis, 1924), pp. 69-72; Joanna Colcord, Songs of American Sailormen 
(New York, 1938), pp. 141-144; W. Roy Mackenzie, Ballads and Sea Songs from Nova 
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Captain Kidd over most of the eastern half of North America, 
and possibly into the American West, and certainly again, onto the 
high seas. “The Dying Words of Captain Robert Kidd,” or more 
simply “Captain Kidd” or “Kidd’s Lament,” has been (and in 
some places still is) sung from Mississippi to Nova Scotia, in Bos- 
ton, New York, and Philadelphia, in the woods of Maine and the 
highlands of Carolina, in the fo’ castle of ships, on the lone prairie, 
in the southern peninsula of Michigan, and in Pennsylvania camp ` 
meetings. Well into the twentieth century it has been heard on the 
lips of old seamen, and of Negroes on the Mississippi. Recent re- 
cordings, however, are often fragmentary, telescoped, or corrupted 
through faulty memories and the passing of folkways. “We have 
so often sung ‘Captain Kidd’ that it seems American,” wrote J. A. 
Lomax recently. Without doubt the folk of America made it. 

“Captain Kidd” came to mean, first and foremost the tune to 
which it was sung, so that more than once other words were set 
to it. The famous ballad of Admiral Benbow, “O come all ye 
seamen bold, lend an ear, lend an ear,” was sung to “Captain 
Kidd,” as was also the ballad of Sam Hall. 

Most of what we know, however, dates from practices and 
records of the nineteenth century.| That “Captain Kidd” sang its 
way through its own century we deduce from indirect comment 
and ballad-conditions in general. The unsettled state of affairs in 
the Colonies in the later part of the eighteenth century, when 
American songs were concerned a: great deal with psalmody and 
patriotism, may have been something of an interval, at least in 
the centers of population. But “Captain Kidd,” nevertheless, had 
taken firm root in the folk mind, because, as already noted, by 
about the turn of the nineteenth century the ballad appears in its 
most highly perfected form, and antiquarians of that time look 
back with a significant glance, at:a profusion of ballads. Yet as 
early as 1713 Cotton Mather regretted their perverting influence, 
as did others. Thomas Fleet, Boston printer, made no little part 
of his fortune from 1712 to 1758 printing and selling ballads. And 
an early practice of another Boston printer, James Franklin, was 
Scotia (Cambridge, Mass., 1928), pp. 278-282, (most helpful and most scholarly); Kate 
A. Aplington, Pilgrims of the Plains (Chicago, 1913), pp. 55-56; Louise Pound, Introduc- 
tion to American Ballads (New York and Boston, 1922); and Fannie H. Eckstorm and 


Mary W. Smyth, Mmstrelsy of Maine (New York and Boston, 1927), p. 248. 
° American Ballads and Folk Songs (New York, 1935), pp. xxxviii-xxxix. 
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to set his young brother Benjamin to the composition, printing, and 
distribution of ballads on events of the day. Only an accident of 
time prevented Benjamin Franklin from writing a ballad on the 
capture of Kidd as he did on the capture of Blackbeard. As Watson, 
the annalist, turned the pages of “the old gazettes” in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, preparing notes for his Annals of Phila- 
delphia and New York, he recollected the “revival” of the “pensive 
tones” of “Captain Kidd” in 1844 “in much bad taste” in camp 
meetings, and wondered “that in so many pages . . . there should 
be so little reference to a former age, of traditionary accounts and 
reminiscences, nothing for instance in any form, about the former 
pirates, nothing of Blackbeard or Kidd, and nothing of all the 
ballads P” 


“Captain Kidd” was widely enough known in 1797 and fixed 
enough in its familiar phrase and form to suffer a parody in cer- 
tain Maine and New Hampshire newspapers. This was called 
“Capt. Kidd’s Successor,” a stanza of which goes, 


I purchased Georgia land, as I sailed, as I sailed, 

I purchased Georgia land, as I sailed, 

I purchased Georgia land, made up of rocks and sand; 
But I paid in notes of hand—and I fadled.® 


A melancholy narrative, “Captain Kidd” was wedded some- 
where to a plaintive ballad-tune in a minor key, the kind that 
Hetty sang in The Deerslayer, “one of those natural melodies that 
find favor with all classes, in every age, coming from and being 
addressed to the feelings.” Folklorists now recognize it as a variant 
of a well-defined old Welsh ballad, known as Venture Gwen, or 
the Plaint of the Widow (Montra Gwen, neu Cwynfau y Wraig 
Weddw).? 


This was a very important event. A good ballad may die if not 
nourished on a good tune. “Captain Kidd” was unusually lucky 
in this, taking on a meter and an air tested by a great nation of 
balladists, a tune absolutely appropriate to its melancholy theme. 
All commentators who have heard it sung (even those whose 
musical notation betrays no minor key) say it must be rendered 

7 Annals of Philadelphia, Il, 213-215; Annals of New York, pp. 286, 314. 

"I am indebted for this to Mr. W. Roy Mackenzie’s useful note in Ballads and Sea 


Songs from Nova Scotia, p. 279. 
? Journal of Welsh Folklore Society, TII (1930), 45. See also II (1914-1915), 122. 
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feelingly plaintive and that it is then highly successful. It is a 
sad and a moral song. Watson’s reference to its revival (in bad 
taste) as a hymn-tune among the pious, though startling, is but 
proof of its popularity and vigor. The notation most often fol- 
lowed is as follows:*° 
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Among the many variations to be.found in print and still being 
recorded by folklorists, this one received certain official sanction 
in community and “concert” singing and was in all probability 
the form sung and heard by more thousands of people than any 
other. It was first set down probably between 1800 and 1830. 

The Great Revival of 1800 and after, spreading from Presby- 
terian camp meetings in Logan County, Kentucky, to the Cumber- 
land district of Tennessee, to the Northwest Territory and the 
Carolinas, from the Presbyterians to the Methodists and the Bap- 
tists, played a definite part in nourishing and perpetuating the old 
ballad of Captain Kidd, notably its tune. 

The unique feature of the revival was the camp meeting, and 
the predominant element of the camp meeting was the enthusiastic 
and at time tumultuous singing of stirring hymns. The older 
hymns (both versified psalms and conventional Protestant hymns 
since Watts) were naturally often too sober. “It is a pity that the 


+ Transcribed by permission by Mrs. Margaret Mott from Helen K. Johnson's Our 
Familiar Songs (New York, 1881). 
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Devil has all the good tunes,” John Wesley is said to ‘have re- 
marked. This feeling for a lively tune seems to have been gen- 
erally, if subconsciously felt, for many a rude camp-meeting song 
in rough and irregular couplets, long, common, and short meter, 
was composed. And many old ballads like “Barbara Allen,” “Lord 
Lovel,” or even “O'Reilly on the rolling sea bound for Amerikee” 
were put to pious use. 

The closeness of ballad and hymn is a well-known, even an 
ordinary, musical phenomenon, this common metrical formula of 
8-6-8-6 coming to be called “common meter.” And the cult of the 
psalm tune and the ballad is a marked characteristic of American 
music in the early part of the nineteenth century, despite the 
springing up in Portland, Boston, Philadelphia, and New York of 
more ambitious music societies. Before 1820 the controversy over 
whether group singing, sacred and secular, should be done by rote 
or by note had ended in favor of the latter. As a result, singing 
schools, singing “teachers,” and tune books sprang into being. 
When the newer, cruder hymns, their language a mixing of Scrip- 
ture and everyday speech and their tunes popular, took well, they 
not only passed from mouth to ear, but under the baton and nota- 
tion of itinerant preachers and singing masters, were taught to 
audiences. Within the first decade of this wildfire religious move- 
‘ment, camp-meeting songbooks appeared, and the “camp-meeting 
hymn” had appeared by 1811 as a distinct type of American song— 
the spiritual folksong. 

These were individualistic, often dealing with the rescue of sin- 
ners, often being narratives of personal experience, and often uti- 
lizing a refrain as a predominating feature. They filled much, or 
all, of the space in “songsters,” “tune-books,” and “harmonies” 
from Jeremiah Ingalls’s Christian Harmony (Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire, 1805) to Hauser’s and Turner’s The Olive Leaf (Philadelphia, 
1878). 

At first the camp-meeting books contained words only and were 
likely to appear under a title like Hymns and Spiritual Songs for 
the Pious of All Denominations as Sung in Camp Meetings. Sing- 
ing masters, like Jeremiah Ingalls of Exeter, New Hampshire, and 
others in New England, first set down the tunes. 

Hopeful, mundane saints gathered symbolically at a hundred 
different rivers, thumbed the familiar pages and sang in their 
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whole-souled fashion hymns to the tune of “Captain Kidd” from 
William Moore's Columbian Harmony (1825) or Richard Weaver's 
Tune Book (1861). From the former they sang a pantheistic 
piece, beginning 
Through all the world below 
God is seen, all around. 
Search hills and valleys through, 
There he’s found. 
The growing of the corn, 
The lily and the thorn, 
The pleasant and forlorn, 
All declare, God is there: 
In meadows drest in green, 
There he’s seen. 


“Wondrous Love” and “Remember Sinful Youth, you must 
die, you must die,” of the same stanzaic pattern were there, too. 
From Richard Weaver's Tune Book they sang, 


Come ye that fear the Lord, 
Unto me, unto me. 


And the Kidd hymn to which the annalist Watson familarly re- 
ferred, was “Farewell, Ye Blooming Youth.” For seventy years or 
more Kidd was among the elect. 

Over in Massachusetts in the 1850’s another musical develop- 
ment was in full swing of interest to the pursuer of the Kidd 
ballad and of American popular song in general. In Stoughton, 
Boston, Braintree, Chelsea, Reading, and many other towns sing- 
ing societies flourished, the humbler sort being in this instance 
a kind of secular parallel to the camp meetings but many of them 
historically much older. Originally organized to sing psalms and 
divert young minds from pernicious ballad trash, some of them 
came ere long to make terms even with ballads. Boston boasted 
a Haydn and Handel Society, but more of these organizations 
were of the “Billings and Holden School,” simple folk under some 
enthusiastic tanner, carpenter, or farmer, singing songs they loved 
to sing. The New York papers indicate that ballad concerts were 
being given as early as 1844. Part of the movement may have been 
a reaction to “fashionable” music. 


H See George Pullen Jackson, Spiritual Folksongs of Early America (New York, 
1937), Pp. 159-160. 
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One of the most famous leaders of these groups, though 
strangely slighted in histories of American music, was a shoe dealer 
of Wellfleet, Massachusetts, who retired from the salt air and 
fisher folk of Cape Cod to a farm north of Boston near Reading. 
Robert Kemp liked to sing the old church songs and had a knack 
of getting others to sing. People began gathering at his home 
some time around 1854 for the simple pleasure of group singing. 
Others came just to listen. The Reading Old Folks Musical So- 
ciety was informally and spontaneously organized. Its members 
revived with such enthusiasm the songs of their fathers that the 
Reading Lyceum Hall was rented and a public concert given. 
Robert C. Kemp and his Old Folks Concert Troupe traveled to 
Lynn, Boston, Washington, and New York. Kemp came to be 
known as “Father Kemp,” and enjoyed an international reputation 
and, in the United States, very considerable applause. Though 
completely untrained, he like David Harum allowed he was good 
enough at beating time; and by virtue of that astonishingly simple 
act, tapped the wells of emotional feeling of a large part of the 
nation, furnished the then rare pleasure of public entertainment, 
and withal made of himself an outstanding, if not an important, 
figure in the American scene in the fifties and sixties. A seven- 
months tour took him into the West. In 1861 he toured England 
with thirty of his Old Folks Concert Troupe, visiting with indif- 
ferent success such centers as London, Liverpool, and Chester, and 
finally abandoning the enterprise. Back home he continued with 
Monday Popular Concerts at Boston and elsewhere. Within a few 
years he was compiling his own songbooks on the covers of which 
he was pictured in grandfatherly spectacles, fatherly full beard 
and, to us, the ministerial Prince Albert coat. A plain man, he ap- 
pealed to common folk who loved simple old things and nothing 
too dificult. Though he declared he never knew a minim from a 
demisemiquaver, necessary at that time as eighth and quarter notes 
today, he gave in five years over nine hundred concerts to more 
than a million people. When he compiled a selection of these 
“concert” songs for a book, songs tested by his own extensive 
knowledge of old people’s tastes and desires, he included “Kidd’s 
Lament” both words and music. Father Kemp’s Old Folks Con- 
cert Tunes was revised and enlarged several times—even as late 
as 1917. How many hundreds of thousands of America’s old (or 
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URING THE past decade, trends in public opinion between 

1865 and 1goo have been widely examined and reinterpreted. 
There are now available many descriptions and a few valuable 
analyses of economic, political, and sociological writings produced 
in the “Gilded Age.” But we cannot be sure how far to trust the 
conclusions and generalizations, because much bibliographical 
spadework remains to be done. For one thing, the titles of “Gilded 
Age” documents are scattered through such a variety of sources 
that no student has realized how many have been named.’ Sec- 
ondly, hundreds of pertinent books and pamphlets have escaped 
notice altogether.’ 

To aid in remedying these defects is my present aim. I have 
therefore assembled those pertinent titles of 1865-1900 which had 
already been named—of course with much repetition—in hundreds 
of previous studies.” As my second job I have gathered hundreds 


t Our ignorance results partly from undue departmentalization of knowledge. As H. 
R. Warfel implied when reviewing E. T. Adams and others, The American Idea for 
American Literature, XIV, 180 (May, 1942), “errors marking the attempts to relate 
literature with intellectual history” have been unnecessarily numerous. Cf. my “Short- 
comings of ‘Muckraking in the Gilded Age,” ibid., XIV, 161-164 (May, 1942), and 
my reviews of John Chamberlain’s Farewell to Reform (New York, 1932) and of C. R. 
Flory's Economic Criticism in American Fiction (Philadelphia, 1936), ibid., V, 282-284 
(Nov., 1933), and VIII, 341 (Nov., 1936). We literary historians are not solely at 
fault; several able monographs are inadequate when dealing with fiction—e.g., Henry 
Davids The History of the Haymarket Affair (New York, 1936) and C. H. Hopkins's 
The Rise of the Social Gospel in American Protestantism (New Haven, 1940). 

*In The Economic Novel in America (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1942), p. 38, W. F. Taylor 
guesses that these plus pertinent articles and other documents may total tens of thousands, 
His figure is refreshing after much silence and some ludicrous underestimates. It is, 
moreover, based on the use of several of the essential indexes and on some realization of 
the number of genres in which relevant material can be found. But lack of space con- 
fined him to a slight sampling of nonfiction, and the samples could be more illuminating. 

? Among these studies are all except two (Lingley’s and Starke’s) named in Taylor's 
bibliography of derived sources (pp. 341-346), and a great variety of others, including: 
C. E. Merriam’s essential American Political Ideas (New York, 1923), meagerly utilized 
by literary investigators; nearly all the special bibliographies cited by Merriam; Edward 
Lewis’s 4 History of American Political Thought (New York, 1937); Carl Fish’s Civil 
Service and the Patronage (New York, 1905); Gustavus Myers’s The History of Tammany 
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of “new” titles by a multitude of methods, including: an attempt 
to discover pertinent writings by all men and women of 1865-1900 
named in any of the derived sources which I used; page-by-page 
reading of American Catalogues both annual and cumulative; a 
thorough reading also of most pages of most volumes of the Pub- 
lishers Weekly through 1gro and of the “Literature,” “Obituaries,” 
and index sections of all Appleton’s Annual Cyclopaedias of 1861- 
1902; employment of older bibliographies, such as Zella Dixson’s 
A Subject Index to Fiction (New York, 1897), and of all book re- 
views and “lists of books received” in dozens of general and class 
magazines of 1865-1900; and investigation of all persons listed in 
the D.A.B. under occupational headings that might prove pertinent 
as well as of several hundred entries in Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of 
Biography and thousands of entries in Volumes I-XII of Whos 
Who in America. These procedures disclosed numerous books and 
pamphlets not in the American Catalogues or similar lists, and per- 
mitted the classification of many other works whose genres or 
attitudes the catalogues leave obscure. 


Hall (2d ed, New York, 1917); M. R. Werner's Tammany Hall (New York, 1928); 
C. W. Pattons The Battle for Municipal Reform (Washington, 1940); Harold Zink’s 
City Bosses in the United States (Durham, N. C., 1930); Nathan Fine's Farmer and 
Labor Parties (New York, 1928); David; Louis Filler’s Crusaders for American Liberalism 
(New York, 1939); V. F. Calverton’s Where Angels Dared to Tread (Indianapolis, 1941); 
James Dombrowski's The Early Days of Christian Socialism in America (New York, 
1936); C. H. Hopkins and virtually all his predecessors; David Philipson’s The Reform 
Movement in Judaism (New York, 1907); general religious histories and eight denom- 
inational ones; T. C. Cochran and William Miller’s The Age of Enterprise (New York, 
1942), a penetrating study; Miriam Beard’s A History of the Business Man (New York, 
1938); Alfred Kazin’s On Native Grounds (New York, 1942); all the scholarly antholo- 
gies published since 1934—~e.g., Hubbell’s, Cargill’s, Wright and Swedenberg’s, Thorp- 
Curti-Baker’s, and Warfel-Gabriel-Williams’s—as well as ad foc collections like Bernard 
Smith's; Cargill’s Intellectual America (New York, 1942); F. L. Mott's History of 
American Magazines, Vol. II (Cambridge, Mass., 1938); all works listed in E. E. Ed- 
wards's A List of American Economic Histories (2d ed., Washington, 1939) and all such 
published since; Matthew Josephson’s trilogy (New York, 1934, 1938, 1940)—The 
Robber Barons, The Politicos, The President Makers; most of the threescore standard his- 
torical surveys of Reconstruction, the Negro problem, immigration, public lands, and 
conservation; the files of all leading economic and political-science magazines of 1886- 
1942; autobiographies, biographies, and appraisals of about a hundred economists, poli- 
ticlans, political scientists, and divers social reformers; most of the bibliographies listed 
in D. R. Dewey’s Financial History of the United States (10th ed., New York, 1928), 
pp. XXvi-xxviii; and many scores of special economic studies—e.g., Dewey’s and also A. 
D. Noyes’s on financial history, E. B. Usher's on the Greenbackers, V. S. Clark’s three- 
volume history of manufactures, E. R. Johnson’s on commerce, W. C. Mitchell’s and T. 
E. Burton’s on cycles and crises, John Commons’s on the history of labor through 1932, 
and Roger Burlingame’s on technological history. Typical of minor sources which I 
have used are F. P. Donovan’s The Ratlroad in Literature (Boston, 1940) and F. B. 
Adams’s Radical Literature in America (Stanford, Conn., 1939). 
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In reporting both parts of my task I omit a dozen kinds of 
documents—magazine articles (I have titles of four thousand that 
should prove to be relevant), newspaper stories and editorials, short 
stories, verse, drama, debunking biographies, writings on imperial- 
ism, Congressional and legislative debates, court decisions and other 
juristic writings, slum stories that are primarily “literary” in mo- 
tive, campaign documents of little sincerity or permanent meaning, 
and works dealing wholly with the liquor, Negro, and Indian 
problems. | 

I have included some documents that I have not read; these I 
label as “u.” Pamphlets not readily identifiable by their titles as 
such, I label “p.” I employ “new” to designate productions which 
I cannot find in any derived sources except bibliographical cata- 
logues and biographical dictionaries.‘ 

It is apparent that my job has been a preliminary and explora- 
tory one. Hence it seemed inadvisable to classify the writings 
rigidly and minutely. I divide them into fiction and nonfiction, 
subdivide by subject matter, and divide again in terms of basic 
attitude but without any attempt to classify according to the de- 
tails of creeds and ideologies. 

Such a classification will ultimately prove essential. So will a 
consideration of the esthetic worth of the documents and a survey 
of the authors’ backgrounds and experience, a topic on which I 
have much but by no means complete information. For the most 
part this article omits these important matters. Nevertheless, it 
does more, I trust, than augment our bibliographical knowledge: it 
closes gaps between literary historians and other sorts of investi- 
gators, shows what topics need a great deal more study, and sug- 
gests revisions in the most nearly accurate set of generalizations 
(Taylor’s) which are of direct concern to us. 


H 


I start with fiction. Here I take for granted the reader’s use of 
Taylor’s bibliography of 240 “lesser novels.”® Half of them polit- 


* Any inadvertent error in calling a work “new” will, I trust, be counterbalanced by 
my having studied many documents before they were named by other students. 

ë The sources of these are: 35 novels known before Taylor's own pioneer dissertation 
(1930) was completed; 35 from that dissertation; 80 given by titles and derived-source 
synopses in “Appendix A: A Trial Bibliography of Economic and Political Fiction, 1865- 
1901” of my A Descriptive Catalogue of Economic and Polittico-Economic Fiction in 
the United States, 1902-09 (Chicago, 1935): about 50 trom Robert Shurter’s The Urto- 
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ical, and half politico-economic, forty novels not in Taylor give 
(when taken as a unit) a comprehensive if not inspired picture of 
abuses in government and business. Five of the forty are fairly 
well known: 


J. F. Hume, Five Hundred Majority (New York, 1872) 

Henry Adams, Democracy (New York, 1880) 

Rufus Shapley, Solid for Mulhooly (Philadelphia, 1881; quasi fiction) 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, Through One Administration (Boston, 1883) 
Edward Everett Hale, My Friend the Boss (Boston, 1888) 


‘Three others have been listed but not as carefully analyzed and 
described as they deserve: 


J. W. DeForest, Playing the Mischief (New York, 1875) 
Robert Grant, An Average Man (Boston, 1884) 
Washington Gladden, The Cosmopolis City Club (New York, 1893) 


Of “new” stories, two are light yet revealing: 


Anon., Wash Boltor, M. D. (Cincinnati, 1872) 
Mrs. E. W. McCarthy, Assemblyman John, (Chicago, 1889) ® 


Twelve, perhaps fourteen, are both serious and wholly relevant: 


Albert Riddle, Alice Brand (New York, 1875) 

A. P. Bettersworth, John Smith, Democrat (Springfield, Ill., 1877)* 
Gilbert Pierce, Zachariah, the Congressman (Chicago, 1880) 

, A Dangerous Woman (Chicago, 1883) 

W. J. Vance, Princes’ Favors (New York, 1880) 

W. A. Wilkins, The Cleverdale Mystery (New York, 1882) 
Harriette Keyser, Thorns in Your Sides (New York, 1884) 
Robert Edes, The Story of Rodman Heath (Boston, 1894) 

Marcus Peterson, 4 Modern Despotism (Buffalo, 1894) 





pian Novel in America, 1865-1900 (Western, Reserve, 1936); and some from Flory’s and 
other accounts. Taylor did not use George Dunlap's The City in the American Novel 
(Pennsylvania, 1934) or Lennox Grey’s Chicago and the “Great American Novel” (Chi- 
cago, 1935). After Taylor’s manuscript left his hands, there appeared John Hollenbach’s 
Economic Individualism in the American Novel, 1865-1888. (Wisconsin, 1941} and Mar- 
garet Thal-Larsen’s Political and Economic Ideas in American Utopian Fiction, 1868-1914 
(California, 1941); both yield some data. Those of Taylor’s novels which I rename total 
twenty-one, eighteen of which were first listed in my own dissertation. Fifteen are 
among the 70 (of His 240) which he seems not to have read; four possess, I think, a 
significance that he neglects. 

“YT omit The Life of Jefferson S. Batkins, a novelization (1871) of J. S. Jones's famous 
ante-bellum drama. 

TA satire, more savage than humorous. 
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Clayton Lemars (pseud.?), Confessions of an American Citizen (Chi- 
cago: Schulte, 1898; u)® 

Lewis Levy, Senator Cashdollar, of Washington (Chicago, 1899) 

F. A. Adams, The Transgressors (Philadelphia, 1900) 

F. W. Lee, Senator Lars Erickson (St. Paul: Price- McGill, 1891; u) 

Harold Payne, The Gilded Fly (Price-McGill, 1892; u)? 


Among nonconservative economic tales, five and perhaps six 
“new” novels and novelettes on labor problems are completely 
pertinent: 


E. S. Doubleday, Just Plain Folks (Boston, 1894)*° 

Minnie Lawson Armstrong and G. N. Sceets, The Social Crime (New 
York, 1896)" 

Libbie Hollinger, The Duke and the Humanitarian (Boston, 1896) 

H. W. Cherouny, The Burial of the Apprentice (New York, 1900)?” 

W. E. Love, Graven on the Tables (Boston, 1900; 32 pp.) 

Eugene Hall, Masters and Men (Chicago, 1891; u)*? 


* Unobtainable. The publisher and also the synopsis in the Annual American Catalogue, 
1898 have led me to include it. 

’ Both Lee’s and Payne's novels have proved unobtainable. The synopses in the Pyb- 
lishers’ Weekly indicate their relevance. 

Fourteen other political novels contain pertinent material: Lillie Blake's Fettered for 
Life (New York, 1874), mainly anti-male but also anti-Tweed; Frank Benedict’s Mr. 
Vaughan's Heir (New York, 1875), obviously aimed at Oakey Hall; two stories with 
somewhat misleading titles: Melville Philips’s The Senator’s Wife (New York, 1898) and 
Edwin Beckman's 4 Member of Congress (New York, 1898); seven that contain striking 
political passages: Mrs. Myra Hamlin’s 4 Pelitician’s Daughter (New York, 1886); Lewis 
Bogy’s In Office (Chicago, 1891); Edgar Faweett’s 4 New York Family (New York, 
1891); Lynn Meekins’s The Robb’s Island Wreck (Chicago, 1894), short stories, four of 
which form a connected tale of local misgovernment; Angeline Teal’s The Speaker of 
the House (Chicago, 1894); J. M. Chapple’s Boss Bart (New York, 1896), which intro- 
duces the notorious Chicago utilities boodling; Charles Warren’s The Girl and the Gov- 
ernor (New York, 1900), a “goo-goo” book of short stories which approximates a novel; 
and three antisaloon novels—but nor T. S. Arthur's Woman to the Rescue (New York, 
1874), Emma Norton's The Crusaders (New York, 1883), and even poorer fictional tracts 
of the same sort—which contain enough intelligent political material to justify a mention: 
Leroy Armstrong’s An Indian Man (Chicago, 1891); G. C. Clemens’s The Dead Line 
(Topeka, 1894), an echo of the Lexow investigation; and E, P. Dole’s The Stand-by 
(New York, 1897). I know Courtney Wellington’s Congressman Hardie: A Born Demo- 
crat (New York, 19090) only through a sketchy synopsis in the Annual American Cata- 
logue, 1900. 

19 A single-tax plea, but sedulously avoids saying so. 

11 The Social Crime is like the novels of Mrs. Campbell, Katharine Woods, the Fitches, 
McCowan, Hill, and Sheldon, and King’s Joseph Zalmonah in preaching against direct- 
action socialism. Sceets had been a Knights of Labor editor. Mrs. Armstrong had pub- 
lished sociological fiction under her married name and, as Minnie Lawson, Money to Loan 
on All Collaterals (Detroit, 1895; see my dissertation, and Taylor). 

** Quasi Utopian; bound in with two of Cherouny’s crusading essays. 

1 Unobtainable. Public Opinion, XI, 312 (July 4, 1891), indicates its relevance. 
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Nine “new” stories on the same subject contain relevant pas- 
sages:** so do three “old” novels.’* Lastly, six documents which 
Taylor. named but otherwise neglected will repay study.*® 

Four of the works named in the foregoing paragraph might be 
called social-gospel productions. Such beyond question are five of 
C. M. Sheldon’s writings omitted by Taylor but given by Hopkins’* 
and three (or four) “new” stories.1® Related in a different way to 
labor fiction are six “new” novels in which discussions of then- 


radical doctrines are noticeable: 


Thomas Whitson, Walter Graham, Statesman (Lancaster, Pa., 1891)?° 
Charles Edwards, The Rejected Symbol (New York, 1894) 

Will Payne, Jerry the Dreamer (New York, 1896) 

Florence Converse, Diana Victrix (Boston, 1897) 

Maud Goodwin, Flint ... (Boston, 1897) 

Gertrude Dix, The Image Breakers (New York, 1900) 


1 F, L. Benedict, Miss Van Kortland (New York, 1870); Virginia Townsend, The 
Mills of Tuxbury (Boston, 1871); Lillie Wyman, Poverty Grass (Boston, 1886); Mrs. 
Mary Henry, Miss Charity’s House (Boston, 1886); W. H. Bishop, The Golden Justice 
(Boston, 1887); Emeline Harvey, Gold Dust (Chicago, 1892; u); Frank Long, The Duke 
of Arcanum (Chicago, 1894); and a Catholic and a Methodist version of the story of 
the Mollie Maguires: P. J. McMahon, Philip (Philadelphia, 1891) and R, F. Bishop, Cam- 
erton Slope (Cincinnati, 1893). 

13 Gladden’s The Christian League of Connecticut (New York, 1883); its “ ‘seque 
R. E. Porters The Union League Club (1885; u); and Mary Wilkins'’s (Mrs. Freeman’s) 
Jerome (New York, 1897). For the first two, see Hopkins, op. cit., p. 141. 

19 Grant’s Face to Face (New York, 1886), Robert Cowdrey’s 4 Tramp in Society 
(Chicago, 1891), Archibald McCowan’s Philip Meyer’s Scheme (New York, 1892), Ed- 
ward King's Joseph Zalmonah (Boston, 1893), H. E. Scott's Beauty's Peril, or The Girl 
from Macoupin (Chicago, 1894), and E. M. Smith’s 4 Daughter of Humanity (Boston, 
1895). Grants novel, like Bishop's, indicates how, within three or four years, labor 
unrest had forced conservatives to notice abuses. King also changed: The Golden Spike 
(post) of 1885 is mainly a romance of business; ZalmonaA is the best picture of Jewish 
sweated laborers that was drawn before 1900. Zalmonah is related to Scott's and Smith’s 
department-store novels because it too sprang from public interest in the Consumers’ 
League and like groups. As for Philip Meyers Scheme, Taylor might well have said 
that Crist the Socialist was a sequel to it and that both cast light on attempts to synthe- 
size the doctrines and reconcile the practices of the Knights of Labor, the Nationalists, 
Christian Socialists, and the Populists. Cowdrey, on the other hand, was doctrinairely 
monistic and frowned on both socialism and bourgeois humanitarianism. He was a 
zealous single-taxer and had, by the way, been presidential candidate of the United Labor 
party. 

Roland Graeme (New York, 1892) should be removed from Flory’s and Taylor's 
lists. Its author, Agnes Machar, was a Canadian. 

11 Richard Bruce, Robert Hardy’s Seven Days, The Angel and the Demon, Born to 
Serve, and The Redemption of Freetown. 

18 Belle Chisholm’s Stephen Lyle, Gentleman and Philanthropist (Cincinnati, 1891); 
Emory Haynes's None Such? There Will Yet Be Thousands (Boston, 1893); Austin Miles’s 
About My Father's Business (New York, 1900); and probably Sheldon’s Malcolm Kirk 
(Chicago, 1900; u). 

*" A fictionized campaign biography, which in its last few pages turns Nationalistic. 
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Equally indicative of readers’ interests were several panoramic 


pictures of evils, including three novels which Taylor listed but 
probably did not read: Isaac Reed’s From Heaven to New York 
(New York, 1875), R. U. Collins’s John Halsey, The Anti-Monopo- 
list (San Francisco, 1884), and C. C. Post’s Driven from Sea to 
Sea (Chicago, 1884).°° In the same class belong Bliss Perry’s “old” 
The Plated City (New York,1895), and the “new” On A Margin 
(New York, 1884)" by Julius Chambers and The Millionaire 
(New York, 1884) by Louis Jennings, editor of the Times when 
in 1871 it exposed Tweed. 


Into the panoramic category could also go several primarily 
financial novels. Seven such, five of them “new,” represent various 
creeds—or none: 


R. B. Kimball, Henry Powers, (Banker) (New York, 1868)? 

W. S. Mayo, Never Again (New York, 1873)? 

Margaret Westcott, Besste Wilmerton (New York, 1874) 

Moses Scudder, Brief Honors (Chicago, 1877)*4 

Thomas Wharton, Hannibal of New York (New York, 1886) 

J. L. Peyton, Tom Swindel (Staunton, Va., 1893) 

William Gill, The King of the Street (New York, 1897; childish)?” 


Five others, and I believe a sixth also, are Populistic: 


S. F. Norton, Ten Men of Money Island (Chicago, 1891) 

T. C. Spelling, Won on a Silver Basis (San Francisco, 1896) 
John R. Rogers, The Graftons (Chicago, 1893)** 

J. B. Goode, The Modern Banker (Chicago, 1896) 


2 Reed’s story, a synopsized morality, shows economic, political, and social life as 
almost wholly rotten, and foreshadows “If Christ Came” tales. Post’s and Collins’s novels—~ 
the latter a belated Kearneyite tract—are a good deal alike, especially in assailing the 
corporate land-thefts to which so much attention was paid in 1882-1883. 

2l Listed, but not read or treated, by Dunlap. It is both an exposé and a satire on 
exposés. 

2? Like King’s later The Golden Spéke (Boston, 1885) and several works of the 1890's 
and of 1904-06, Kimball’s novel is a combination of romance-of-business and muckraking 
story. 

33 Covers much besides finance. 

** Unveils fraudulent insurance companies (see Elizur Wright, post). For Scudder’s 
own nonfiction, see n. Bi. 

** British in authorship but American in setting is Rufus Randell’s anti-Wall Street 
diatribe, The Earth jor a Dollar (London, 1897). 

John Swift's Robert Greathouse, dated as 1876 and 1878 by the only two scholars 
who have noted it, was published in 1870. 

°° Serialized 1889 in a Kansas paper; reprinted 1898 as Looking Forward. 
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T. A. Bland, Esau, or the Banker's Victim (Washington, 1892, and Bos- 
ton, 1896) 
C. M. Sain, An Expectant Heir to Millions (New York, 1897; u)?" 


Another, Carlton Waites Æ Silver Baron, appears in Taylor’s list 
as by Waite Carlton.”® 

Three “old” novels treat forcefully though briefly of speculative 
manias—Bayard Taylor’s Joseph and His Friend (New York, 1870), 
Hjalmar Boyesen’s Falconberg (New York, 1879), and Sarah B. 
Elliott’s well-received Jerry (New York, 1891), which deals also 
with labor and tenement problems. 

Fourteen conservative novels next call for notice. Of five on 
labor, H. P. Robinson’s Men Born Equal (New York, 1895) and 
H. E. Rood’s The Company Doctor (New York, 1895) were named 
by Taylor without mention of their nature or significance,”® and 
T. S. Arthur’s The Strike at the Tivoli Mills (Philadelphia, 1879) 
received some treatment from Cargill and Hollenbach. I add the 
“new” A Story of the Strike (New York, 1877) by Elizabeth 
Murray, a babyish tract; and Clementine Black’s An Agitator (New 
York, 1894).°° Five stories for adults, and one semi-juvenile, are 
romances of business: 


R. B. Kimball, Under-currents of Wall Street (New York, 1862) 
———, Was He Successful? (New York, 1864) 

, To-Day in New York (New York, 1870)** 

W. G. Emerson, Gray Rocks (Chicago, 1894) 





7? Unobtainable. I used the somewhat obscure synopsis in the Annual American Cata- 
logue, 1897. The Publishers’ Weekly, LI, 478 (March 13, 1897), said that its sole aim 
was amusement. 

28 Taylor has silently corrected several errors of omission and commission in Appendix 
A of my dissertation ; I pass over most of his (fairly few) bibliographical slips. But I should 
point out that he would have found three Populist polemics worth reading: Waite’s, R. S. 
Dement’s Ronbar (New York, 1895), and Beveridge Hill's The Story of a Cañon (Boston, 
1895). l 
2% Robinson's novel is obviously an attack on Carter Harrison and the big-city wing 
of the Populist party; Rood’s pictures the Mollies after their supposed destruction. Rood 
never makes up his mind about the relative sins of capitalists and of various kinds of 
immigrant laborers; but his drift is Bourbonistic. 

°° Black was an Anglo-American, and An Agitator is set in England; nevertheless, 
some libraries shelve it with American fiction. It is a counterpart to, and a predecessor 
of, Helen C. Prince's Christine Rochefort (Boston, 1895), mentioned in my dissertation 
and well handled by Taylor. 

* This and the preceding two have been named by previous students, but not in this 
connection, 
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R. I. Tyler, “Four Months After Date” (New York, 1898) *? 
L. H. Rogers, The Kite Trust (New York, 1900)** 


And three others, possibly five, contain romance-of-business ma- 
terial: 


Harley Deene, Cortlandt Laster, Capitalist (Chicago, 1892) 

St. George Rathborne, 4 Bachelor of the Midway (New York, 1894; u) 
Francis Hardy, To the Healing of the Sea (Philadelphia, 1900) 

P. Gerome, The Shadow of the Millionaire (Chicago, 1890; u) 

Opie Read, The Colossus (Chicago, 1893; u)** 


Flory lists one Utopian romance, and Thal-Larsen three, that 
are not in Taylor: 


Joaquin Miller, The Destruction of Gotham (New York, 1886) 
Mary Lane, M:zora (New York, 1889; u) 

H. F. Allen, Strange Voyage (St. Louis, 1891) 

J. B. Bouton, The Enchanted (New York, 1891; u) 


I add sixteen sure “new” ones: 


Marie Howland, Papa’s Own Girl (New York, 1874) 

J. H. Bridge, A Fortnight in Heaven (New York, 1886) 

Samuel Walker, Dry Bread (2d ed., New York, 1899; 1st ed., 1891) 
J. G. Schwahn, The Tableau (Los Angeles, 1892) 

Lucius Stockwell, The Earthquake (Indianapolis, 1892)*5 

Morrison Swift, A League of Justice (Boston, 1893) 

B. R. Davenport, Uncle Sam’s Cabins (New York, 1895) 

E. H. Fitzpatrick, The Marshal Duke of Denver (Chicago, 1895) 
Paul Haedicke, The Equalities of Para-Para (Chicago, 1895) 

Anon., Man or Dollar, Which? (Chicago, 1896) 

Henry Athey and A. H. Bowers, With Gyves of Gold (New York, 1898) 
H. O. Morris, Waiting for the Signal (Chicago, 1898) 

Nicholas Michels, The Godhood of Man (Chicago, 1899) 

, Numa’s Vision (Chicago, 1899) 

Grosvenor Wilson, The Monarch of Millions (New York, 1900) 

W. H. Wright, The Great Bread Trust (New York, 1900)*® 


J. B. Newbrough’s Oahspe (New York, 1882; u) is discussed in 
the D.A.B., and an unpublished Utopian romance of Ralph Al- 


32 See Flory, op. cit., p. 111. 

3 For both boys and adults; contains as much expository as narrative material. 

54 Gerome’s and Read’s novels appear from book reviews to be pertinent. 

"8 Unobtainable; the Indiana State Library transcribed for me the title page, preface, 
chapter headings, and a pertinent quotation. 

3° An extravaganza based on the Leiter “corner.” 
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bertson’s (The Passion that Left the Ground) is named by Dom- 
browski.** In addition, The Fall of the Great Republic (Boston, 
1885) and W. C. Pomeroy’s The Lords of Misrule (Chicago, 
1894)°* should be utilized. Moreover, seven “new” Utopian and 
semi-Utopian (or horoscope) writings are almost certainly relevant: 


Eva McGlasson, Diana’s Livery (New York, 1891; u) 

Elcy Burnham, 4 Modern Fairyland (Boston, 1896; u) 

Adela Orpen, Perfection City (New York, 1897) 

Franklin North, The Awakening of Noahville (New York, 1898) 

William Fishbough, The End of the Ages (New York, 1899; u) 

Dan Bond, Uncle Sam in Business (Chicago, 1900) 

Cortland Myers, Would Christ Belong to a Labor Union? or, Henry 
Fielding’s Dream (New York, 1900)*® 


On two others I have so few data that I merely list them as pos- 
sibilities. 
Anon., Rational Communism: The Present and Future Republic of 


North America, by a Capitalist (New York, 1885) 
Willis Barnes, Dame Fortune Smiled (Boston, 1896; u)*° 


A. B. Franklin’s The Light of Reason (Chicago, 1899) is mainly a 
set of essays; through the set runs a slight Utopian story. Passing 
` over Armageddon tales that contain some economic matter,*’ I 
name an important “new” vandalistic story akin to the Utopian 
genre‘? and three “If Christ Came” tracts that take or approach the 
form of fiction.** 

A complete account would also list scores of narratives that 
impinge upon the sphere of political and economic fiction. Of 
these, which were numerous during three periods between 1865 
and 1900,** I offer a sampling.*” 


87 Op. cit., pp. 166 and 195. 

38 Esp. pp. 63-66, 73-96, 104-118, 156, 163-168, 280-281. 

3 Among the many foreign Utopian writings overlooked by scholars is a single-tax 
plea, The Story of My Dictatorship (anon., New York, 1894). W. L. Garrison wrote a 
preface to the American edition, which sold fifty thousand copies. 

t The Annual American Catalogue shows that this may be pertinent. In s901 Barnes 
published the “new” Dr. Josephine: A Love-Story of Profit-Sharing. 

' “ Eig., S. W. Odell’s The Last War (Chicago, 1898), pp. 66-72. 

*2 Anon., A Savage of Civilization (New York, 1895). 

*3 Hale’s If Jesus Came to Boston (Boston, 1895), A. J. Gordon’s How Christ Came 
to Church (Philadelphia,- 1895), and Mrs. I. D. Alden’s Yesterday Framed in Today 
(Boston, 1899). Hale's is briefly discussed by Hopkins, op. cit., pp. 147-148. 

“* “Hardly a novel is published without its little contribution to the literature of the 
social problem. hardly an issue of a newspaper but has its leader on some phase of what, 
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The fiction just surveyed raises the 240 “lesser novels” to more 
than 430 named and about 65 alluded to. Discarding peripheral 
titles leaves Taylor with 210 and adds about 130 to those. It also 
adds to Kerr and the Arena five important publishers—Schulte, 
Laird and Lee, Ogilvie, and (for cheap, sometimes disingenuous 
writings) both Dillingham and Neely.*® Quantitatively, it reduces 
slightly the great predominance of 1891-1897 and shows that 1870- 


as the world is coming to feel, is the greatest of all questions, or some lamentation over 
the threatening revolution” (C. J. Bellamy, The Way Out, New York, 1884, p. iii). 

** Political: Barrett Wendell’s Rankell’s Remains (Boston, 1886), Henry Harland’s 
Grandison Mather (New York, 1889), “Nasby’s” The Demagogue (Boston, 1890; u), 
Fawcett’s Women Must Weep (Chicago, 1892) and The Adopted Daughter (Chicago, 
1892), Frances Sparhawk’s pro-Indian Senator Intrigue and Inspector Noseby (Boston, 
1895), Harrison Robertson’s If I Were a Man (New York, 1899), and Brander Matthews’s 
A Confident Tomorrow (New York, 1900). Humorous: J. M. Baileys The Danbury 
Boom (Boston, 1880), Maurice Thompson’s A Banker of Bankersville (New York, 1886), 
Ellen Cooley’s The Boom of a Western City (Boston, 1897), W. L. Visscher’s Way Out 
Yonder (Chicago, 1898), and J. K. Bang’s The Booming of Acre Hill (New York, 1900). 
Slum and philanthropic: Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s Hedged In (Boston, 1871) and 4 
Singular Life (Boston, 1895), Mrs. Stowe's My Wife and I (Boston, 1871) and We and 
Our Neighbors (New York, 1875), Henry James's The Bostonians, Helen Brown's The 
Petrie Estate (Boston, 1894), stories by Alice Rollins (e.g., Uncle Tom’s Tenement, Bos- 
ton, 1887) and others listed in Taylor’s dissertation but not in his book, a few other 
secular tales, and nearly a score of religious-humanitarian tales by Mrs. J. M. Wright 
and others in the 1890's. “Society”: Hezekiah Butterworth’s Up From the Cape (Boston, 
1883), George P. Lathrop’s Newport (New York, 1883), the anonymous American Coin 
(New York, 1889), and many more. The law: Henry Fauntleroy’s Who's to Blame? 
(Nashville, 1884; u), Maurice Minton’s The Road of the Rough (New York, 1893), 
Flora Helm's Between Two Forces (Boston, 1894), S. R. Hopkins’s On a False Charge 
(New York, 1895; somewhat prolabor), R. W. Chambers’s The Cambric Mask (New 
York, 1899; somewhat antilabor), and E. B. Callender’s The Gigantic Meddler (Boston, 
1900; u). Domestic service: Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney's The Other Girls (Boston, 1873), 
William Allen Butler’s Domesticus (New York, 1886), and the anonymous Mahaly 
Sawyer (Boston, 1887). Dime Novels: “Oliver Optic’s” Living Too Fast (Boston, 1876) 
and D. J. McKenzie’s The Workingman Detective (New York, 1889)—see also W. H. 
Bishop, “Story-Paper Literature,” Atlantic Monthly, XLIV, 390-391 (Sept., 1879). Other 
juveniles: George Chaney’s F. Grant and Co. (Boston, 1874), J. Luken’s The Boy Engi- 
neers (New York, 1881; u), Homer Greene's The Blind Brother (New York, 1887), 
Alice Plympton’s Penelope Prig and Rags and Velvet Gowns (bath Boston, 1894), O. 
P. Austin’s Uncle Sam's Secrets (New York, 1897; u), Linnie Harris’s The Young Capi- 
talist (Boston, 1897; u), M. P. Pendleton’s Andy Dodge (Boston, 1900), and “‘success 
stuff’——by Frank Munsey, Hopkins, Kirk Munroe, E. S. Ellis, W. O. Stoddard, and 
others—besides that named in Hollenbach. Romances of railroading: J. E. Brady’s Tales 
of the Telegraph (New York, 1899), J. A. Hill’s Stortes of the Railroad (New York, 
1899), and Frank Spearman's The Nerve of Foley (New York, 1900). A novelized phi- 
losophy of history is The Freeburgers (St. Louis, 1890), by D. J. Snider, the well-known 
Hegelian. Frances Baylor’s “talky-talk” On Both Sides (Philadelphia, 1866) is a weaker 
counterpart of Professor Conant (New York, 1884) by L. S. Huntington, a Canadian. For 
other titles, consult Grey’s dissertation. 

t° The first two of these five firms were equally important as channels for political 
and economic nonfiction. 
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1885 bulks larger.*” Qualitatively the findings are less revealing; 
they do not disturb the esthetic primacy of Twain, Howells, Bel- 
lamy, and Garland. But they do bring up several questions: (x) the 
relationship between Honest John Vane and The Gilded Age; 
(2) the motives for that resort to grotesquerie which is noticeable 
not only in DeForest’s and Twain’s writings but in twenty other 
non-Utopian tales;*® and, connected with the foregoing question, 
(3) the sincerity and honesty of many authors. In turn, several 
disingenuous novels bring up two additional hard problems. One 
is dual: How greatly did the liberals, and especially the socialists, 
of the 1880’s and the 1890's delight in the thought of violence and 
bloodshed? and What is the relation between this neuroticism 
and the spread of both militaristic and imperialistic doctrines ?*® 
The second problem is: How wide was the hiatus between the 
crusades of 1890-1896 and those of 1902-1915? Like Parrington, 
Taylor seems to me to have left this question unsolved and indeed 
to be further from the answer than was John Chamberlain.*? I 
myself cannot settle it; but a rapid view of the nonfiction of 1865- 
1900 may help to-do so. In addition, such a survey gives a much 
fuller picture of the whole era than has been available. 


HI 


Taken as a group, general historians are acquainted with go 
crusaders,®? and specialists with the prison reformers sketched in 
the D.A.B. Two major books on the “submerged tenth” are at 


‘T One reason is Tammany. Another is Gould’s manifold activities, especially in 1880- 
1885. Gould obviously appears in On a Margin, John Halsey, The Millionaire, Hannibal 
of New York, and the English author Edward Jenkins’s A Paladin of Finance (Boston, 
1882); I see him in Driven from Sea to Sea also. 

* Mr. Vaughan’s Heir, From Heaven to New York, Brie} Honors, John Smith (1870's); 
An American Politician, On a Margin, Hannibal, The Last American (1880's); Tom 
Swindel, The Complaining Millions of Men, A Savage of Civilization, The Modern 
Banker, The King of the Street, The Awakening of Noahville, A Member of Congress, 
Senator Cashdollar, and parts of A Tramp in Society, No Enemy (But Himself), and 
other stories of the 1890's. 

* This question, which forced itself on my attention several years ago, has not been 
asked by other students. But Kazin’s recent study (op. cit., p. 93) says of the Theodore 
Roosevelt era: “The generation dominated by the dream of reform was a generation fas- 
cinated by imperialism.” 

5° Op. cit., pp. 57-58. 

5l David Wells, Edward Atkinson; Peter Cooper, H. D. Lloyd, B. O. Flower; H. C. 
Baird; Ely, Commons; Wendell Phillips, Terence Powderly; George, L. F. Post, Father 
McGlynn, Bolton Hall, T. G. Shearman, and other single-taxers; George Julian, S. S. 
Cox, Frank Parsons; Lysander Spooner, 5. P. Andrews, B. R. Tucker, A. R. Parsons, Dyer 
Lum; Felix Adler, Mrs. J. T. Fields, S. H. Gurteen, Josephine Lowell, Helen Campbell, 
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last being used by literary chroniclers: B. K. Peirce’s A Half-Cen- 
tury with Juvenile Delinquents (New York, 1869) and C. L. Brace’s 
germinal The Dangerous Classes (New York, 1872).°? But seven 
other sociological writers of the 1870’s and 1880's are still generally 
overlooked: Edward Crapsey, Linda Gilbert, John Lindsley, Simeon 
Nash, F. C. Pierson, J. C. Smith, and Alfred White." 


Drawing upon Commons’s work, Seligman in his C.H.A.L. 
chapter listed six muckraking or near-muckraking labor docu- 
ments of 1869-1873 by Dealtry, Heywood, Wright, Brown, and 
Steward.** I add ten other known writings” and these thirteen 
“new”: : 


Riis, Addams, Florence Kelley, Lillian Wald, R. A. Woods, C. R. Henderson, Robert 
DeForest; L. F. Ward, Franklin Giddings; Josiah Willard; Henry Adams, C. F. Adams, 
Jr., Beecher, R. R. Bowker, Bryant, Curtis, D. B. Eaton, D. D. Field, W. D. Foulke, 
Gilder, Godkin, M. W. Grosvenor, Murat Halstead, John Jay, T. A. Jenckes, Arphaxed 
Loomis, Wayne MacVeagh, Eli Price, Whitelaw Reid, R. B. Roosevelt, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Schurz, Albert Shaw, Lucius Swift, E. P. Wheeler, A. D. White; A. R. Conkling, 
T. C. Devlin, F. J. Goodnow, Seth Low, Nathan Matthews, E. P. Oberholtzer, Moor- 
field Storey, W. H. Tolman, D. F. Wilcox, W. W. Willoughby; and agrarian-revolt 
authors: D. C. Cloud (Monopolies and the People, Davenport, 1873), J. D. McCabe 
(The History of the Grange Movement, Chicago, 1874), O. H. Kelley (The Origin and 
Progress of . . . the Patrons of Husbandry, Philadelphia, 1895), N. B. Ashby (The Riddle 
of the Sphinx, Des Moines, 1890), W. S. Morgan (The History of the Wheel and Alliance, 
and the Impending Revolution, Fort Scott, Kan., 1891), W. A. Peffer (The Farmer's 
Side, New York, 1891), J. B. Weaver (4 Call to Action, Des Moines, 1892), William 
Larrabee (The Railroad Question, Chicago, 1893), and C. H. Orken (The Ills of the 
South, New York, 1894), as well as “Coin” Harvey, Mary Lease, Ignatius Donnelly, 
Tom Watson, and the compilers of nine Populist handbooks, histories, and compen- 
diums named by John D. Hicks, The Populist Revolt (Minneapolis, 1931), pp. 450- 
451. E. S. Carr's The Patrons of Husbandry on the Pacific Coast (San Francisco; 1875; 
u) may be muckraking. Jonathan Periam'’s The Groundswell (Cincinnati, Chicago, and 
San Francisco, 1874), sometimes so called, is not. Several men named above were liberals 
in some respects, conservatives in others——C. F. Adams, Beecher, Wells, White, and 
especially Field (see the D.4.B.). I omit the Woodhull sisters, with whom G. F. Train 
and David Melliss were for a time associated, because they oscillated between crusading 
and blackmail. 

53 Among clergymen whose writings stem in part from Brace were DeWitt Talmage 
(in Night Sides of City Life, New York, 1878); Charles Parkhurst, Madison Peters, and 
Cortland Myers during the 18g0’s; and even Henry Potter (in Sermons of the City, 
New York, 1881). Brann, indeed, is in the line of descent, and perhaps the anonymous 
author of The Volcano Under the City (New York, 1886; u) and L. O. Curow (in 
Chicago, Satan’s Sanctum, Chicago, 1899; u). So is Joseph Emery (in Té:rty-five Years 
Among the Poor, Cincinnati, 1887). Most of the men named in this footnote are “new.” 

"8 Crapsey wrote The Nether Side of New York (New York, 1872); Pierson, Sparks 
Among the Ashes; . . . Nineteen Years of Labor in the Philadelphia Almshouse (Phila- 
delphia, 1873); Smith, Improvements of the Tenement-House System (New York, 1879); 
and White, two pamphlets on the same subject. Gilbert, Lindsley, and Nash are less 
important. 

5t C.H.A.L., IV, 438. The D.A.B. adds four pamphlets by Heywood; see also F. B. 
Adams, op. cit, p. 54. Of William Sylvis the D.4.B. says that he produced only fugitive 
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Truman Beeman, Capital and Labor (Indianapolis, 1868; p) 

Rowland Hazard, Essays on Finance and Hours of Labor (New York, 
1868; p) 

B. E. Green, The Irrepressible Conflict Between Labor and Capital 
(Philadelphia, 1872; u) 

John Fitz Patrick, White Slaves of Monopolies (Harrisburg, Pa., 1884) 

Anon., Working People’s Rights (New York, n.d. [probably 1885]) 

John Smith, Hard Times (Chicago, 1885; u) 

Robert Ingersoll, “ay Sermon: Defense of Labor Rights (New York, 
1886; p) 

John King, The Coming Freeman (Cincinnati, 1886) 

Leigh Irvine, The Problem of Distressed Labor (Chicago, 1886) 

—, The Struggle for Bread (New York, 1889) 

John McEnnis, The White Slaves of Free America (Chicago, 1888)°° 

W. H. Cawardine, The Pullman Strike (Chicago, 1894) 

Marcus Miller, Js a Man Worth as Much as a Horse? (Chicago, 1894; p) 





A few of the foregoing works were written by socialists. More- 
over, four significant “new” books tried to combine socialism with 
other doctrines: 


B. A. Hill, Absolute Money (St. Louis, 1875) 

“Amicus Humani Generis,’ The Labor Question (Chicago, 1881; u) 
C. J. Bellamy, The Way Out (New York, 1884) 

E. H. G. Clark, Man’s Birthright (New York, 1885) 


Bellamy and Clark show some Georgist influence, and so do 
authors of four other works: 


W. G. Moody, Land and Labor in the United States (New York, 1883; 
“ol d”)57 
Anon., The Factors of Civilization (Atlanta, 1883) 


material but that much of it was collected in his posthumous biography (1872; u). Nu- 
merous quotations from his writings and speeches are given in Charlotte Todes, William 
H. Sylvis and the National Labor Union (New York, 1942). 

5E, M. Chamberlin, The Sovereigns of Industry (Boston, 1875); Adolph Douai, 
Hard Times (1877; u; cited by Merriam); F. W. Smith, The Hard Times (Boston,1877; 
u);. Thomas Fortune, Land, Labor, and Politics in the South (New York, 1884); George 
Gunton, Wealth and Progress (New York, 1887); one of M. M. Trumbull’s pamphlets— 
among the half-dozen pertinent ones which he produced between 1884 and 1890—listed 
in David, op. cit; L. A. Banks, White Slaves (Boston, 1891); Henry Vincent, The Story 
oj the Commonweal (Chicago, 1894); and, above all, John Swinton, Striking for Life 
(Philadelphia, 1894), preceded by his Live Burning Questions (1885; u). 

°°T imagine that J. C. Simonds and John McEnnis, Story of Manual Labor in All Lands 
and in All Ages (Chicago, 1886; u), can be added. 

5! Moody's Labor Difficulties (Boston, 1878; p) is “new.” 
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J. B. Converse, The Bible and Land (Morristown, Tenn., 1889)°8 
——, Uncle Sams Bible (Chicago, 1899)*® 


Naturally, limitation of wealth was urged by many men who 

could not accept socialism proper—especially by four “new” 

authors: 

J. H. Keyser, The Next Step of Progress (New York, 1885; p) 

, How to Break Monopoly (New York, 1887; p) 

C. A. Washburn, Political Evolution (Philadelphia, 1885) and two lesser 
writings 

Stanley Krebs, Poverty’s Factory (Boston, 1895) 

Moses Samuelson, How to Right a Wrong (New York, 1898) 





German-American socialists of the 1860’s and 1870’s seem to 
have influenced American-born publicists but slightly. More effec- 
tive were at least two of four native socialists whose doctrines are 
now beginning to receive attention: 


Lewis Morgan, Ancient Society (New York, 1877) 

C. O. Ward, A Labor Catechism of Political Economy (n.p. 1877; 
“A ew” 

, The Ancient Lowly (Washington, D. C., 1889)®° 

Wharton Collens, The Eden of Labor (Philadelphia, 1876) 

Jesse Jones, The Bible Plan for the Abolition of Poverty (Cambridge, 
1873) 

—, The Kingdom of Heaven (Cambridge, 1871) 





Nor have historians neglected various descriptions of Utopian and 
religious socialisms that were published between 1869 and 1884. 
But it remains proper to stress the pioneering of Laurence Gron- 
lund, whose influence on Utopian romances has been discussed by 


*° Briefly named by Hopkins, op. cit., p. 60. 

€ An older type of agrarian reformer, Lewis Masquerier, is known to the D.A.B., 
Seligman, and F. B. Adams. Seligman also names W. B. Greene’s Socialistic, Commumstic, 
Mutualistic, and Finencial Fragments (Boston, 1875; u). 

°° Ward’s The Equilibration of Human Aptitudes and Powers of Adaptation (Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1894) had, not unnaturally, little popular effect. 

“F, W. Evans, The Autobiography of a Shaker (New York, 1869) and Shaker 
Communism (London, 1871); J. H. Noyes, History of American Socialisms (Philadelphia, 
1870); Charles Nordhoff, Communistic Socteties of the United States (New York, 1875); 
W. A. Hinds, American Communities (New York, 1878); Albert Shaw, Icaria (New 
York, 1884); and The Handbook of the Oneida Community (Oneida, 1867). See also 
J. P. MacLean, Bibliography of Shaker Literature (Columbus, Ohio, 1905). It is only 
through the D.A.B. and such sources that I know of D. G. Croly’s Truth (1872), C. W. 
Hubner’s Modern Communism (Atlanta, 1880), and Alcander Longley’s Communism 
(1880). For “Alexander” Longley, see Seligman in the C.H.A.L. 
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Shurter. Albert Chavannes, author of two such romances, pub- 
lished muckraking pamphlets also,®* as did H. W. Cherouny, C. 
W. Wooldridge, and the more consequential David Lubin.® Shurter 
has summarized much Nationalist nonfiction by writers who pro- 
duced no romances. Of the eighteen “new” titles which I now 
give, some are also Nationalistic; others represent more rigorous 
forms of socialism: 


Edward Howland (ed.), Social Solutions (New York, 1886, 12 nos.) 

Austin Bierbower, The Morals of Christ (Chicago, 1885) 

, The Socialism of Christ (Chicago, 1891) ®* 

Edmond Kelly, Evolution and Effort (New York, 1895) 

Augustus Jacobson, An Ounce of Prevention to Save America (Chicago, 
1892) and two sequels 

Frank Billings, How Shall the Rich Escape? (Boston, 1895) 

H.E. Allen, In Hell and the Way Out (Chicago, 1898; p) 

John Brown, Parasitic Wealth (Chicago, 1898) 

Alfred Ferris, An Equitable Exchange System (Philadelphia, 1898) 

, Pauperizing the Rich (Philadelphia, 1899) 

Charles Vail, Principles of Scientific Socialism (New York, 1899) and 
two other works 

Basil Bouroff, The Impending Crisis (Chicago, 1900) 

Joseph Conwell, Our Nation’s Need (New York, 1900) 

C. E. Dietrich, Solution of the Social Problem (Chicago, 1900; u) 








I omit leaflets and handbooks published by Lucien Sanial, Daniel 
De Leon, and other ‘very militant socialists; the numerous trans- 
lations and reprints of foreign writings; and socialist works in 
German and Yiddish by American residents. 

Not only in their exposés and excoriations but to some extent 
in their positive proposals, prolabor and socialistic documents have 
analogues among the writings of agrarian crusaders. To these 
latter products I add seventeen: 

Stephe [sic] Smith, Grains for the Grangers (Chicago, Cincinnati, and 

San Francisco, 1873) 


°? Flory, op. cit, p. 235. 

°3 Cherouny: Socialism and Christianity (New York, 1882) and The Historic Develop- 
ment of the Labor Question (New York, 1885). Wooldridge: The Kingdom of Heaven Is 
at Hand (Chicago, 1899). Lubin-—-author among other works of two pamphlets entitled 
A Novel Proposition (Sacramento, 1893 and 1894)-——~appears in the D.A.B., is well known 
to socialists, is the subject of a study by Olivia Agresti (University of California Press, 
1941, 2d ed.), and has been praised by H. G. Wells (The New World Order, pp. 118-119). 
Parts of Ignatius Donnelly’s Ragnarok (New York, 1882), I add, are muckraking. 

** Touched upon by Hopkins, op. cit, p. 73. 
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Frank Gilbert, Railway Law in Illinois (Chicago, 1873) 

George Bell, The New Crisis (Des Moines, 1887) 

, The Issue of 1888 (Des Moines, 1888; p; u) 

Myron Quick, Modern Speculation (Titusville, Pa., 1888; p) 

Anon., The Character of the National Government of the So-Called 
Free America of 1890 (Boston, 1890; p) 

N. P. Hill, Speeches and Papers .. . (Colorado Springs, 1890) 

Lester Hubbard, The Coming Climax (Chicago, 1891) 

John R. Rogers, The Irrepressible Conflict (Chicago, 1892) 

Mrs. Marion Todd, The Protective Tariff Delusion (Battle Creek, 1886) 

, Pizarro and John Sherman (Chicago, 1891) 

, Railways of Europe and America (Boston, 1893) 

J. N. Cunning, The New Constitution (Chicago, 1890; u) 

M. W. Howard, If Christ Came to Congress (New York, 1894) 

, American Plutocracy (New York, 1896)* 

H. L. Call, The Coming Revolution (Boston, 1895) 

H. E. Taubeneck, The Condition of the American Farmer (Chicago, 


1896; p)®° 


Furthermore, of the eight dozen books and pamphlets of 1895- 

1896 known to me which treated the money problem, thirty are 

muckraking; about half of these were “soft money” pleas. Use 

of the American Catalogues of those years and of the fuller listings 

in the Publishers’ Weekly will enable any interested student to 

compile an adequate bibliography of these mainly ephemeral 

writings. Important miscellaneous inflationists before 1895 were: 

J. C. Ferris, The Financial Economy of the United States (San Francisco, 
1867; in C..A.L., IV, 438) 

A. J. Walker, The Appreciation of Money (1877; u) 

J. B. Howe, Political Economy tn the Use of Money (Boston, 1878) 

R. W. Hughes, A Popular Treatise on the Currency Question (New 
York, 1879) 

J. C. Zachos, a disciple of Peter Cooper’s who wrote four works in 1876- 
1881 (see the D.A.B.) 

E, J. Farmer, The Conspiracy Against Silver (new ed., Cleveland, 1886) 

L. H. Ehrichbimetallist, The Question of Silver (New York, 1892) 

Samuel Leavitt, prominent Georgist, Our Money Wars (Boston, 1894) 

R. P. Rothwell (see the D.A.B.) 

M. M. Pomeroy, prolific journalist. 














‘s Howard was a Populist congressman from Alabama. 

eIn the early 1890's the National Economist published many inexpensive Alliance 
pamphlets which I have not listed. Moreover, John Hicks (op. cit., p. 375) refers to a 
large collection, at the University of Nebraska, which I have not seen. 
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More amusing than important is L. B. Woolfolk’s The Great Red 
Dragon; or, The London Money Power (Cincinnati, 1889). Other 
minor works include Joseph Stringham’s Bi-monetism (Oshkosh, 
1882; p) and C. C. Camp’s Labor, Capital and Money (Bradford, 
Pa., 1887; u).°” 

A score of works on the transportation problem have been cited 
by historians, who, however, have omitted three potent writings® 
and (legitimately) a spate of pamphlets and articles. Some at- 
tention should be paid to antirailroad passages in conservative 
books, such as Henry Wood’s influential “new” Natural Law in 
the Business World (Boston, 1887), republished in part in his The 
Political Economy of Natural Law (Boston, 1894). And the stu- 
dent must use Congressional debates, especially those of 1869, 1886, 
and 1888. Such debates were also significant in the controversies 
over the currency, banking, labor, ship subsidies, and the nationali- 
zation of the telegraph. 


Elizur Wright’s struggle for honest insurance produced a major 
book known to some economic historians—The Politics and Mys- 
teries of Life Insurance (Boston, 1873)—and a “new” pamphlet— 
Traps Baited with Orphans (Boston, 1877). 


Low-tariff tracts were not always ingenuous. I list only works 
which are at once sincere and “new.”* 


°T For further information, see a neglected article by James A. Garfield, “The Currency 
Conflict,” Atlantic Monthly, XXXVII, 219-236 (Feb., 1876). Garfield praises the mental 
cogency of B. A. Hill (above). 

° J. F. Hudson, The Railways and the Republic (New York, 1886); D. G. Croly, 
The Pacific Railroad: A Swindle (New York, 1868); and William Swinton, How the 
“Ring” Ran Pacific Mail (New York, 1867; p), dealing with steamship monopoly. The 
last two are listed but not treated in the C.H.A.L. 

°° Charles A. Bristed’s The Interference Theory of Government (New York, 1867); 
two angry pamphlets of 1884: William Rathbone’s Protection and Communism and E. G. 
Donnell’s The True Issue (both New York); H. L. Nelson’s Our Unjust Tariff Laws 
(Boston, 1884; p); Isaac Griscom'’s A Farmer's View of a Protective Tariff (Woodbury, 
N. J., 1885; p); L. H. Blair's Unwise Laws (New York, 1886); and N. H. Chamber- 
lain’s What's the Matter? (Boston, 1890). Peffer’s Tarif Manual (Topeka, 1888) is less 
significant than his later Populism would lead one to expect. Filler (op. cit, p. 114) 
names the youthful, Charles Edward Russell's antiprotectionist The Reason Why (Daven- 
port, 1881). ` 

Donnell wrote other attacks on the tariff; I have not read them. Of the many 
pamphlets issued by the New York Free Trade Club, the present article names or alludes 
to most. There remain, however, many works which I know, by title only, through the 
American Catalogues, Appleton’s Annual Cyclopaedias, etc. See also Seligman in the 
C.H.A.L., IV, 438. 

Fairly temperate “new” free-trade monographs include Isaac Butts's posthumous Pro- 
tection and Free Trade (New York, 1875); Brace’s Free Trade (New York, 1879); and 
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Broader in scope were seventeen protestant writings which all 
serious students of American crusading might well know: 


Nahum Capen, The History of Democracy (Hartford, 1874)7° 

Charles Ingersoll, Fears for Democracy (Philadelphia, 1875) 

J. B. Harrison, Certain Dangerous Tendencies in American Life (Bos- 
ton, 1880; Atlantic Monthly, 1878; “old”) 

J. L. Peck, The Political Economy of Democracy (Philadelphia, 1879; p) 

J. S. Patterson, Class Interests (New York, 1886) 7 

Parker Pillsbury, The Plague and Peril of Monopoly (1887; u) 

J. M. Driver, Sampson and Shylock (Fort Wayne, 1891) 

Slack Worthington, Politics and Property (New York, 1891) 

, Politics for Prudent People (Boston, 1895) 

J. Wilson, Radical Wrongs .. . (Newark, 1891; u) 

B. R. Davenport, The Crime of Caste (Philadelphia, 1892) 

Hazen Pingree, Facts and Opinions (Detroit, 1895) 

Horatio Seymour (a Chicago editor), Government and Company, Ltd. 
(Chicago, 1895) 

John Bryan, Fables and Essays (New York, 1895; several genres) 

Hannah Kimball, Socio-Economic Myths and Myth-Makers (Boston, 
1896) 

Thomas Donahoe, Popular Progress, The Cause of Agricultural and 
Industrial Depression (Buffalo, 1898) 

F. A. Adams, Who Rules America? (Philadelphia, 1899; u) 





Most of the Standard Oil’s foes who resorted to pamphleteering 
appear in the bibliographies of Flynn’s and Nevins’s biographies 
of Rockefeller. I omit them. I also omit five other muckraking 
pamphlets (of 1870, 1874, 1887, 1888, and 1900) that were purely 
local in subject matter or interest, and twenty-nine books and 
pamphlets which are listed in muckraking biographies of 1925- 
1937 but which I myself have not examined. 

More numerous than any one type of nonfiction thus far named 
in this article were “good-government” books and pamphlets.” 


James H. Canfield’s Taxation, A Plain Talk for Plain People (New York, 1883). Maybe 
Danie] Strange’s The Farmers’ Tariff Manual (New York, 1892; u) takes the same tone. 

7° Parts of this work were written as early as the 1840's. 

™ His Reforms (New York, 1884; u) may be relevant. 

T" Local talks may have numbered scores. I leave out half a dozen that I know of; 
but one is important-~Garfield’s The Future of the Republic (Western Reserve College, 
1873), containing an attack on “robber barons.” I also omit many private and govern- 
ment reports containing ‘‘goo-goo” muckraking passages; it suffices to allude to documents 
by several Indian agents and commissioners and by O. C. Marsh; reports by officials in 
Granger states; and anti Tammany writings (u) by Dexter Hawkins, who appears in the 
DAB. 
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. Specialists have cited about two dozen such works of 1866-1890. 
They have, however, virtually neglected Joshua Fisher™ and eight 
other men who contributed to political reform: 


Charles Reemelin, Politics as a Science (Cincinnati, 1875) 

George Prentiss, Our National Bane (New York, 1877) 

Putnam Bishop, American Patriotism (New York, 1887) 

Roeliff Brinkerhoff, author of pamphlets and reprinted addresses 

John Hoyt, Studies in Civil Service (New York, 1878) 

W. E. Foster, The Civil Service Reform Movement (Boston, 1881; p) 
————-, The Literature of Civil Service Reform (Providence, 1881; p) 
T. D. Ingram, Representative Government (Westchester, Pa., 1884; u) 
C. C. Andrews, Administrative Reform (New York, 1888) 


A few anonymous pamphlets played a minor role in molding 
opinion during critical years.” Moreover, two attacks on Blaine 


73 James Parton’s Manual for the Instruction of “Rings” .. . and How New York is 
Governed, both published in New York and both originally magazine articles; A. P. 
Genung’s The Frauds of the New York City Government Exposed (New York, 1871); 
several pamphlets on Senator Pomeroy (see the D.4.B.) and other corruptionists; W, S. 
Robinson's The Salary Grab (Boston, 1873; p); Tilden’s The Tweed Ring (New York, 
1873); J. D. McCabe’s Behind the Scenes in Washington (Chicago, 1873); D. C. McMil- 
lan’s The Elective Franchise (New York, 1878; u); F. W. Whitridge’s The Four Years’ 
Term (1883; u); George Vickers’s The Fall of Bossism (Philadelphia, 1883); George 
Bernard’s Civil Service Reform (New York, 1885; u); Henry Lambert’s Progress of Civil 
Service Reform (Boston, 1885); G. W. Lawton’s The American Caucus System (New 
York, 1885); H. C. Tanner's The Lobby and Public Men (Albany, 1888; p; u); and 
John Wigmore’s The Australian Ballot System (Boston, 1889). Patton alone (op. cit., 
pp. 77 and 83) has named works by two men who later were mayoralty candidates: 
W. M. Ivins’s Machine Politics and Money .. . (New York, 1887) and E. M. Shepard’s 
The Competitive Test and the Civil Service of States and Cities (New York, 1885). He 
has also named Nathan Matthews’s The City Government of Boston (Boston, 1895); A. 
B. King’s The Political Mission of Tammany Hall (New York, 1892; p); and H. M. 
Shepherd’s The Mayor and the City (n.p., 1894; p; u). He has, however, omitted 
Shepard’s “new” Dishonor in American Public Life (New York, 1882) and Charles 
O’Conor's “new” Demacracy (New York, 1877; p). A very few scholars have used 
O'Conor’s Peculation Triumphant (New York, 18975). An earlier anti-[ammany work, 
The Ermine in the Ring (New York, 1868), was sketchily known by Gustavus Myers; 
for more information see the North American Review, CVII, 305-307 (Jan, 1869). The 
D.A.B.’s excellent account of F. L. Olmsted describes his The Spotls of the Park (New 
York, 1882). I do not know what attitude was taken in the anonymous The Congress- 
man’s Christmas Dream (New York, 1871, seemingly a satire on Oakey Hall) or by 
F. B. Perkins in his “new” President Greeley, President Hoffman, and the Resurrection 
of the Ring (Burlington, 1872). 

74 The D.A.B. shows the significance of Fisher’s The Degradation of Our Rrepresenta- 
tive System (1863) and The Reform of Municipal Elections (1866) but omits his Nom- 
ination of Candidates (New York, 1868). 

E Eg, That Convention (New York, 1872), Why Vote at All in 1872? (New York, 
1872), The History of a Ring (Portland, Maine, 1877), and perhaps “Major Simpleton’s” 
Civil-Service Reform; or, The Postmaster’s Revenge (New York, 1882; u). More searching 
were the anonymous Administrative Organization (Washington, D. C., 1884) and some 
of Simeon Stetson’s pamphlets. 
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in 1884 rise far enough above mere factiousness to be worth re- 
viving: J. O. Sargent’s Chapters for the Times (Lee, Mass., 1884- 
1885; u) and Eugene Didier’s Political Adventures of ... Blaine 
(Baltimore). Unmerited neglect has also come upon Simon Sterne, 
so fertile a publicist that I do not enumerate his writings,”® and 
upon seven crusaders who urged special remedies for political ills: 


Charles Buckalew, Proportional Representation (New York, 1872; 
named by Merriam) 

Salem Dutcher, Minority or Proportional Representation (New York, 
1872) 

C. P. Clark, The Commonwealth Reconstructed (New York, 1878) 

, Lhe “Machine” Abolished (New York, 1900) 

Albert Stickney, A True Republic (New York, 1879) 

, Democratic Government (New York, 1885; named by Merriam) 

> The Political Problem (New York, 1890) 

Mortimer Tibbits, 4 Proposal for a Reform in the Federal Executive 
(New York, 1879) 

H. C. Lockwood, The Abolition of the Presidency (New York, 1884) 

Gamaliel Bradford, Sr., many writings (see D.A.B.) 











Minor advocates of varied remedies were numerous—e.g., John 
Ward (Proportional Representation, Louisville, 1878; p). 

So much for 1865-1890. Several publicists who flourished in the 
18g0’s have been fully discussed by scholars, who have also treated 
somewhat the publications of municipal good-government clubs 
and of the National Conferences for Good City Government and 
who have analyzed fairly well the multitude of remedies that were 
being offered by reformers. But little or nothing has been said, 
even by Fish and Merriam, about twenty significant documents: 


George Holls, Compulsory Voting (American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 1891; p) 

J. M. Ashley, The Impending Political Epoch (New York, 1892; p) 

Nathan Cree, Direct Legislation by the People (Chicago, 1892; named by 
Merriam) 

L. G. Janes, The Problem of City Government (New York, 1892; p) 

J. A. Taylor, The Independent in Politics (New York, 1892) 

C. N. Gregory, The Corrupt Use of Money in Politics (Madison, 
1893; p) 

N. Smith, Tammany Hall (New York, 1893; u) 


78 See the D.A.B. and Who's Whe in America, Vol. II. For a significant laborite 
attack on him, see John Swinton, op. ctt., p. 237; cf. Merriam, op. cit, p. 98. 


28 Vol, i 
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Otto Kempner, Boss Croker’s Career (New York, 1894; p) 

S. E. Moffett, Suggestions on Government (Chicago, 1894) 

William Sackett, Modern Battles of Trenton (Trenton, 1895) 

F. W. Schultz, Politics and Patriotism (Boston, 1895) 

Mrs. Talcott Williams, The Story of a Woman’s Municipal Campaign 
(American Academy of Political and Social Science, 18953 p) 

A. O, Myers, Bosses and Boodlers in Ohio Politics (Cincinnati, 1896) 

F. U. Adams, The Majority Rule League (Chicago, 1898) 

L. T. Chamberlain, The State (New York, 1898) 

Louis Proal, Political Crime (New York, 1898; named by Merriam) 

Talcott Williams, Tammany Hall (New York, 1898; p) 

Charles Ferguson, The Religion of Democracy (San Francisco, 1900) 

N. N. Forney, Proportional Representation (New York, 1900; p) 

Gustavus Myers, A History of Public Franchises in New York City 
(New York, 1900; named by Filler) 

Orlando Smith, The Coming Democracy (New York, 1900)” 


Many works urging the initiative and the referendum have like- 
wise been forgotten, even the tracts by J. W. Sullivan, an exsingle- 
taxer and also (see Taylor) the author of important slum fiction. 

I have only touched upon crusading nonfiction. For more in- 
formation on single-taxers the standard sources will do. For an- 
archists, see Merriam, David, Kropotkin in the Britannica, and 
Mott.” The crusading done by, or through, the Social Science 
Association has been but sketchily studied. On the other hand, 
in the past half-dozen years the importance of the American Eco- 
nomic Association’s platform of 1886 has, after long neglect, re- 
ceived undue emphasis.’ Social-gospel movements are much bet- 
ter known than in 1933 but have not been completely illuminated. 

In short, the whole corpus of crusading documents is quantita- 
tively impressive. But any true picture of the age requires study 
of noncrusading documents, a far bigger job. I here present merely 
a progress report. 

77 Matthew Breen’s Thirty Years of New York Politics (New York, 1899; u) is cited 
by several historians; but Breen had been Boss Kelly’s legal adviser. Perhaps I should 
also add two works used by Josephson: W. H. Muldeon’s Mark Hanna’s “Moral Cranks” 
(Brooklyn, 1900; u) and J. L. Moores How Members of Congress Are Bribed (San 
Francisco, 1895; u). 

7 A revealing “new” pamphlet by Spooner is Our Financiers: Their Ignorance, Usur- 
` pations and Frauds (Boston, 1877). 

For additional data on the controversy which the platform occasioned, see Joseph 


Dorfman (ed.), “The Seligman Correspondence,” Political Science Quarterly, LVI (1941). 
A view which will be unfamiliar to most literary historians is that of N. A. Weston, “The 
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I first refer the reader to a large number of documents known 
to one or another school of historians.®? I might also name the 
writings of E. B. Andrews, Lorin Blodgett, A. R. Foote, E. R. L. 
Gould, Max West, and such pioneer conservationists as George 
P. Marsh, Horace Cleveland, C. S. Sargent, B. E. Fernow, Franklin 
Hough, Thomas Meehan, N. H. Egleston, J. T. Rothrock, and J. 
A. Warder. Some of these men wrote only magazine articles or 
reports before 1900. Influential reports by labor investigators and 
commissioners (several of whom published pamphlets and books 
in their private capacity also) were fairly numerous, especially after 
1880: literary historians should know H. K. Oliver, John S. Lord, 
the more conservative Joseph Weeks and R. P. Porter, the liberal 
Lee Meriwether, and of course Carroll D. Wright. 

Seventy fairly temperate writings which, by and large, have 
escaped historians (though several are in the D.A.B.) prove help- 
ful in an ideological study?! and can be reinforced by additions to 


Ricardian Epoch in American Economics," American Economic Review, XXIII, 27-34 
(March, 1933). 

° Francis Parkman, The Book of Roses (Boston, 1866); Elisha Mulford, The Nation 
(Boston, 1870); Stephen Powers, Afoot and Alone (Hartford, 1872; u); Enoch Ensley, 
What Should Be Taxed? (Memphis, 1873); James Dacus, The Annals of the Great Strikes 
(Chicago, 1877); W. B. Weeden, The Social Law of Labor (Boston, 1882); Brace, Gesta 
Christi (New York, 1882); J. Schoenhof's answers to R. P, Porter and other Protectionists 
(1883 and following); J. B. Jervis, The Question of Labor and Capital (New York, 1877); 
Dan Ryan, Arbitration between Capital and Labor (Columbus, Ohio, 1885); Woodrow 
Wilson, Congressional Government (Boston, 1885) and The State (Boston, 1889); F. S$. 
Hoffman, The Sphere of the State (New York, 1894); A. T. Hadley, Railroad Transporta- 
tion (New York, 1885); N. O. Nelson’s, S. M. Jones's, N. P. Gilman’s, and Edward 
Bemis’s writings on profit-sharing and co-operation; Amos Warner's monographs and 
books; George McNeill's four writings of 1887-1900, esp. The Labor Movement (Boston, 
1887); H. C. Adams, The Relation of the State to Industrial Action (Baltimore, 1887); 
Cleveland’s message of December 3, 1888; Bishop Henry Potters famous antiluxury 
sermon (1889); J. B. Clarke’s and Simon Patten’s writings; John Commons, The Dis- 
tribution of Wealth (New York, 1893); C. B. Spahr, Essay on the Present Distribution 
of Wealth (New York, 1896) and America’s Working People (New York, 1900); Walter 
Wyckoff, The Workers (2 vols, New York, 1897 and 1898); Charlotte Gilman, Women 
and Economics (Boston, 1898); Edward Bemis (ed.), Municipal Monopolies (New York, 
1899); W. M. Salter, Anarchy or Government? (New York, 1895); W. B. Scaife’s three 
works of 1899 and 1900 on French labor; J. K. Medbery, Men and Mysteries of Wall 
Street (Boston, 1870); Henry Clews, Our Monetary Evils (New York, 1872), Twenty- 
eight Years in Wall Street (New York, 1888), and The Wall Street Point of View (New 
York, 1900); and Brooks Adams, America’s Economic Supremacy (New York, 1900). 

** Arranged loosely by subject matter, and within topical categories by date, they are: 
Caroline Dall's The College, the Market, and the Court (Boston, 1867), Azel Ames’s 
Sex in Industry (Boston, 1875), E. T. Devine’s The Economic Function of Woman 
(A.A.P.S.S., 1894); R. J. Wrights Principia (Philadelphia, 1875;, named by Merriam), 
F. J. Brown's Streets and Slums (Baltimore, 1892; p), M. T. Reynolds’s The Housing of 
the Poor in American Cities (Baltimore, 1893), a symposium volume on Philanthropy 
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and Social Progress (New York, 1893; H. C. Adams, Jane Addams, Woods, Giddings, J. O. 
S. Huntington), Mary Richmond's influential Friendly Visiting Among the Poor (New York, 
1899); J. K. Ingalls’s Social Wealth (New York, 1885), E. J. Schellhous’s The New 
Republic (New York, 1888; c. 1883), J. P. Phillips’s Social Struggles (New Haven, 1886), 
George Batchelor’s Social Equilibrium (Boston, 1887; u), E. J. Shriver’s Want and 
Wealth (New York, 1890), E. P. Cheyney’s 4 Third Revolution (A.APSS., 1892), a 
symposium on Factors in American Civilization (New York, 1893), John Gibbons’s 
Tenure and Toil (Chicago, 1894), Dempster Ostrander's Social Growth and Stability 
(Chicago, 1895) and The Social Crisis (New York, 1898); R. J. Hinton’s English 
Radical Leaders (New York, 1875); J. N. Larned’s Talks About Labor (New York, 1876), 
F. P. Powers’s Labor-Making Machinery (New York, 1880; u); W. F. Channing's Or- 
ganized Homesteads and Households (Philadelphia, 1876; an essay), Charles Barnard’s 
Co-operation as a Business (New York, 1881), Samuel Leavitt's Peacemaker Grange 
(New York, 1881); Cable’s The Convict Lease System (New York, 1885); James Bayles’s 
The Shop Council (New York, 1886; p), Joel Bishops Look and Think (Boston, 
1886), C. A. Reed’s Peaceable Boycotting (A.A.P.S.S., 1891), W. H. Sayward’s Thoughts 
on the Relations of Employer and Workman (New York, 1893), J. H. Elliott's The 
Worker's Weapon (New York, 1894), Paul Carus’s The Nature of the State (Chicago, 
1894), T. S. Cogley'’s The Law of Strikes (Washington, D. C., 1894), F. J. Stimson’s 
Labor in Its Relations to Law (New York, 1895) and Handboek to the Labor Law of 
the United States (New York, 1896), H. R. Towne—F. A. Halsey-——F. W. Taylor’s The 
Adjustment of Wages to Efficiency (New York, 1896), F. O. Willey’s The Laborer and 
the Capitalist (New York, 1897), F. S. Hall’s Sympathetic Strikes and Sympathetic 
Lockouts (New York, 1898); a few books and many articles and pamphlets (by Atkinson, 
Robert Auchmuty, Melusina Peirce, Juliet Corson, Charles Ham, and others) urging 
manual training, improved cooking, co-operative housekeeping, and other mild ameliora- 
tives; Rena Atchison’s Un-American Immigration (Chicago, 1894; erroneously attributed 
by Merriam to Rev. Joseph Cook, who wrote the introduction); James S. Gibbons’s The 
Public Debt of the United Staes (1867; u), Charles A. Mann’s Paper Money the Root of 
Evil (New York, 1872), and pamphlets (u) by R. T. Paine, Jr, on the resumption of 
specie payments; T. S, Van Dyke’s Millionaires of a Day (New York, 1890); A. F. 
Bentley’s The Condition of the Western Farmer (Baltimore, 1893); C. F. Adams’s Rail- 
roads: Their Origin and Problems (New York, 1878), his Notes on Railway Accidents 
(New York, 1879; touched on by George Arms in his study of the background of 
Howells’s fiction, but seemingly without knowledge of how extensive was Adams's in- 
fluence), and his Federation of the Railroad System (Boston, 1880; u); E. P. Alexander’s 
Railway Practice (New York, 1887) and J. A. Morgan’s The People and the Railways 
(New York, 1888)—both of them answers to Hudson; W. D. Dabney’s The Public 
Regulation of Railways (New York. 1989), M. W. Kirkman’s Railway Rates and Govern- 
ment Control (New York, 1891, conservative), Alpheus Stickney’s The Railway Problem 
(New York, 1891; liberal-conservative), G. H. Lewis's National Consolidation of the 
Railways (New York, 1893; u); ©. D. Ashiey’s Railways and Their Employees (Chicago, 
1895; liberal-conservative); S. C. T. Lodd’s Combinations (New York, 1888; p; in 
Josephson and Flynn), Charles W. Baker's Monopolies and the People (New York, 1889); 
John Bonham’s Railway Secrecy and the Trusts (New York, 1890), W. W. Cook’s The 
Corporation Problem (New York, 1891; u), A. B. Nettleton’s Trusts or Competition? 
(Chicago, 1900); parts of R. R. Bowker’s Economics for the People (New York, 1886); 
M. L. Scudder’s The Labor-Valuz: Fallacy (Chicago, 1884; p); D. G. Thompson’s The 
Problem of Evil (New York, 1887), M. J. Franciscos Municipal Ownership: Its Fallacy 
(Rutland, Vt, 1893), Milo Maltbie’s Municipal Functions (New York, 1898), Mary 
Kingsbury Simkhovitch’s Socialism on the East Side (New York, 1899; p); and J. S. 
Hittell’s Reform or Revolution? (1900; known to me only through the D.4-B.). I might 
add several documents published in the “Questions of the Day” series, in the “Tracts” 
and “Library” series of the Society for Political Education, and by the Brooklyn Ethical 
Society, the Sunset Club of Chicago, the People’s Institute of New York, and similar 
organizations. 
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the 175 works of 1865-1900 in Hopkins and Dombrowski.** 

Some of the productions just listed were conservative. So were 
almost all protective-tariff exhortations, whether by men still re- 
membered—“Tariff Andy” Stewart, William Elder, W. D. (“Pig 
Iron”) Kelly, James Swank, John L. Hayes, Joseph Wharton, 
Porter, R. E. Thompson, Henry Poor, and several authors pre- 
viously named in this article—or by such nearly or completely for- 
gotten figures as Edward Young, S. N. D. North, E. H. Roberts, D. 
H. Rice, R. C. Taft, G. W. Atkinson, Van Buren Denslow, Henry 
Hoyt, and John Beatty. Beatty also contributed to the attack on 


The importance of Hugo Bilgram, U. H. Crocker, and a dozen other long-neglected 
economists is shown in Paul Barnett’s “‘Business-Cycle Theory in the United States, 1860- 
1900,” Journal of Business, XIV, Pt. 2 (April, 1941). More men worth reviving, such 
as H. B. Willson and J. W. Shuckers, are listed in T. E. Burton’s Financial Crises (New 
York, 1902), parts of which are expanded in Barnett’s monograph. 

82 W, A. McVickar, City Missions (New York, 1868; u); John Bascom, The Words of 
Christ as Principles of Personal and Social Growth (New York, 1884); Edwin Hatch, 
The Growth of Church Institutions (New York, 1887); Wilfred Richmond, Christian 
Economics (New York, 1888); Thomas Dixon, Problems in Religion and Social Science 
(New York, 1889); J. M. Baker, Wealth (Cincinnati, 1892); Jenkin Lloyd Jones, The 
Cause of the Totlers (Chicago, 1892; p); Henry Tuckley, Masses and Classes . . . in 
England (Cincinnati, 1893); H. A. Stimson, Religion and Business (New York, 1894); 
W. J. Ashley, The Railroad Strike of 1894 (Boston, 1895; p; u); pamphlets by C. L. 
Marson and W. F. Cobb on early Christian economics (Boston, 1895); F. L. Palmer, 
The Wealth of Labor (New York, 1895; u); William Prall, Civie Christianity (New 
York, 1895); James Reed (ed.), Light on Current Topics (Boston, 1895); R. F. Coyle, 
Workingmen and the Church (Boston, 1896); W. C. Martyn, Christian Citizenship (New 
York, 1897); A. E. Wafle, Christianity and Property (Philadelphia, 1897; u); W. R. 
Halstead, Christ in the Industries (Cincinnati, 1898); M. W. Reed, Temple Talks (In- 
dianapolis, 1898); D. D. Thompson, John Wesley as a Social Reformer (New York, 
1898); Edward Judson, The Institutional Church (New York, 1899); W. A. Quayle, 
Study in Current Social Theories (New York, 1899; p); C. S. Carr, Rey. Dr. Talkwell 
(Columbus, Ohio, 1900); T. C. Hall, The Social Meaning of Modern Religious Move- 
ments in England (New York, 1900; u); Edmond Kelly, Government or Human Evo- 
lution (New York, 1900; u); Sheldon’s John King’s Question Class (Chicago, 1899) and 
The Miracle at Markham (Chicago, 1900; u); J. G. Wooley’s The Christian Citizen 
(Chicago, 1900); and perhaps A. Sutherland’s The Kingdom of God and Problems of 
To-Day (Nashville, Tenn., 1898; u). Jewish and Catholic social-gospel writings have 
been little studied. Henry Berkowitz’s Judaism on the Social Question (New York, 1888) 
and fugitive writings by his brother-in-law, Joseph Krauskopf, must not be overlooked. 
H. H. Young's Conversations between a Rabbi... and... Ladies and Gentlemen 
(St. Paul, 1893; u) may be relevant. Catholic publicists included J. G. Shea, S. A. 
Raborg, A. F. Hewitt, I. T. Hecker, and of course Bishops John Ireland and John 
Spalding. Brownson belongs primarily to the pre-Appomattox era. For controversies 
among Catholics, Protestants, and Jews over remedial aims and procedures, see among 
others, E. T. Devine, When Social Work Was Young (New York, 1939), pp. 28-30; 
and Shea, American Catholic Quarterly Review, IV, 256 (April, 1879). 

Pioneer attempts to treat the liquor problem from an economic point of view include 
J. C. Fernald’s Economics of Prohibition (New York, 1890) and A. A. Hopkins's Wealth 
and Waste (New York, 1895). Better work was done in Economic Aspects of the Liquor 
Problem (Boston, 1899), edited by John Koren. 
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“Coin” Harvey. But he was no more vigorous than three other 
thoughtful conservatives of 1895-1896—Stanley Waterloo (Honest 
Money, Chicago, 1895), H. L. Nelson (The Money We Need, 
New York, 1895), and Samuel Capen (The National Crisis, Bos- 
ton, 1896)—and was much less effective than the well-known 
Horace White and A. D. White. Horace White wrote the famous 
Coin’s Financial Fool (New York, 1895). A. D. White’s Fiat 
Money Inflation in France was published in 1876 (New York) and 
reissued in 1882, 1896, and 1933. In its third appearance it was 
bound in with several of the other potent hard-money arguments of 
1873-1896 as The Sound Currency Red Book, a manual which also 
advertises numerous pamphlets, speeches, and leaflets by Atkinson, 
Carlisle, Cleveland, Hazard, Ingalls, Hoke Smith, and others. 
Other important conservative writings were: 


J. A. Stevens, Resumption of Specie Payments (New York, 18733 p; u) 
Graham McAdam, An Alphabet in Finance (New York, 1877) 

H. R. Linderman, Money and Legal Tender (New York, 1877) 
Century Company, Cheap Money Experiments (New York, 1892) 

J. H. Cowperthwait, Money, Silver and Finance (New York, 1892) 

W. L. Trenholm, The People’s Money (New York, 1893) 


J. S. Pike’s The Restoration of the Currency (New York, 1868; u) 
was presumably conservative. I omit broadsides and pamphlets is- 
sued by various “Honest Money Leagues” in 1878 and 1893-1896. 

Further information on the broad subject of conservative pro- 
ductions can be found in D. R. Dewey, Hopkins, Shurter, David, 
Merriam, and Lewis. I incorporate some additions to their ma- 
terial: 

The most important glorifier of the railroad was E. V. Smalley 
(see D.A.B.). Engineers with liberal tendencies except in times 
of labor crises included W. N. Black and Rossiter Raymond; these 
men as well as R. P. Rothwell must be included in a study (long 
needed) of the “socialization of engineering.” The views of divers 
political conservatives—Nicholas Murray Butler, Elihu Root, T. 
D. Woolsey, T. M. Cooley, J. C. Carter, and others—are analyzed 
by Merriam. The attitude taken by Godkin, A. L. Perry, the 
Youmanses, Simon Newcomb, and William Graham Sumner 
toward labor and agricultural combinations is well known. Samuel 
Johnson of Salem was (according to Wendell Phillips) a gifted 
critic of the labor movement: I cannot find where he published 
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his animadversions. Some reactionary diatribes resulting from the 
Mollies’ activities have been named by historians; so have anti- 
Georgist polemics, though seldom with sufficient description’ of 
their positive doctrines. To conservative clergymen treated by 
Hopkins I can add De Witt Talmage for his Ram the Worst 
Enemy of the Working Classes (New York, 1886; p) and The 
Battle for Bread (New York, 1886), Z. S. Holbrook for his The 
American Republic and the Debs Insurrection (Oberlin, 1895), 
and probably H. A. James for Communism in America (New 
York, 1879; u), since its publisher was Holt, who issued many 
right-wing books, and it won the Yale Porter Prize. To academic 
conservatives whom I have mentioned might be added J. L. 
Laughlin, J. B. Colby, Franklin McVey, F. M. Taussig, C. A. 
Conant, and C. F. Dunbar. Merriam has listed some Machia- 
vellian and defeatist theorizers; with them belongs Charles Mar- 
cotte for his Governments and Politicians (Chicago, 1894). 


IV 


The main purpose of this article has now been fulfilled. More 
than 550 documents have been named, 800 others have been re- 
ferred to indirectly, and the existence of many dozen more has 
been indicated. Most of them were produced by authors who re- 
stricted themselves to either fiction or nonfiction. Of those who 
attempted both forms of discourse, somewhat more than half a 
dozen were no mean craftsmen: F. U. Adams, Henry Adams, C. 
J. Bellamy, Mrs. Campbell, Gladden, Riis, and John R. Rogers; a 
few were equally poor in narrative and in expository writing: F. 
A. Adams, Davenport, and Morrison Swift; while Scudder was 
better at nonfiction than fiction. 

If the documents are arranged by attitude, from extreme left 
to extreme right, it will be found that women contributed more 
than their share of extremely conservative works, their equal share 
of liberal productions, and less than their share of writings be- 
longing to the far left. 

These findings, I think, are worth having. Cartographers prefer 
towns to elephants. But let me repeat that I have given prelim- 
inary data only. The next stage of research must attempt to dis- 
tinguish between sincere writings and those which represent 
“little more than a fidget about pushing ideas.” Then we shall 
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need data on reissues, new editions, and sales, followed by an 
investigation of critics’ and, if possible, readers’ reception of even 
minor documents.** Also necessary is a study, which will have 
to be somewhat subjective, of the ways in which, and the extent 
to which, the many documents that are mixed in subject matter 
or in tone can nevertheless serve as indices of changes in public 
opinion.** 

The historian will also doubt the correctness of some of my 
statistical findings. In particular, it seems unlikely that the years 
1865-1869 were as barren as they appear. Even when the political 
and economic writings are measured as a percentage of new Amer- 
ican works published—the only yardstick which can be at all ac- 
curate—the number of documents of 1865-1869 which I have listed 
strikes me as far too small. 

Another task is to trace the streams of protest and reform from 
1897 through 1902 more precisely than any one has yet done. 
This job, I am convinced, will entail among other things an en- 
deavor to untangle the complex relationships between muckraking 
and the movements for increased precision in government and 
industry.®° 


e8 Eg., the statement of an anonymous reviewer in the Atlantic Monthly, XLIX, 718 
(May, 1882), that Sevenoaks (newly reissued) “already has an old-fashioned air, as if 
one had come upon the American Dickens.” Consider also the Political Science Quarterly's 
objection—X, 185 (March, 1895)—to Lloyd’s Wealth and Commonwealth on the ground 
that the Standard Oil’s past misdeeds were well known to the public. But even the large 
number of quotations gathered by Shurter, Nevins, and others concerning trends as they 
looked to contemporaries cannot be taken at face value. I have assembled hundreds 
of such statements for the period 1865-1915, and find of course that they must be sifted 
and weighed with great care. 

8* For example, many cheap writings, especially fictional, of 1897-1900 indicate a con- 
tinued interest in political and economic abuses, pretend to a detailed knowledge of the 
techniques of governmental corruption or industrial greed, and imply a defeatist or a 
flashily cynical public response to the situation. Similarly, some novelists tried to pose 
as at once glorifiers of business and muckrakers.. These attempts to play both ends 
against the middle, found occasionally before the late nineties (e.g., in 1884-1885), by 
no means died out in the Roosevelt period; they were especially noticeable in 1905-1906. 
Some of the. inconsistencies in Steffens, David Graham Phillips, Darrow, London, and 
several contemporaries were simply a continuation of muddled thinking common a few 
years earlier. I call attention likewise to Frank Norris's dilemma. 

I also call attention to the large number of Utopian and other pseudoproletarian tales 
which predicted, or even “described in vision,” a gory and cruel revolution but which 
then deprecated or damned any move toward bringing it on and retreated into trivial 
remedies or into indecisiveness. Whoever would understand the 1890’s will have to be 
familiar with this phenomenon. I find it only in traces throughout the fiction of 1865- 
1890; it is, however, noticeable in some nonfiction, especially of 1873-1877 and 1884- 
1886. The forecast is frequently couched in terms of the dire prophecy which Macaulay 
‘made in 1857. 

86 One aspect of this problem, as it concerned the municipal muckrakers and reformers 
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I think, however, that the present article taken in conjunction 
with previous studies does permit us to say that, even in fiction, 
as early as Arthur’s administration there was a large-scale output 
of economic and political-economic documents which show intel- 
ligent awareness of “modern” evils and true willingness to grapple 
with them. In fact, economic and political novels added together 
were more numerous than any other one sort of purpose-novel 
in 1882-1885; a dozen major nonfiction treatises published in 
those years still live; and many men at that time grew conscious 
of the interconnections among such phenomena as strikes, tech- 
nological unemployment, land problems, the tariff, the “octopus- 
like” nature of monopoly, the domination of politics by business, 
and some of the main difficulties encountered by civil service 
reform and other panaceas. Cochran and Miller have arrived at 
a much narrower formulation of this same conclusion. 

A laudable nativism was also more noticeable in the early 1880's 
than before. But we must guard against a growing tendency to. 
overemphasize indigenous doctrines. The fact is that American 
writers dealing with communism, socialism, anarchism, and many 
specific humanitarian and labor problems went overseas for nu- 
merous facts and most of their contentions; even the single-taxers 
utilized to the full those lessons which foreign publicists were 
drawing from the Irish land-agitation. 

Finally, since we must one day subsume our findings under a 
few large generalizations, I believe we must reconsider the mean- 
ing and value of such terms as “muckraking” and “muckraking 
age.” Does “muckraking” refer solely to an immediate motive, 
to a pervasive attitude, to a technique, or to combinations of these? 
If to a technique, does “muckraking” denote merely exposure, or 
does it include advocacy of remedies? Is “muckraking age” too 
broad a name to be any longer useful? Would the political cate- 
gories used by Marxians guide our analyses better than do the 
term “muckraking” and its derivatives? Or can we find classifi- 
cations, perhaps adapted from Merriam’s, that are equally detailed 
and that better reflect American trends and habits of thought ?** 


of the late 1890’s and the Theodore Roosevelt period, is touched on by Rex Tugwell, 
“Notes on the Uses of Exactitude in Politics,” Political Science Quarterly, LIV, 15-28, 
esp. p. 28 (March, 1939). Not even Patton, Merriam, and Lewis have realized the sig- 
nificance of this matter; practically all other scholars havé missed it entirely. 

"It is obvious that this article has not tried to classify liberals and radicals as 
minutely as their own intramural fights show them to have been divided. Hillquit, Fine, 
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When the foregoing problems have been more thoroughly 
studied and the foregoing questions answered, we may be less sat- 
ished with simplistic concepts; we shall probably resent some pre- 
tentiously dialectical generalizations that have gained acceptance; 
and we ought to be on our way toward a real knowledge, not of 
this nation’s first “Gilded Age,” but of the generation that fol- 
lowed the Civil War. 

ADDENDA: Two dissertations, unannounced at the time this ar- 
ticle was submitted, contain pertinent material. George Mayberry’s 
Industrialism and the Industrial Worker in the American Novel, 
1814-1890 (Harvard, 1942), utilizes two nonfiction works which I 
had missed—John Swinton, 4 Momentous Question (Philadelphia, 
1895) and J. P. Boyd, Vital Questions of the Day (n.p., 1894)— 
as well as five “new” novels. These are: Emory J. Haynes, Dol- 
lars and Duty (1887); Margaret Winslow, The Sewells (1887); T. 
M. Norwood, Plutocracy (1888); Faith Templeton, Drafted In 
(1888); and Henry Wood (author of two nonfiction books which 
I have named), Edward Burton (1890). The first two and the last 
were published in Boston, the others in New York. V. L. Par- 
rington, Jr.’s The Utopian Novel in America (Brown, October, 
1942) names two new nonfiction books—James Casey, 4 New 
Moral World (Providence, 1885) and Mrs. J. B. Shipley, The True 
Author of Looking Backward (New York, 1890)—as well as four 
new Utopian novels. These are: Mrs. C. H. Stone, One of “Ber- 
rians” Novels (New York, 1890); T. L. Harris, The New Repub- 
lic (Santa Rosa, Calif., 1891); George Farnell, Rev. Josiah Hilton 
(Providence, 1898); and C. E. Persinger, Letters from New Amer- 
ica (Chicago, 1900). Parrington and I had found independently 
Swift’s A League of Justice and the anonymous Man or Dollar. 

My own recent studies yield four further “new” titles: anon., 
Big Wages and How to Earn Them (New York, 1887), a conserva- 
tive book; Walter Vrooman, Government Ownership (Baltimore, 
1895), antisocialistic; T. S. Blair, Human Progress (New York, 
1896), prolabor; and E. B. Jennings, People and Property (New 
York, 1900), influenced by George’s and H. D. Lloyd’s doctrines. 





Hicks, and some other historians give a mass of information on these quarrels. Among 
both the fiction and the nonfiction works listed in this article are several documents 
which reveal—and some which were written in order either to widen or to close—breaches 
within Populistic, socialistic, and labor ranks. For a good discussion of differences of 
opinion among conservatives, see Merriam. 


A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED POEM BY 
MARGARET FULLER 


J]. W. THOMAS 
Washington and Jefferson College 


N THE SPRING of 1833 Timothy Fuller decided to give up 

his dwindling law practice, leave Cambridge, and retire to a 
farm at Groton, Massachusetts. This was a hard blow for his 
twenty-three-year-old daughter, Margaret, for it meant a separa- 
tion from all her friends and from the intellectually invigorating 
atmosphere of Cambridge. 

For a socially and mentally active young person, the Cam- 
bridge of the early eighteen-thirties was really a delightful town 
in which to live. It was a time of great expectancy, and a place 
where genius was taken for granted rather than marveled at. 
Imbued with the intuitive philosophy of Kant, which they had 
received through Coleridge, Constant, and De Stael, and inspired 
by Carlyle’s stirring essays on German Romanticism, the youth of 
Cambridge were confident that they were, themselves, the heralds 
of a new era of American literature and society. Their activities 
are described by one of them in his autobiography: 


There were two social groups in Cambridge about the years 1830- 
1834—one of them revolved around Margaret Fuller as a center, the 
other around my cousins Helen and Margaret Davis. The first circle 
had rather more of a literary tone. We read Charles Lamb, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Sir Thomas Browne, Carlyle; and some of us added the 
German writers—Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, Tieck, Novalis, and Richter. 
The other circle was gayer, and in it we had joyful dances, music par- 
ties, riding parties, excursions to Fresh Pond and Mount Auburn, ... 2 


It is little wonder that Margaret Fuller was appalled at the 
prospect of exchanging this life for the rural seclusion of Groton. 
In anticipation of the loneliness of her approaching exile, she bade 
a sad farewell to one of her dearest friends, James Freeman Clarke, 

* The selection is from an unpublished portion of the autobiography of James Freeman 
Clarke which was discovered by the author along with many other Clarke manuscripts. 


It is owned by the grandson of the theologian, Mr. James F. Clarke, of Boston ‘These 
manuscripts will hereinafter be designated as MS, JFC. 
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a student at the Theological Seminary. The verses are apparently 
in reply to others sent her by Clarke: 


No, not in vain most noble James thy lay 
Its fervour wakes in me the ‘soul of song’ 

Bids my heart breathe its sweetest strains to-day 
Tho’ sorrows hand shall sweep its chords along. 


"Tis true that I depart, ’tis true that I 

Soon leave the friends and scenes I’ve cherished here 
Let me when absent claim a passing sigh 

Haply from thee, my knight, a heart-wrung tear. 


The castle walls resound to sounds of mirth 
At Granite-Hall? the joyful train is met 

Glad faces brighten round the household hearth 
But—James. The star that lured thee there is set. 


Vainly the sweetest warblers of the grove 

Shall try their mellowest strains to charm thine ear, 
Thy nightingale—thy bird of Hope—thy dove 

Has sorrowing flown—Can other voices cheer? 


‘Under the shade of melancholy boughs’ 
Or by the midnight taper’s flickering ray 
I see thee sit—I hear thy constant vows 
Borne on the breeze, or breathing in thy lay. 


And when the long loved ‘voices of my house’ 
Welcome the wanderer back with tones of joy 

E’en at that hour, sad thoughts of thee will come 
Dimming its brightness—bringing sad alloy. 


Tis sweet to think, tho’ rivers roll between 
And many a weary mile our steps divide 
Tho’ trackless wastes and mountains intervene 

Our souls can mingle—e’en without a ride: 


Then cheer thee knight—let not thy sorrowing heart 
Be quite disconsolate—assured that I 

Whate’er of sorrow’s cup shall be thy part 
Will bid thee still its bitterness defy— 


2 She is apparently referring to the Brattle house on Brattle Street where the Fullers 
were then living. 
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Yield thee again to calls of Sarah Blake. 
Let Mary’s song sink to thy soul once more? 

I will believe ’twill still be for my sake 
Farewell—the conflict’s past—the struggle’s o’er.* 


On its surface the poem seems to be a sort of rhymed love- 
letter, but it must be read with an understanding of the melodra- 
matic temperament of the author. She was certainly not in love 
with Clarke, and it is highly improbable that the latter felt any- 
thing other than a deep friendship and profound admiration for 
Margaret. In all likelihood the sentimental vein of the poem, with 
its implications, was due merely to a melancholy mood. Margaret 
was indeed Clarke’s “nightingale,” his “bird of Hope,” but prob- 
ably not his “dove.” 

It is true that there are a few other places in the Margaret 
Fuller manuscripts where she seems to suggest that Clarke was 
in love with her. In spite of these intimations, however, the ma- 
jority of her biographers, with the notable exception of Margaret 
Bell,° are agreed that the attachment between the two was intel- 
lectual rather than sentimental. The judgment of the majority 
has been substantiated by the recent unearthing of a great mass 
of Clarke manuscripts. Among these are a portion of his diary, 
not published in his Autobiography, which deals almost exclusively 
with Margaret Fuller; poems and translations of poems submitted 
for her criticism; and a large number of letters to her. In all of 
the manuscripts there is no apparent indication that Margaret and 
Clarke were in love, or that either was in love with the other. 
If such an attachment had existed, it would certainly have come 
out in the long, subjective, self-revealing letters that Clarke wrote 
to Margaret. It is, of course, possible that Margaret may have 
thought that Clarke was in love with her. She was, it must be re- 
membered, a rather plain girl with a lively, almost pathological im- 
agination, who, at twenty-three, had had no suitors and was not 


* While in Cambridge, Clarke had numerous light love-affairs which he discussed 
in some of his letters to Margaret, his confident and adviser on such matters. The names 
of Sarah Blake and Mary do not appear, however, and it can be assumed that these 
affairs, if such they were, were both trivial and brief. 

‘This poem was among the previously mentioned manuscripts. It was followed by 
a short note: “Keep not this memento of me—burn it—’twere better it should not in 
after years meet thine eye—Time with lenient hand may soothe thy sorrows——Absence 
may tempt thee to forget me—Friendship may beguile thee of thy grief—This shall be 
my prayer—Adieu.” 

" Margaret Fuller (New York, 1930). 
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likely to have any. That she should sometimes be tempted to 
consider Clarke’s friendship and open admiration as not entirely 
platonic is quite conceivable.® 


Although Margaret may have misunderstood Clarke’s feeling 
toward her, it is true that they were the closest of friends, united 
by many ties. Every evening that he was free Clarke walked down 
to the rambling old mansion on Brattle Street to discuss music, 
art, and literature with Margaret. During the winter previous to 
the removal of the Fuller family to Groton, the two had applied 
themselves to the study of German. So diligent were their efforts 
that within three months they were reading German literature 
with ease. At the time of Margaret’s departure both she and Clarke 
were preparing translations; she, of Goethe’s Tasso, and Clarke, of 
Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans." The two translations were meant 
to be companion pieces, and each translator acted as a critic of the 
other’s work. 


There were occasional discords in the association of Margaret 
and Clarke, for she demanded complete frankness from her friends, 
a complete revealing of their innermost selves, and such frankness 
was sometimes difficult for Clarke. Margaret was intensely inter- 
ested in people and in what they thought, and none of her friends 
was allowed to escape her searching psychoanalysis. This pas- 
sionate desire to know the thoughts and feelings of her acquaint- 
ances is revealed by a passage in Clarke’s diary in which he quotes 
Margaret: 


May 9, 1832... M. (in a gentle very earnest tone). That’s right. 
Feel and do so always. This notion of proud reserve that you and Geo. 
both have I do not believe in at all. It shows you are not great men 
after all, and not that you are. Great men know better. They know 
they must have some friend in whose presence their heart can freely 
expatiate, to whom they can confess all their wants and failings and 


è An insight into Margaret's feeling toward Clarke is obtained from her attitude toward 
the single serious romance of his college days. Clarke was greatly infatuated with Eliza- 
beth Randall, a friend of Margaret's. After a slight quarrel with Elizabeth, Clarke had 
asked Margaret to go to her as a conciliator. Instead of reconciling Elizabeth to Clarke, 
she deliberately broke up the affair completely and for no apparent reason. It might be 
suspected that, although Margaret was not in love with Clarke, she was reluctant to 
share his attentions with someone else. 

™ Margaret's Tasso was published in 1855 as a part of Volume III, Art, Literature and 
the Drama, of her collected works. Clarke’s translation was never completed and is 
extant only in manuscript form. 
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whose mind reflects it back to them again so that they see it more dis- 
tinctly.® 


Even though Clarke may have been sometimes disturbed by 
Margaret’s penetration into his personality, the association between 
the two was of the utmost importance to him, as he realized and 
confessed at the time. “I went to see M. full of self-dissatisfaction,” 
wrote Clarke in his diary, “I came away excited and ready again 
to exert myself.”® Clarke had a great respect for the mental powers 
of his friend. He looked upon her almost as a prophetess, as did 
others of the little group of literati that Margaret had drawn about 
her. They expected that she would become the founder of an 
American literature, the leader of a new school. Clarke expressed 
this expectation in a letter to Margaret: 


Margaret, you are destined to be an author—I shall yet see you 
wholly against your will and drawn by circumstances, become the 
founder of an American literature! For my own part I have long since 
determined to form myself secretly to enter into your school when it is 
founded. The North American and American quarterlies shall fly before 
our own Maga like chaff before the angry wind. We shall live through 
a stormy scene, but Art shall soften and gild our later days. “Every 
life-billow shall sink to repose—the day become lovely, and the night 
serene.” Then shall you thank God for inspiring you with the love of 
truth which bore you onward through difficulties and temptations which 
stopped and turned aside all others. You shall soon cease ungratefully 
to doubt your own vast powers of creation and understanding—and no 
longer deny that in Poetry lies the work for which you were created.?° 


It is to the writer of the above letter, a comrade and devoted 
disciple, “perhaps,” she may have thought, “even a lover,” that 
Margaret says goodbye in the poem. At the same time, though 
not directly, she bids a nostalgic farewell to the other “glad faces,” 
to the “sounds of mirth,” and to “granite hall” with its old-fash- 
ioned gardens, its fishponds, bridges, and magnificent old linden 
trees, 

°MS, JFC. ? Ibid. 


10 MS, JFC. This letter is undated, but further contents place it toward the end of 
1832. 
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FIRST AND LAST SURVIVING POEMS OF DR. OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES 


MIRIAM ROSSITER SMALL 
Wells College 


N AN OLD gray copybook among the Holmes papers’ there is 

laid a sheet of paper containing a copy by Abiel Holmes of the 
earliest remaining poetic attempt of his son Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Autograph notes by Holmes, dated in later years, attest 
to the authenticity of the manuscripts. Inside the front cover of 
the book is written by Holmes: 


One of my early writing books 
I remember it well 
OWH 
Aug toth 1867 


On one side of the sheet laid in the book is written by his 
father Abiel Holmes: 


Composition of O. W. Holmes. 
detained at home 
from his school by 


an accident. 


On the other side of the sheet, in the same autograph, is 
written: 


Theme given to OWH. detained at home 24 July 1822 


“Perdidi diem.” Tiberias. 


“Tve lost a day,” old Tibby said, 

Then sighed and groaned, and went to bed. 
This monarch, as they said of old, 

Knew time was worth much more than gold. 
I’m of this sage opinion too, 

And think this man judged pretty true. 


* These papers were recently given to the Harvard College Library by Holmes's grand- 
son. Edward: Jackson Holmes. They are printed here by permission of Mr. Holmes. 
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—But now, my friends, Pll bid good-bye, — 
For you are tired—and so am I. 


Exact copy of what he wrote in a short time with his 
pencil and delivered to his father. 
A. H. 


That the father was pleased with his small son’s quick effort 
is shown by the fact that he carefully copied the penciled effort 
in ink and put in, in two places, an explanatory note. But that the 
son came on this carefully preserved effort and differed from his 
father as to its value is shown by the note he wrote in péncil just 
below his father’s careful copy: 


Not very bright for a boy nearly 13 years 
old in my private opinion. 


June 27th 1871 


He is not so interested as later readers are, in noting with 
pleasure the early age at which he assumes the time-honored ir- 
reverence of the jester in his familiar tone with a Roman emperor. 
And he is too loyal a son to correct his father’s confusing the 
name of a city of Palestine with that of a Roman emperor, though 
the meticulous eye that was offended at the slightest mistake in 
printing his own copy must have noted it. 

Three years later, on a warm summer afternoon in 1825, Oliver 
Wendell Helmes turned to versemaking of his own accord, with 
no parental pressure and with a lightness of touch that foreshadows 
the later famous occasional poet. 


Charitable Ann— 
Give this poor man— 
As much as you can— 
A httle meat 

And bread to eat 
And a shady seat— 





O. W. Holmes. 


The poem quoted above is in the Maine Historical Society in 
Portland, Maine, and the letter accompanying its presentation 
there shows that the recipient, “Charitable Ann,” was not only 


27 Vol,13 
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charitable but also a faithful keeper of matter connected with the 
Holmes family. The letter follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


United States 
U. S. Marine Hospital No. 16 Public Health Service 
‘Woodford’s Station Ponana Maine 
The President, june Tiro; 


„Maine Historical Society, 
Portland, Maine. 
Sir: 

My paternal grandmother was maid in the home of Rev. Oliver? 
Wendell Holmes, situated in Cambridge where the Harvard Law School 
is at present located. One hot day when Oliver Wendell Holmes was a 
Freshman at Harvard, he—1825—-was sitting in the shade on the grounds, 
when a tramp came and asked for food. Young Holmes took a piece 
of newspaper, which he was reading and penned the enclosed poem, 
which was sent to my grandmother in the kitchen. 

At the death of my father, Rev. Abiel Holmes Wright of this city, 
the poem came into my possession. I am giving it to the Maine His- 
torical Society to do with as they see fit. 


Yours truly, 
Charles Sias Wright M.D? 


It is of some interest, in considering Holmes’s poetic develop- 
ment, that both these early attempts show him turning naturally 
to rhyming verse. If we notice the perfect scansion of the octo- 
syllabic couplets of the first, with no extra syllables carelessly 
tossed in, we incline to the opinion that the neat precision of most 
of Holmes’s later poems does not come entirely from the influence 
of the eighteenth-century poets or from his youthful familiarity 
with the French language while he was studying medicine in Paris 
from 1833 to 1835, and, perhaps unconsciously, learned many things 
from the French vers de société. The skilful, easy handling of the 
short dimeter line in the second poem is especially significant in 
connection with the French influence, which is often mentioned 
in. discussions of Holmes’s verse forms. Here, eight years before 


* Obviously a mistake. It should read Abiel Holmes. 

*Dr. Wright was the son of a well-known clergyman, pastor of the St. Lawrence 
Church in Portland. He was brought up in Portland, studied at Harvard, and was surgeon 
in the Marine Hospital in Portland until he resigned in 1928. He died in 1930. These 
papers are printed with the permission of the Maine Historical Society. 
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he went to France, we find him writing casually and handling the 
short meter with a grace that adumbrates the poetic skill that even 
Poe admired in the handling of the short line in “The Last Leaf.” 

Though one may not discard the influence of eighteenth-cen- 
tury verse so completely as that of the French vers de société here, 
arguing that at the “dame’s school” and in his father’s library he 
would often come in contact with the favorite couplet of the di- 
dactic poets of earlier days, I should still suggest that the library ` 
of a late eighteenth-century divine, if we may judge by libraries 
that have been preserved for us to study, would contain as large a 
proportion of the blank verse of Young and Thomson, and the 
stanzas of Gray, as of the heroic couplet of Dryden and Pope or the 
octosyllabics of Swift and Butler. Holmes himself gives the empha- 
sis to the couplet form, when he describes himself (in his Preface, 
written for the 1891 edition, to “Poetry: A Metrical Essay,” 1836) 
as “a young person trained after the schools of classical English 
verse as represented by Pope, Goldsmith, and Campbell, with 
whose lines his memory was early stocked.” Here, artistically and 
with ease, he uses the shorter line instead of “classical English 
verse.” 

The important evidence is that we find the youthful Holmes 
turning naturally to verse, and to rhyming verse, with, in the 
second instance, real lightness of touch. The verse of the second 
poem is doubly interesting if we put it beside the last known poetic 
writing of Holmes, a French poem to Ellen Terry, written in the 
first volume of an edition of his poems (4 vols., Edinburgh, 1892)‘ 
which he sent to her when she was in Boston in January, 1894. 
Almost seventy years after this early poem to Ann, in January of 
the year of his death (October 7, 1894), we find the gallant old 
gentleman again using the short verse, this time in French. 


Ellen Terry. 

Sur la scéne 

Toujours la Reine; 

Sans diademe 

Encore la méme. 
Hommage de l'auteur 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 

January 17th 
1894 


“This inscribed volume is in my possession. 
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There is a similarity here, reaching over almost seventy years of 
a life rich in activity and influences, that argues a natural bent. The 
boy, rousing himself on an idle, hot afternoon; and the old gentle- 
man, almost blind, lonely, often, especially on “club days,” seeming 
to himself really the last leaf, rallying to pay gallant tribute to a 
great actress—these are the same Oliver Wendell Holmes express- 
ing himself lightly and gracefully in the verse form to which he 
turns most naturally. 


CATHARINE SEDGWICK AND CREVECOEUR 


G. M. FESS 
University of Missouri 


N AN EARLY American gift-book entitled The Legendary 

Miss Catharine Sedgwick has a story, “Romance in Real Life,” 
apparently based partly on the experiences of Saint Jean de Crève- 
coeur and his children at the end of the American Revolution.’ The 
meeting of a shipwrecked United States naval officer with Saint 
Jean in Normandy, his commission to search for the Crévecoeur 
children, who had been scattered among strangers following the 
destruction of their Orange County, New York, home during an 
Indian foray, and the subsequent discovery of the daughter of the 
family, are there described at length. A second section treats the 
marriage of Miss Crévecoeur to a French ambassador. 

The details in the story concerning the de Crévecoeur family, 
the name of the father (spelled Créve-coeur), the mention of his 
trip to Europe in the midst, of the Revolution, and of the disaster 
suffered by the children who remained in America, are strictly 
faithful to historical fact. The shipwreck episode finds its parallel 
in the actual reception of five Bostonian former prisoners of war 
at the Crèvecoeur home in Normandy and the promise of one 
officer to look for Saint Jean’s lost family.? Likewise, Miss Fanny 
Crèvecoeur did, in fact, marry a M. Otto, chargé d'affaires for 
France in the United States from 1785 to 1788, who exercised the 
functions of an ambassador.* The rather minor departures from 


7Ed. N. P. Willis (Boston, 1828). 

* Thanks are expressed to Dean Frank L. Mott of the College of Journalism, University 
of Missouri, for suggesting the topic and for loaning books dealing with it. 

Julia Post Mitchell, Saint Jean de Crèvecoeur (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1916), p. 63, and Robert de Crèvecoeur, Saint John de Crèvecoeur (Paris, 1883), pp. 
65, 66. “Mitchell op. cit., pp. 280, 131. 
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factual adherence to the Crèvecoeur story may represent merely 
the freedom claimed by all fictionists when handling historical 
material. Miss Sedgwick has, however, shifted the scene to the 
Berkshires, where most of her own life was spent. 


AN ERROR OF OMISSION IN MABBOTT AND SILVER’S 
“WALT WHITMAN'S ‘’TIS BUT TEN YEARS SINCE’” 


ESTHER SHEPHARD 
San Jose State College 


N ACCORDANCE, apparently, with their stated policy not to 

include in their article, “Walt Whitman’s ‘’Tis But Ten Years 
Since,” such passages from the series of articles contributed by 
Whitman to the New York Graphic as have been reprinted else- 
where, Thomas O. Mabbott and Rollo G. Silver did not include 
the following passage from Whitman’s article in the Graphic for 
March 7, 1874: “From these sources, during from two to three 
years, in the manner described, in the hospitals I bestowed over 
$50,000 in money and considerably more than that amount in other 
forms.” Although for other passages the authors give the names, 
with page references, of books in which the passages they omit 
have been reprinted, they do not state that the above passage is to 
be found in a note in Esther Shephard’s Walt Whitman's Pose.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Executive Council of the Modern Language Association 
has authorized, through the year 1946, a joint-subscription rate of 
$7.20 for PMLA and American Literature. All checks and orders 
are to be addressed to Professor Lyman R. Bradley, Treasurer, 100 
Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 

The Duke University Press offers to students (graduate and 
undergraduate) who wish to subscribe to American Literature a 
special subscription price of $2.00 a year. Subscriptions must be 
accompanied by an endorsement from the instructor in charge of 
the student’s work in American literature. Blanks may be secured 
from the Duke University Press, Durham, N. C. J. B. H. 





1 American Literature, XV, 51-62 (March, 1943). 
2 New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1938, p. 432. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Warr Wurman: An American. By Henry Seidel Canby. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1943. vi, 381 pp. $3.75. 


Probably no other American—not even Lincoln—has been the sub- 
ject of so many biographies and critical studies as Walt Whitman. In 
the amazing vitality of his message and his influence on modern writers 
of almost every civilized country, he now stands out as one of the major 
poets of the world; yet Mr. Canby’s biography is almost the first to pre- 
sent a life and a personality to tally the poet’s work and reputation. In 
reading this latest interpretation of Whitman’s life, one feels that here 
at last the biographer presents a man who could have written Leaves of 
Grass and Democratic Vistas. 


This is not to say that Mr. Canby deliberately glorifies his subject 
and ignores unpleasant facts. Dr. Bucke’s deified poet-prophet could 
no more have written Leaves of Grass than Mrs. Shephard’s poseur or 
Mr. Fausset’s divided personality. Mr. Canby is thoroughly familiar 
with all the shoddy and painful details unearthed by modern research. 
As he says: 

This biographer and that, using hints or boastings, or the dubious evidence of poems, 
has endeavored to spice this daily life with hypothetical journeys, unverified quadroon 
lovers, illegitimate children, and dark suggestions of vice and degeneracy. Yet even 


if all these stories about Whitman's hidden activities were true, they would not account 
for a passionate fervor that has deeper and more burning sources. 


When there is any real evidence for these “dark suggestions,” Mr. 
Canby freely acknowledges it; but he is able to admit Whitman’s personal 
failings and aberrations without contradicting his emphasis on the poet’s 
far-reaching achievements because he makes a distinction which few 
critics have understood: 

For the truth of the matter is that a satisfactory biography of Whitman must be es- 
sentially a biography of an inner life and of the mysterious creative processes of poetry. 


. . . And the America that he created in his poems, out of what his eyes saw and his 
ears heard, was meant from the beginning to be a symbol of a faith and a dream. 


Many critics and biographers have taken both the poet’s symbolic self 
and his symbolic America for literal truth, and there they have found 
their contradictions and split personalities. 


Perhaps Mr. Canby’s greatest achievement in his biography, however, 
is the demonstration that Whitman was not a visionary who conjured 
up a sentimental brotherhood-of-men entirely out of the subliminal. As- 
small-town dweller, country school teacher, newspaper editor, party man, 
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and later spectator at the hub of American politics during one of the 
crucial periods in the history of the nation, he had a practical knowledge 
of democracy in action; and knowing what was wrong with American 
democracy, as few men of his time did, he also knew what would cure 
the evils of his day—which means of our day, too, for in his day almost 
nobody took seriously either his diagnosis or prescription, with the con- 
sequence that we have inherited many of the same evils. Thus Mr. 
Canby treats more sympathetically than most biographers Whitman’s 
ambition to be a social philosopher and ethical leader. And since Whit- 
man’s influence on such great modern authors as André Gide in France, 
Franz Werfel and Thomas Mann in pre-Hitler Germany, and Johannes 
V. Jensen in Denmark has been mainly through his faith in the indi- 
vidual and hope for a better society, it is fortunate that an American 
biographer has finally arrived to assert and evaluate the poet’s claim as 
spokesman, critic, and “prophet” of “the American dream of a con- 
tinent where the people should escape from the injustices of the past 
and establish a new and better life in which everyone would share.” 

Walt Whitman: An American is not—and does not pretend to be— 
a definitive life. It does not settle many, if any, of the biographical 
puzzles which have baffled so many investigators. All students of the 
poet still eagerly await the forthcoming biography of the prominent 
Whitman scholar, Mr. Clifton Furness. Also the story of Whitman in 
foreign lands waits to be told. And so long as Leaves of Grass continues 
to exert the dynamic influence on thinkers and writers it has for the 
past fifty years, there will still be need for new interpretations of both 
the work and its author. But perhaps Mr. Canby has done something 
more useful than the writing of an exhaustive life; he has liberated his 
subject from the stalemate of recent biographical paradox. His boak 
may, indeed, start a new cycle and bring abou the most fundamental 
reinterpretation of Walt Whitman since Bliss Perry. To paraphrase the 
poet himself, if Mr. Canby has not constructed the house, he has at 
least cleared the paths to it. 

The few minor inaccuracies in this book are of interest only to 
“specialists,” and are, at any rate—as this reviewer has been assured— 
being corrected in later printings. Each critic will, of course, be able to 
find some opinion to challenge. As usual, Mr. Canby makes the most 
of Quaker traits in his subject. The present writer is unconvinced that 
Calamus (in the’ original version) contains no “objective love poems.” 
Though quick to dismiss all uncongenial interpretations not based on 
solid fact, Mr. Canby passes many an ex cathedra judgment himself. Bur 
the reviewer, having recently completed the survey of some forty-odd 
books on Whitman, was surprised to find that the law of diminishing 
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returns did not apply to this biography, which is in his opinion one 
of the most original and stimulating of the many books that have been 
written about Walt Whitman. 


Bowling Green State University. Gay WILSON ALLEN. 


ANOTHER Secret Diary or Wituiam Byrp oF WESTOVER, 1739-1741. WiTH 
Lerrers & Lrrerary Exercises, 1696-1726. Edited by Maude H. Wood- 
fin. Translated and Collated by Marion Tinling. Richmond, Va.: 
The Dietz Press. 1942. xlviii, 490 pp. $5.00. 


This book, uniform in format with Byrd’s secret diary of 1709-1712, 
edited by Louis B. Wright and Marion Tinling and reviewed in these 
pages by R. C. Beatty, in March, 1942, is something of a miscellany. It 
gives us the contents of two manuscript notebooks in the possession of 
the University of North Carolina, comprising (1) another section of 
the shorthand diary, running from August 10, 1739, to August 31, 1741; 
(2) 113 pieces which Byrd saw fit to copy out and, presumably, wrote 
(95 letters, twelve “characters,” three poems, two translations, and an 
epitaph); (3) six letters to Byrd from “Sabina” (Mary Smith), whom 
he courted in London in 1717-1718; and (4) a few miscellaneous notes. 
To these are added ten poems signed “Mr. Burrard” or apparently his 
in Tunibrigalia (London, 1719); a reprint of A Discourse concerning 
the Plague, with Some Preservatives against It (London, 1721) by “A 
Lover of Mankind,” identified as Byrd; and “The Female Creed,” 
printed from a nineteenth-century transcription of Byrd’s letters and 
notes in the Brock Collection at the Huntington Library. Altogether, a 
great deal of new material for the study of Byrd as a man of letters is 
made available. Miss Woodfin’s introduction points out that Byrd had 
a place among the London wits of the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century before he wrote the so-called Westover manuscripts, upon which 
his literary reputation has rested since their first publication in 1841. 
Her notes are extensive and helpful, although they show greater con- 
cern with Virginia genealogy than will be shared by many readers. 

The new section of the diary is more likely to put one to sleep than 
to add to one’s understanding of William Byrd. The 1709-1712 section 
is much livelier and more revealing, and evidently that for 1717-1721 1s 
still more so. Perhaps when the Virginia Historical Society arranges for 
the publication of the third known section, covering some of Byrd’s life 
in London, he will assume an even larger place in our Colonial literature 
than he now occupies. Meanwhile, the greatness of Byrd as a diarist is 
debatable. That his shorthand journal is invaluable as social history 1s 
obvious, but it lacks the full detail and the play of mind which mark 
those diaries one reads for their own sake. Byrd was far more repetitious 
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and less selective than Pepys, or even than Samuel Sewall, and the 
“minute and graphic detail” which Miss Woodfin mentions is buried 
all too often in routine generalities. That Byrd rose, read Hebrew and 
Greek, exercised, breakfasted, observed the weather, cared for his plan- 
tation, his “people,” and his guests, ate dinner, played cards, bowls, and 
billiards, read, wrote, walked, and prayed or forgot to pray, is more 
than clear. But what he read or wrote, or what he thought of the per- 
sons with whom he talked or did business, appears only infrequently. 
The only consistently specific detail is the chief dish for dinner, and the 
diarist does not thrive on food alone. 

It is curious that the things for which Byrd has long been admired 
—his wit and humor, his sharp and worldy comments on men and 
events, his urbanity, in striking contrast with the provincial world in 
which he moved—appear so seldom in his diary, and so often in the 
pieces which he chose to polish. Many of his letters and literary exer- 
cises have the same charm as the histories of the Dividing Line and 
the “Progress to the Mines,” because they show care for the well-turned 
phrase and keen observation. His “characters” contain such memorable 
sentences as this (p. 204): “He has an infinite fondness for. his own 
person without haveing any Rival but his mother.” A letter to “Lu- 
cretia,” one of his English kinswomen (pp. 286-290), describes Byrd’s 
companions on a six-day coach journey with a viger which reminds 
one of his famous remarks on the inhabitants of the Land of Eden. “To 
Dunella” (pp. 290-296) catches more of the troublous domestic atmos- 
phere at Westover in the days of Lucy Parke’s reign there than many 
pages of diary entries. Most illuminating of all is the story of the un- 
successful pursuit of Mary Smith, told in forty-one letters (pp. 298-359) 
which are essentially a short epistolary novel, with more interest than 
most efforts in that type. Twenty-eight letters to “Sabina,” three to her 
father, “Vigilante,” two to “Lord Tipparari,” a go-between, and one 
each to “Olibari,” her father’s representative, and “Chevalier de Booby,” 
the successful suitor, are filled out by six epistles from “Sabina” to 
“Veramour,” or Byrd. There are such details as invisible ink,. mas- 
querade balls, letters returned unread, the urging of elopement, prot- 
estations of filial duty, hints of a duel, and, well mixed in, a businesslike 
approach to the problems of a marriage settlement. The series has 
implications for the social historian concerned with the position of 
women and the nature of marriage at that period; it will interest the 
literary historian for its early manifestation of sentimentalism (the forty- 
three-year-old Byrd, for example, lingers in all the solitary walks he 
can find to dream of “the divine Sabina,” and wishes that “those dear 
Romantick scenes had been real” [p. 311]); but, best of all, it will bring 
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the unprofessional reader a vivid revelation of a middle-aged man so 
determined to win the game of love that he is far from scrupulous 
about his methods. 

The poems from Tunibrigalia are valuable chiefly as biographical 
side lights. Miss Woodfin’s identification of Byrd as the author of a 
pamphlet on the plague (cf. pp. xxix-xxxi), on the basis of a typescript 
of the r721 diary, gives us the second of Byrd’s books to be printed during 
his lifetime. Like the other, Neu-Gefundenes Eden (edited and trans- 
lated by R. C. Beatty and W. J. Mulloy, and reviewed in these pages in 
May, 1941), it exemplifies the way in which Byrd’s learning and scien- 
tific interests served as handmaidens to the profit motive. His natural 
history of Virginia helped to promote the sale of land; his remedy for 
the plague was the use of Virginia tobacco, carried in one’s clothes, 
hung around beds, burned in dining-rooms, snuffed, chewed, and 
smoked, “The Female Creed,” a satirical enumeration of the supersti- 
tions of women, illustrates by its very fullness the frequently mentioned 
strain of credulity which ran through Byrd’s dominant rationalism; it 
will fascinate anyone who enjoys tracing the lore of salt-spilling, lucky 
numbers, and the like. 

All things considered, the Byrd materials uncovered in the last few 
years are probably the most important additions to Colonial literature 
since the discovery of the poems of Edward Taylor. It is not unreason- 
able to hope that there may still be more of them. 


The University of Texas. THEODORE Hornsercer. 


THE Ruapsopist AND OTHER Uncotiecrep Writincs. By Charles Brock- 
den Brown. Edited by Harry R. Warfel. New York: Scholars Fac- 
similes & Reprints. 1943. xii, 156 pp. $3.00. 


Tue Lay Preacuer. By Joseph Dennie. Edited with an Introduction and 
a Bibliographical Note by Milton Ellis. New York: Scholars Fac- 
similes & Reprints. 1943. ix, 184 pp. $4.00. 


Letrers oN Various INTERESTING AND Important Susyecrs. By Philip 
Freneau. With an Introduction and a Bibliographical Note by Harry 
Hayden Clark. New York: Scholars Facsimiles & Reprints. 1943. 
vi, 1942 pp. $4.00. 

There certainly were not three Americans at the turn of the nine- 
teenth century with better right to be known to their contemporaries 
as “men of letters” than Philip Freneau, Joseph Dennie, and Charles 
Brockden Brown. Each was to one degree or another a professional; 
each with rather disappointing results attempted during at least one 
period of his life to make a living by his pen. As a professional each 
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took his craft seriously and built his style with care on what seemed to 
him the most successful literary models of his time. Each was sensitive 
to what he believed his public should and would read. Each was ap- 
parently read and appreciated by the limited number of his countrymen 
who subscribed to the succession of “literary” periodicals to which he 
contributed. Yet, except for the patriotic verse of Freneau and the hand- 
ful of novels which resulted from the anni mirabiles of Brockden Brown, 
little of the literary product of any of them has been available to modern 
students. We must all, then, be the more grateful to the editors of these 
small volumes for having presented so useful and generous a collection 
- of the informal prose essays of these three founding fathers of American 
literature. 

Nothing new has been added to their literary reputations: Brockden 
Brown is presented to us largely as a very young man, but manifestly 
on his way to the inheritance of the title of “the Godwin of America”; 
Dennie is about as mature as he ever became, a little pontifical, a little 
priggish, but deft and playful in snatches, and immensely proud of his 
reputation as “the Addison of America”; Freneau, “the Pindar of Amer- 
ica,” alone will seem out of character because of the essays selected—or 
perhaps too nicely in character. It is one of the private crotchets of the 
present reviewer that “the Father of American Poetry” is best known for 
what he did least well, and that the social satire of his middle period 
is both more characteristic of what his contemporaries would have called 
his “genius” and more distinct a contribution to our native literature than 
any of his war songs or his political invective. The light and satirical 
touch is not wanting in “The Letters on Various Interesting and Im- 
portant Subjects”; as “Robert Slender,” a mature and slightly disillu- 
sioned Freneau comments with some wisdom and more irony on the 
misadventures of his countrymen; but the satire, the humor is so bound 
in with the minutiae of local political detail that it may well be lost to 
any but the most specialized of readers. More representative of Freneau, 
though not so significant as an historical document, would have been 
the more purely belletristic “Tomo Cheeki” essays or the earlier “The 
Pilgrim” series. But this is simply a matter of one choice balanced 
against another. In spite of crotchets, Professor Clark again deserves our 
gratitude for having brought another collection of the writings of 
Freneau to the attention of a wider circle of readers. We may all, how- 
ever, look forward to the complete collection of Freneau’s prose which 
Mr. Philip Marsh has promised us. 

The introduction to each of these three collections takes fullest ad- 
vantage of the limited space afforded it. It is perhaps not meet in these 
times to criticize publishers for using with extreme care their limited 
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supply of paper, but it does seem that the usefulness of the whole 
Scholars Facsimiles & Reprints series could be considerably augmented 
by the allotment of even a dozen more pages to its always capable 
editors. 


Duke University. Lewis Leary. 


Tue AmeERicAN Way oF Portry. By Henry W. Wells. Columbia | 
Studies in American Culture, No. 13. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1943. xii, 246 pp. $2.75. 


In this compact study of “whatever is truly indigenous and unique 
in the American tradition” of poetry, Mr. Wells arrives at some con- 
clusions that, as he modestly points out, will hardly be startling to the 
careful student of our national letters. 


The “American Way” of poetry, argues Mr. Wells, is and has been 
different from the ways followed in other countries. Indisputably, much 
verse written in America has been derivative, but his concern is with 
the poetry that exhibits unmistakable signs of its American origin. Such 
poetry, he believes, is marked by one or more of the following traits: 
its emphasis upon “intimate ties with human life rather than smooth- 
ness and perfection of form”; its homely realism of vocabulary and 
phrasing; its use of “freer verse rhythms”; its radical inventiveness; its 
relative freedom from critical pressure; its tendency to reflect a demo- 
cratic rather than an aristocratic way of life; its receptiveness to liberal 
religious thought, especially to “transcendental mysticism”; its strong 
sectionalism, now “on the wane”; its mirroring of a diversified land- 
scape and of a “varied racial constitution”; and its nurture of a social 
outlook that is at once democratic and individualistic. 


In his exegesis of these distinctive qualities Mr. Wells mentions the 
names of more than threescore American versifiers. But, wisely, he 
focuses attention on the work, or parts of the work, of a few poets 
chosen for their “relevance . . . to an analysis of the American spirit.” 
The poets thus selected and analyzed are Freneau, Poe, Whitman, 
Whittier, Emerson, Emily Dickinson, Melville, Robinson, Frost, Lind- 
say, Sandburg, Jeffers, Ransom, S. V. Benét, Hart Crane, and Merrill 
Moore. One may quarrel with, or at least wonder about, some of the 
author’s selections and exclusions. Why, for example, is Freneau dis- 
cussed, and not Bryant? Why Poe, and not Chivers or Lanier? Why 
Jeffers and Crane, and not MacLeish? To such questions Mr. Wells 
may with justice’ reply—as indeed he does—that his selections are “to 
some extent arbitrary” and that he is not attempting a complete history 
of American poetry. 
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The least satisfactory chapter in the book, it seems to me, is that 
entitled “Discoveries in Imagination,” devoted to a discussion of Edgar 
Allan Poe as an “American radical” martyred to art. For one thing, I 
find it impossible to believe that Poe’s “innovations” were as genuine 
or as significant as Mr. Wells apparently thinks them to be. For another, 
I cannot share his high regard for the “audacious symbolism, word 
music and melody, rigid development and coherence” of “The Raven.” 
Nor can I wholeheartedly accept his thesis that Poe was a profoundly 
original genius thwarted by a hostile environment. 


On the other hand, there are admirable chapters on Freneau, Whit- 
man, Emerson, Emily Dickinson, Melville’s Clarel, and several of the 
more recent poets, including a chapter in which the author writes an 
illuminating critique of Merrill Moore’s sonnets. Quite incidentally, it 
may be said that Clarel has received more critical attention than Mr. 
Wells suggests (pp. 78, 88); such scholars as Walter Bezanson, William 
Braswell, F. O. Matthiessen, and Willard Thorp have all given Mel- 
ville’s long poem serious consideration. 


Within its professed and sensible limits, The American Way of 
Poetry does much to explore, to clarify, and to interpret the question 
implied in its title. That the author has clearly apprehended what he 
is trying to do and that he presents his findings in an orderly, lucid 
manner will not lessen the reader’s appreciation of this excellent mono- 
graph. . 

Central YMCA College, Chicago. Kenar B. Tarr. 


Horse Sense in American Humor. By Walter Blair. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. 1942. xi, 341 pp. $2.75. 


This study of the American blend of humor and mother wit pro- 
ceeds chronologically from Benjamin Franklin to Ogden Nash. It makes 
the point that this combination is one of the most appealing to the 
American mind and it shows how in different periods different tech- 
niques were employed to make the basic components suit the times. 


Mr. Blair traces clearly the continuity of certain fundamental ma- 
terials of horse sense in American humor, such as the shrewd home- 
spun character; the ironic contrast between the other stock figure, a 
pretentious dolt, and his creator who disagrees with him; and the use 
of homely language. Despite the fullness of Mr. Blair’s study of his 
proper subject he occasionally strays into related but not entirely per- 
tinent material, so that he considers either horse sense or humor, but 
not a fusion of the two. Thus, his treatment of Harrison’s log-cabin 
campaign is fitting to a study of horse sense but has little relation to 
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humor, while his consideration of Thurber and Benchley deals with 
humor, but as Mr. Blair admits, has no connection with horse sense. 


The two most penetrating chapters are those concerning Franklin 
and Lincoln, in which Mr. Blair makes admirable use of the wealth of 
material on the ways in which their minds worked. When he is on his 
own, Mr. Blair admits that in examining a horse-sense humorist he must 
usually “be satisfied with certain earmarks of gumption, such as his 
playing the fool or using fables, folk sayings, and home-made aphorisms 
to get his ideas across, because no more data can be collected about the 
workings of the man’s mind.” This seems a strange point of view. Do 
not these authors’ writings afford more material for analysis? Evidently 
not, for Mr. Blair depends too strongly on the type of “earmarks” indi- 
cated in this cursory catalogue and fails frequently to come to grips 
with the text itself. 


So much of the book is so very good it is unfortunate that Mr. Blair 
did not undertake a more intensive critical study of the pertinent litera- 
ture and exclude that material which is less relevant to his subject. 


University of California. James D. Hart. 


Tennyson in America: His Reputation and Influence in America from 
1827 to 1858. By John Olin Eidson. Athens: University of Georgia 
Press, 1943. xii, 262 pp. $3.00. 


American independence of British critical opinion in regard to Tenny- 
son is Dr. Eidson’s outstanding discovery. The independence was partly 
adventitious, resulting from lack of the political bias and personal pique 
which turned Blackwood’s and the Quarterly against Tennyson; but 
it was also positive, since the unlucky 1830 and 1833 volumes had im- 
mediate favorable reception among the Harvard College group of 
writers. Emerson followed up his redress of British injustice to Sartor 
Resartus by being the prime mover of a reiterated demand for an Amer- 
ican edition of those volumes which hastened Tennyson to their repub- 
lication in England in revised form as the first of his 1842 volumes. 
That Ticknor and Fields of Boston should print over twice as many 
copies as Moxon, the London publisher, in issuing the 1842 Poems, 
strengthens the impression that the bulk of the poet’s admirers were in 
the United States; it is pleasant to add that the American firm paid for 
the copyright. Tennyson’s subsequent works, except In Memoriam, 
were better received in America until the first Idylls of the King in 
1859. With that date Dr. Eidson brings his study to an end, for the 
reason that little thereafter distinguishes American from British voices 
in the chorus of praise. 
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Independence, however, does not imply superiority. Although Tenny- 
son’s early admirers included Emerson, Lowell, and Poe, they have left 
us no memorable critical judgment, nothing of the quality of Emerson’s 
comment on Past and Present. The rank and file of opinion, prone to 
overestimate the “girl-name poems” and the japanned sentimentalities 
of The Princess and Maud, lagged behind the British in sensing the 
profundity of In Memoriam. What Dr. Eidson notes as the character- 
istic fault of overpraise in periodical criticism cancels out the advantage 
of freedom from political bias. The numerous imitations and echoes 
of Tennyson discovered by Dr. Eidson’s unfailing discernment are not 
such as friends of the American Muse will be unwilling to let die. 


But in historical values, the study is rich. Tennyson is a touchstone 
for the rise of the romantic and the subsidence of the neoclassical taste, 
while Emerson’s calling him “a beautiful half of a poet” and Whit- 
man’s strictures on his outmoded feudalism and overdelicacy point to 
later developments in our national literature. An amusing side light 
on the welcome of The Princess by American feminists is Margaret 
Fuller’s approval of “The Skipping Rope.” The impressions of the few 
American travelers who succeeded in meeting Tennyson reveal that 
“his feeling was more kindly to Americans individually than to them 
collectively”; he was said to have remarked years later “that the only 
thing he wanted to see in America was the grave of Edgar Allan Poe.” 


For his material, Dr. Eidson has made a thorough search in maga- 
zines, newspapers, letters, diaries, journals, and anthologies. Valuable 
appendices list American editions of Tennyson’s poems, Tennyson items 
in American literary annuals and gift-books, and reviews of Tennyson’s 
poems in magazines and newspapers. The very full Notes gathered in 
fifty pages at the rear of the book will delight research workers, while 
the text, with its clear, vigorous style and orderly arrangement, invites, 
and will reward, all interested in Anglo-American relations. 


Columbia University. : Emery NEFF. 


Tue Anatomy or Nonsense. By Yvor Winters. Norfolk, Connecticut: 
New Directions. 1943. 255 pp. $3.00. 


Bird talk is good on a May morning, but when Mr. Winters quotes 
what Mr. Ransom has said about him and then quotes himself some 
several times to show how Mr. Ransom, with all his fine perceptions, 
acute: sensibility, et cetera, has nevertheless failed to apprehend Mr. 
Winters’s unique nuance of meaning which is this, the exasperated 
reader may be partially forgiven if he hurls high the sash and loads 
the lawn with the latest yellow-jacketed offgiving of the purring presses 
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of Norfolk, Connecticut. But not completely; for out of these contests 
of the word-jugglers wisdom may be caught if one is alert for it, and 
even here: “Ransom cannot understand that poetry can have moral 
content except in the form of didacticism’—and we, as well as Mr. 
Ransom, are given a lesson. 

The reviewer would not have Mr. Winters think that he is short 
or rude with him; indeed, the reviewer wishes he could persuade every 
reader of American Literature to purchase The Anatomy of Nonsense. 
For the reviewer feels that reflection on this book would tell the earnest 
student more about what is wrong with literary criticism in America 
today than any other exercise he could possibly engage in. 

That there is something desperately wrong with Mr. Winters as a 
critic simpler folk than we would instantly understand. Despite many 
manifestations of sincere moral fervor and despite a most elaborate 
avowal of moral intent, Mr. Winters still does not evaluate writers from 
a recognizably moral point of view in his book. Almost every other 
method current today, save that, is employed. But Mr. Winters is not 
strong nor convincing with these other methods. And therein lies in- 
struction for all of us who practice criticism. We must be natural and 
ourselves at no matter what cost in derision—we must even risk being 
called “didactic” if moral evaluation is our preconceived end. 

It is a fair conjecture that diversion of his personal force into un- 
natural ways of approaching his subject is what gives to Mr. Winters’s 
work its baroque quality. Consider, for example, the titles he has chosen 
for the four essays which constitute the core of his book: “Henry Adams, 
or The Creation of Confusion”; “Wallace Stevens, or The Hedonist’s 
Progress”; “T. S. Eliot, or The Hlusion of Reaction”; and “John Crowe 
Ransom, or Thunder Without God.” If we attribute these titles to a 
journalistic impulse, to mere sensationalism, we undeniably do Mr. 
Winters a grave injustice; he is not a clown nor a mountebank. They 
are the inevitable product of the strain under which he labors. And so, 
too, are the extravagant comparisons and derivations in his book. To 
compare Wallace Stevens, for example, with William Cullen Bryant 
would never occur to a critic seeking a simple and illuminating com- 
parison. It is a baroque impulse. And to conclude that Henry Adams 
is the intellectual offspring of William Ockham is equally fantastic. 
For one thing, it makes Ockham too strong a personal force (is Mr. 
Winters enviously fascinated with the forthrightness of this theologian?) 
and it underevaluates the diversity of Protestant origins. Furthermore, 
it makes Adams the focus of forces he never deeply felt. The associa- 
tion is bizarre. 

Whenever Mr. Winters imitates the intellectual historians and sup- 
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plies a background for his figures, he detracts from his interpretation. 
‘For instance, why is it necessary to survey a score of historians after 
Gibbon in order to examine Adams as an historian, especially if it is not 
shown that Adams owes anything to the selected predecessors? (Were 
Buckle chosen, it might be different.) And whenever Mr, Winters 
engages in concept-analysis after the tedious fashion of the regular con- 
tributors to the Kenyon Review, he is something less than his true self. 
But whenever Mr. Winters wraps himself intimately about his subject, 
whenever he is engrossed with a piece of writing, he is luminous as a 
critic. Like most of us, Mr. Winters needs to be himself more frequently. 
The Anatomy of Nonsense contains no new substance for the student 
of our literature, but it contains many fine perceptions. 


= New York University. Oscar CARGILL. 


SHERWOOD ANpDERSON’s Memoirs. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. 1942. 507 pp. $3.75. 

This book, published posthumously, is no ordinary autobiography. 
The scholar in search of the factual details of Sherwood Anderson’s life 
would be wise to heed the warning in the prefatory remarks: “Facts 
elude me. I cannot remember dates. When I deal in facts, at once I 
begin to lie. I can’t help it. I am by nature a story teller.” 

Nevertheless, this book is an autobiography, and as good a story— 
or collection of stories—as Anderson ever wrote. It has all the qualities 
which made his books, especially the early ones—from Winesburg 
through Horses and Men—such capital reading. It has candidness, 
simplicity, gusto, and the naive charm of a boy wide-eyed with wonder 
before the dramatic spectacle of his own experiences. Anderson never 
lost his curiosity about people, including himself; and he never lost his 
sense of excitement and warm enjoyment of the mere phenomenon of 
being alive. His autobiography has some of the elements of Whitman’s 
Leaves and Saroyan’s “Myself upon the Earth.” If it adds but few docu- 
mentary or “outer” facts—the date of his birth, for instance; or the dates 
of his marriages—it offers as compensation a wealth of “inner” facts— 
his thoughts and intentions and impressions at various times throughout 
his life. 

In some ways this is another Education. Not that Anderson even 
remotely resembled Henry Adams, except in a tendency toward intro- 
spection. There was nothing of the patrician or the Brahmin in the 
Midwestern storyteller. Both books, however, record the pilgrimage 
of a sensitive person, an idealistic American, in search of enduring 
values. Adams seems finally to have found them in the past; Anderson, 
in the present and future. 
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As a boy, Anderson records, he was introduced to Bellamy’s Looking 
Backward, and it sent him “off into youthful dreams of a new and beau- 
tiful social system in which I might some day live.” But the realities of 
American life, the fever of money-making and getting-ahead caught 
him and held him for more than half of his life. He worked in factories, 
on farms, in offices; bought and sold; wrote advertising copy; and planned 
campaigns to amass a fortune for others and himself. He, too, had con- 
fused the multiplication and acquisition of mechanical gadgets and the 
achievement of financial success with Progress. : 

Until he became aware of a restlessness coming over him. When that 
restlessness grew intolerable he rebelled, walked out of the cell which 
was his environment, renounced the materialistic ideas imposed upon 
him by that environment, and began to live the life of a creative artist. 
Here, at least in stories, he could reshape the world. 

But new conflicts came: with a world that failed to understand the 
honesty and tenderness and even reverence of Winesburg, and called 
it “nasty and dirty” instead; with editors of established magazines who 
preferred plotted slickness and cleverness to the warm naturalness of 
his slice-of-life stories; and, above all, with himself. It took him a long 
time to learn that his strength lay in storytelling rather than preaching, 
that “There was no reformer in me,” that all he really wanted to do 
was “to tell the story of things seen, felt, tasted, heard, nothing more.” 
Even in this last book he sometimes has to remind himself: “Presto, 
Sherwood! Don’t preach like a soapbox orator! Tell your story!” 

And still other conflicts came—especially, with the media he strove 
to master. He had to break away from “the spell of the earlier novels of 
H. G. Wells, and those of Thomas Hardy, Arnold Bennett and George 
Moore.” He had to acquire a vocabulary rich and flexible enough for 
saying precisely and effectively what he wanted to say. “I had,” he con- 
fesses, “no Latin and no Greek, no French. When I wanted to arrive 
at anything like delicate shades of meaning in my writing I had to do 
it with my own very limited vocabulary.” And he had to learn to make 
the most of his limitations. “I have . . . sometimes thought,” he says, 
“that the novel form does not fit an American writer, that it is a form 
which had been brought in. What is wanted is a new looseness; and 
. .. I made my own form.” His theory is reminiscent of Poe’s ideas 
on the virtues of brevity in both poetry and fiction—and probably sprang 
from the same unconscious rationalization of his inability to master the 
longer form—but his perception of the American writer’s need of a new 
looseness of form recalls Whitman. 

Whether the Memoirs would have been a better book if it were more 
factual, less discursive, and generally more tightly organized is ques- 
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tionable. Anderson was not far wrong in supposing that he had hoped 
“through writing to clear up the tangled mess of impulses within” him- 
self. Whether he succeeded in being his own psychoanalyst is imma- 
terial; his work remains: the record of the adventures of one American 
soul among the intellectual and emotional upheavals of his time. His 
belief in himself as “a very typical American” justified him in writing 
this final series of sketches, reminiscences, ruminations, and revelations. 
His method was creative for him. His seeming lack of discipline may 
have been due to the fact that—as he himself acknowledged—there was 
“something of the eternal amateur” in him. Or it may have been part 
of another quality, of which he was aware even on the last page of his 
last book: “There is a kind of persistent youth in some men and I am 
une of that sort.” 
The Johns Hopkins University. N. Bryiuion FAGIN. 


Inrropuction to Mopern ENGLISH AND AMERICAN Lrrerature. Edited 
by W. Somerset Maugham. New York: The New Home Library. 
1943. xxii, 618 pp. $0.69. 

For distribution through five and ten cent store book departments, 
Somerset Maugham has produced an “anthology for the plain people of 
this country” that is not only inexpensive and typographically attractive 
but distinguished in literary quality. It includes selections from the short 
stories, poems, and essays (but not plays) of about ninety American and 
British writers, ranging in time from Thomas Hardy to Eudora Welty. 
It embraces middlebrow writers like Ring Lardner and Katharine 
Brush (but not, fortunately, O. Henry) and highbrow writers like 
Henry James and T. S. Eliot. Considerations of space have forced the 
omission of any work of novel length, although the editor indicates that 
he would have liked to include Conrad’s Youth and Richard Wright’s 
Fire and Cloud. The chronological arrangement of the material is 
counterclockwise. “The literary productions of our contemporaries speak 
our own language and are dressed in the clothes we wear; ... when we 
come to make ourselves acquainted with them, it is with a sense of 
familiarity which is a help to such of us as have never acquired the habit 
of reading.” This is surely a sound pedagogical principle, but to reverse 
the order of publication of three religious poems by Eliot is likely to give 
the less “curious and intelligent” readers of this anthology a very false 
impression of the poet’s spiritual development. 

Mr. Maugham’s introductory notes to the various sections of his 
anthology are models of adjustment to the audience he is attempting to 
reach. His brief introduction to Eliot could hardly be more ingratiating, 
and, despite his conviction that the influence of Henry James on English 
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writers of the short story has been “untoward,” the prefatory note to 
“The Beast in the Jungle” is an amende honorable. Mr. Maugham’s 
judgments of his contemporaries furnish suggestive footnotes to the 
history of literary taste in our time. Value-judgments expressed in su- 
perlative terms are notoriously dangerous, if not meaningless, but it is 
interesting to observe that the editor regards Hemingway as “the most 
versatile and powerful contemporary writer of fiction in the English- 
speaking countries” and the only American writer who has benefited by 
contact with Europe, Elizabeth Bowen, as “probably the most distin- 
quished novelist of her sex now writing in England,” Yeats as “the 
greatest poet of his generation” although “he was a vain pompous man,” 
and Eliot as “the most important poet now writing.” Mr. Maugham’s 
brief characterizations of Kipling, Logan Pearsall Smith, and Gertrude 
Stein are extremely apt and suggestive. I cannot, however, recognize 
Gamaliel Bradford in the editor’s description of him: “He was rough 
and ready, downright, with a robust sense of humor, and he knew the 
world and men.” I find myself most sharply in disagreement with Mr. 
Maugham in his depreciations of Lawrence and Joyce. Of Lawrence, 
he writes: “He may have had a streak of genius; I don’t know; I have 
a notion that he was a better poet than a prose writer. He had a won- 
derful felicity for stringing words together, and you can go through his 
works and find sentence after sentence of ravishing beauty, but the 
general effect, on me at least, is lush and airless.” My estimate of 
Joyce’s Ulysses is poles apart from Mr. Maugham’s, and I find it difh- 
cult to understand how a writer of his experience and discrimination 
could fail to recognize in Dubliners some of the finest short stories of 
our time. 

Despite these qualifications, Mr. Maugham’s anthology is certain to 
give many kinds of pleasure to experienced readers into whose hands 
it may come. Such readers will also be impressed by his introductory 
comments on the conditions under which books are distributed (or not 
distributed) in the United States; but since these comments can hardly 
be of interest to his prospective audience and, moreover, show a certain 
condescension to it, they might well have been omitted or printed at the 
back of the book along with the usual acknowledgments. Of the effects 
of this anthology on its five and ten cent store clientele, J am somewhat 
in doubt. I am inclined to think that the editor has overweighted 
the book on the side of the “unpleasant” and sophisticated. Perhaps an 
American editor would have been more sensitive than Mr. Maugham 
to the simple tastes of semiliterates in this country. Only a literary 
Gallup Poll could measure the skill with which the editor has adapted 
his selections to his prospective readers and determine whether, as I 
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suspect, this anthology might be more deeply appreciated by English 
readers than by American readers on the same economic and cultural 
level. At any rate, one cannot but be encouraged that a distinguished 
selection of contemporary literature has been made available to an 
enormous potential audience. Its wide distribution cannot but do some- 
thing to raise the level of American literacy. 


Wesleyan University. Frep B. Miter. 


RanpoLen Bourne. By Louis Filler. Washington: American Council 
on Public Affairs. 1943. x, 158 pp. $3.00. 


Randolph Bourne’s is one of those stories of realized excellence and 
high promise cut short by early death. Yet thirty-two years is a fair 
enough portion of a lifetime for us to judge the value of a writer’s work 
without sentimental error and without venturesome prophecy. The 
more or less common view of Bourne that he was an enfant prodigue 
is of course a mistaken one. To be sure he was writing for the Atlantic 
(what better measure of quality? contemporaries might ask) while he 
was still an undergraduate. Yet he entered Columbia at the age of 
twenty-three, which is somewhat more advanced than adolescence. And 
the place he took there, and soon in the larger world, was earned by 
relative maturity as well as by brilliance, intellect, and the questionable 
yet arguable fortune of a physical frame the awkwardness and the 
limitations of which had driven him from his earliest years to explore 
fully the resources of his highly capable mind and his great gift for 
communication. 

Mr. Filler’s volume is the first sizable and thorough study of Bourne’s 
literary and public career. His bibliography, however, is evidence enough 
of the surprising number of competent efforts to appraise and determine 
the place of an important contributor to the collective consciousness of 
the last thirty years. Circumstances seem to have determined, inevitably 
perhaps, yet on the whole unhappily, the biographer’s approach. In- 
terested in the whole social scene, always a free lance either by choice or 
by compulsion, Bourne exerted his greatest influence upon his contem- 
poraries through those pungent but scattered essays of protest that ap- 
peared in the New Republic, the. Atlantic, the Dial, the Masses, and the 
Seven Arts, during the decade that included the First European War. 
Any comprehensive judgment of the weight and effect of that work 
must depend upon the assembling of a mass of cogent and incisive 
writing, but writing, nevertheless, that it is difficult to bring into clear 
and steady focus. Mr. Filler’s book is in large part a summary treat- 
ment of this highly significant, but critically unmanageable, activity. 
This portion of the book leaves much to be desired; it is an instructive 
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guide to anyone who would turn back to the reading of Bourne’s essays, 
but it does not help much to an understanding of the man and his paths 
of thought. It does, however, establish clearly the grounds upon which 
Mr. Filler bases his view of Bourne’s prime, central, and lasting re- 
sponsibility for what we call today “the Youth Movement.” 

It is almost radically otherwise with the chapters on the “Credo” and 
“Trial by Fire.” These treat fully, understandingly, and with illumi- 
nating quotation the subsidence of that high repute because of the 
honest but irreconcilable pacificism which Bourne preached steadily 
throughout 1917 and 1918, and the dropping of many literary associa- 
tions and jong established friendships through the uncompromising in- 
tensity of his conviction that his friends had betrayed both themselves 
and him. That tragedy of defeat, however, is viewed judicially, and with 
awareness of the fact that these bitter years reveal Bourne’s character 
and spiritual temper at their very strongest. 

The documentation of Mr. Filler’s work shows painstaking convers- 
ance with a mass of writing not only on and about Bourne, but related 
to the generation which produced him—or which he helped to produce. 
It is a little to be regretted that conscientious coverage of this material 
affects unduly the actual structure of the book. Bourne is seen from 
many angles, friendly and otherwise, but in what is in large part a 
series of scattered and transferred judgments which fail to furnish a 
clearly defined image of a generally clear mind. These residua, however, 
of a somewhat dusty and unpolished scholarship cannot affect seriously 
the value of a sound study of a figure of unquestioned importance in 
our recent intellectual history. 


Columbia University. H. R. Sreeves. 


Tue Boox or Canapian Poey: 4 Critical and Historical Anthology. 
Edited with an introduction and notes, by A. J. M. Smith. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. 1943. xvii, 452 pp. $3.00. 


To the making of this anthology Mr. Smith brought a unique com- 
bination of gifts. He is a poet of distinction—his own poems are among 
the best in the collection—and in a fusion of austerity of feeling with 
brilliance of execution he has few rivals in Canada; he is on terms of 
friendly acquaintance with almost all the significant poets in Canada, 
old and young; he is acknowledged as chef d’école by many of the best 
of the younger poets; he is widely read in modern criticism and has 
moved to a position quite unlike that of most Canadian men of letters, 
more cosmopolitan, more severe, more esthetic; finally, he has written 
a number of articles on the problem of Canadian poetry, marked by a 
fresh insight, and one of them (University of Toronto Quarterly, July, 
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jÆ of the anthologies which preceded his own. His book is 
; two main reasons. The first is that it reveals what seems 
fod i in Canadian poetry to a critic whose fundamental bias 

_ aantice No other anthology does this in sufficient degree, al- 
„f anti-romantic bias is discernible in the Anthology of Canadian 
.. y~-English, which Mr. Ralph Gustafson brought out in the Pelican. 
eet in 1942. Its second importance lies in the relative absence of na- 
tional feeling and of nationalist criteria. Mr. Smith complains at one 
point of the nationalist critics by whom the poetry of Charles Heavysege 
(admired by Emerson and Patmore) has been ignored or minimized, 
just because he “made no effort to be a national poet or to describe the 
flora and fauna.” To react against romantic and nationalist standards is 
almost to disown the whole past of Canadian criticism. 

Despite the interesting side lights on famous poems and poets to 
which it leads, the repudiation of romantic standards is not wholly 
fortunate. Published by an American house, as no anthology of Canadian 
poetry has been in many years, Mr. Smith’s collection will be a gateway 
to Canadian poetry for American readers. The gateway should lead to 
the richest lands. Almost every critic of Canadian poetry except those 
of Mr. Smith’s chapelle would say that those lands are to be found in 
the romantic poetry written in the latter years of the nineteenth century 
and the first years of the twentieth, notably by Archibald Lampman, 
Duncan Campbell Scott, Bliss Carman, and Sir Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Out of the four hundred and twenty pages of text in this collection, only 
forty are given to this group. The minimum allotment, if their varied 
power and beauty were represented, would, in my opinion, be more 
like one hundred and forty. When a poet who has been a part of a 
determined movement of reaction and renovation makes an anthology, 
it may be expected that he will stand firmly upon his theories; and Mr. 
Smith has done so. According to those theories there is no high place 
for nature verse, however incantatory, or for meditative sonnets, however 
expert and dreamy. How far Mr. Smith’s anti-romantic bias will take 
him may be shown in a comment on the verse of Archdeacon F. G. 
Scott, who, to most Canadian critics, is a slight figure indeed: 

His themes are the universal ones——nature, love, hope, the transmutations of time, 
.the mystery of death—but they are presented with a serenity and sureness that bear wit- 
ness to the consistency and discipline of the poet’s world view, which is that of Anglican 
Christianity. In contrast to the dominant romantic school of Carman and Roberts, Scott's 
poetry seems calm, if not cold; but it is the expression of an orderly world view, not of 


adventurous gropings into the half world of cosmic fancy. It is a measure of the poet's 
personality, not an exhibition of it. 


There seems to be an echo of T. S. Eliot on Shelley, and of his cry of 
relief on leaving the romantics and reaching Matthew Arnold, that here 
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at last is a gentleman who knows how to conduct himself. Without 
falling into the heresy castigated by Dr. Johnson of supposing that any 
verse attacking the Church of England must be poetic, one may doubt 
that the world view of Anglican Christianity has been the source of 
much great art, and believe that in adventurous gropings into the half 
world of cosmic fancy Browning and Swinburne did not ruin them- 
selves. 

The rebellion against nationalism is perhaps a wiser decision. Un- 
doubtedly many Canadians have thought that a poem about a maple 
was a better poem than a poem about an oak, a poem about a beaver 
better than a poem about an elk. Recent emphases in Canadian as in 
American criticism have certainly been indiscreet in their enthusiasm for 
literary works because these represent some train of feeling or some 
range of observation not elsewhere recorded—although the representa- 
tion has slight skill and no discernible aura of imaginative power. But 
is it true that the representative quality of a work is wholly irrelevant to 
the estimate we should form of it? Freneau and Lowell and Bryant bulk 
much larger in American studies than their equals in purely emotional 
and technical power do in English studies. Is it quite indefensible that 
for Americans they should, or even for those foreign students to whom 
the American experience is important? Mr. Smith would doubtless 
reply with an unhesitating and rigorous “Yes!” But that there is a case 
for those who hold another view I should like to suggest, although this 
is not the place to develop the supporting argument. It would be un- 
gracious not to add that Mr. Smith’s rigor will help to clear the air 
north of the border, deflate some very swollen reputations, and force 
critics to a greater awareness of the standards they employ. 

Another value of the collection is in its making accessible much 
good verse which has not had the attention it merits. Many of the best 
poems written before 1880 have been hard to procure, and most of them 
are here. My main regret concerning this part of the anthology is that 
despite his warm advocacy of Heavysege—certainly the best of the 
Canadian poets up to Lampman—Mr. Smith gives so very little of his 
work. Many of the best works of younger poets today have come out 
in obscure magazines, or remained in the author’s drawer; and from 
these Mr. Smith gives us truly generous selections. Still, one may regret 
that in so large an anthology of the national poetry, so many unknown 
names appear, to deprive of space such exquisite technicians as Mrs. 
Louise Bowman, the best of the imagists (she has one poem), and Mr. 
Wilson Macdonald, the purest singing poet after Carman (he has none). 

Whatever criticisms the anthology may prompt—and among the 
chief pleasures of reading an anthology when one is familiar with the 
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“anthologized” material is disagreement—it is a service of the first order 
to poets in Canada and readers everywhere. 


Cornell University. E. K. Brown. 


A Hisrory anp Criricism or AMERICAN Pusuic Appress. Prepared under 
the Auspices of The National Association of Teachers of Speech. 
William Norwood Brigance, Editor. [McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. ] 
New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1943. 
2 vols, xvii, 1030 pp. $10.00. 


This book represents the work of almost a decade on the part of the 
board of editors and the numerous advisors and contributors. It is a book 
of the first importance in its field; and it is also of great value to students 
of American literature who too often have not known what to do with 
American orators and pamphleteers. Part I, “The Historical Background 
of American Public Address” (207 pages), contains five chapters; three 
of these survey the period down to 1930 and two treat “Woman’s In- 
troduction to the American Platform” and “The Teaching of Rhetoric 
in the United States during the Classical Period of Education.” The last 
of these is important for the light it throws upon the college training of 
our early nineteenth-century writers. Part I], “Leaders in American 
Public Address” (779 pages), contains twenty-nine chapters on twenty- 
eight representative figures (there are two chapters on Lincoln). The 
twenty-eight are classified as follows: Statecraft, thirteen: Patrick Henry, 
Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, Daniel Webster, William L. Yancey, 
Charles Sumner, Stephen A. Douglas, Abraham Lincoln, James G. 
Blaine, William Jennings Bryan, Albert J. Beveridge, Robert M. La 
Follette, and Woodrow Wilson; Religion, four: Jonathan Edwards, 
Theodore Parker, Henry Ward Beecher, and Phillips Brooks; Reform, 
four: Wendell Phillips, Robert G. Ingersoll, Henry W. Grady, and 
Booker T.. Washington; Law, three: Rufus M. Choate, Jeremiah S. 
Black, and William M. Evarts; Education, two: Charles W. Eliot and 
Edwin A. Alderman; Labor, one: Samuel Gompers; and General Cul- 
ture, one: Ralph Waldo Emerson. Those particularly interested in 
American literature would doubtless have liked to see chapters devoted 
to such men as Lowell and Mark Twain, but the selection is in harmony 
with the critical standards of the editors. These are suggested in Mr. 
Brigance’s Preface: “That public address may have permanence and 
aesthetic excellence is not denied, nor is it ignored; but final judgment 
is here based on effect instead of beauty, on influence instead of appeal 
to the imagination.” Instead of including only the traditional names, 
he tells us, the editors have chosen “twenty-eight men of high com- 
petence in public address, drawn in part from certain professions in 
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which leadership and public address are inherently related and in part 
from historical movements that have produced spokesmen as their 
leaders.” This policy helps to explain the rather surprising inclusion of 
Yancey, Alderman, and Gompers and the exclusion of such men as 
L. Q. C. Lamar and Alexander Hamilton. 

Evidence of thorough research is seen in almost every chapter. The 
contributors have usually not been content with the more obvious sources 
but have gone to newspapers and manuscripts when they could find 
them. The author of the chapter on Emerson, Herbert A. Wichelns, has 
not stopped with Emerson’s published sermons but has read others still 
in manuscript. In the chapters on Patrick Henry and Wendell Phillips, 
Louis A. Mallory and Willard Hayes Yeager have taken great pains to 
try to determine the accuracy of the surviving texts of famous speeches. 
Occasionally a contributor spends too much time on a classroom analysis 
of a particular speech, but this fault is exceptional. The writer’s usual 
procedure—although the editors have wisely permitted considerable vari- 
ation—is to begin with a biographical sketch emphasizing the speaker’s 
early training in speech, then to give some account of the orator’s thought 
and methods of speaking, and finally to discuss his work against a back- 
ground of the history of the time. When it is possible to do so, the author 
discusses the orator’s rhetorical principles in some detail. 


Duke University. Jay B. Huspex. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Towerine Pines: The Life of John Fox, Jr. By Lieutenant Harold 
Everett Green. Boston: The Meador Press. 1943. 186 pp. $2.00. 


Even a person who believes that minor authors are entitled to their 
biographies will find little excuse for the publication of Towering Pines. 
The biographer, Lieutenant Harold Everett Green, consistently over- 
estimates the literary rank of his subject, John Fox, Jr. Furthermore, the 
book is marred by trite phrases, bad grammar, and at least one recurring 
error in punctuation, the enclosure of italicized titles in quotation marks. 
Perhaps the worst accusation to be brought against the writer is the 
partial fulfillment of his own ambition, to present the story of John Fox, 
Jr, “in much the same manner as if he were writing his own auto- 
biography” (Foreword). 

The biography, which contains much interesting new material, in the 
absence of footnotes, bibliography, and index, to say nothing of chapter 
divisions and table of contents, lacks an adequate method of citation, 
except for the dates of a few newspaper excerpts given in the text. It 
is a pity that this collection of anecdotes and incidents about John Fox, 
Jr., including his first marriage in 1895 and his more widely known sec- 
ond marriage in 1908 to the comic-opera actress Fritzi Scheff, his brief 
membership in the Rough Riders before his war correspondence in 
Cuba, his impatience with Japanese procrastination and prevarication 
during his futile efforts to report the war with Russia in 1904, his ad- 
ventures off the coast of Florida and in the Adirondacks as well as trips 
into the mountains of Kentucky and Virginia, is not presented in co- 
herent form. 

Washington, D. C. IsaseLLa D. Harris. 


Tue Cuicaco Trisune: Its First Hundred Years. Volume I, 1847-1865. 
By Philip Kinsley. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1943. xv, 381, vii 


pp. $5.00. 

This volume is the first of a series planned to be issued annually until 
1947, when the story of the first hundred years of the Chicago Tribune 
will be completed. Mr. Kinsley, whose four decades of life as reporter 
and correspondent have been spent largely with the Tribune, has been 
given the assignment to do this series. 

The book is written as a kind of selective record of the events re- 
ported in the files of the Tribune, the major events being described in 
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chapters covering short periods of time. The introductory chapters treat 
of the men who gave character to the newspaper, such as John Locke 
Scripps, Joseph Medill, William Bross, Charles H. Ray, Alfred Cowles, 
and William Rand. But soon the issues and events of the Civil War, 
and the course of the political and military leaders of the war years, 
largely fill the book. 


The Chicago Tribune was militantly Republican and Western, and 
Mr. Kinsley’s book gives a good running account of the era from this 
point of view. The newspaper was anti-Douglas, and, after February 16, 
1850, consistently for Lincoln, though not infrequently saddened by Lin- 
coln’s leniency toward Copperheads and the Copperhead press, his revo- 
cation of certain military orders issued by Northern generals in command 
of regions North and South, and the slowness with which he treated the 
issues clustering around slavery and property. As a Western paper, the 
Tribune also staunchly supported Grant, and there is much in the ac- 
count against McClellan and Halleck. 


Readers will find the book to be an interesting equivalent of several 
days’ leafing through files of the newspaper. Quotations are numerous 
and enlightening. But the fingers of historians will still frequently itch 
to get at the files themselves. The book is a record of events presented 
in details, but the events are not thoroughly discussed or assessed with 
the background of the professional historian. 


Western Reserve University. Lyon N. RICHARDSON. 


Curmates oF Tracepy. By William Van O’Connor. Baton Rouge, Lou- 
isiana: Louisiana State University Press. 1943. xi, 155 pp. $1.75. 


The title and first chapter allude to the mental atmosphere, prevailing 
throughout a literary period, which favors the growth of great tragedy. 
This is an excellent thesis, but it is soon dropped for remarks on the 
nature of tragedy and the requirements of an absolutely tragical hero. 


The author finds no examples of great tragedy in American literature, 
past or present, But just what is wrong with our native “climate” that 
the seeds of Aeschylus do not germinate we are not told. Ethan Frome, 
he avers, is not pure tragedy, for Frome does not die—overlooking the 
fact that his life is worse than death. Lavinia Mannon is not satisfactory 
as a tragic figure because in being mentally abnormal she has too much 
personality. Likewise Lincoln is impossible and so are certain heroes 
of Anderson and Sherwood, since they dedicate themselves to a cause. 
Thomas a Becket in Murder in the Cathedral is no more heroic in a 
dramatic sense than Samson Agonistes, for, like Samson, he finds strength 
not in himself, but in God. 
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Mr. O’Connor believes that Anderson and Sherwood have developed 
a new kind of drama, one in which the protagonist suffers Bene. 
This type he names “the heroic morality play.” 


University of Redlands, BenyaMin S. HARRISON. 
Redlands, California. 


WASHINGTON 1N 1868. By Samuel L. Clemens. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by Cyril Clemens. Webster Groves, Mo.: International 
Mark Twain Society. 1943. 55 pp. $2.00. 


This is a collection of newsletters written by Twain for various news- 
papers in 1868. In the letters, the humorist both reports upon happenings 
in the Capitol and comments upon them. The editor, in his introduction, 
follows rather too literally Senator William Stewart’s account of Mark’s 
stay in Washington and unfortunately fails to make clear the date of 
each of the letters. Scholars, however, will be glad to have access to a 
book containing material hitherto not easily available. 

W. B. 


Henry WiıLLiaM Herserr & THE AMERICAN PUBLISHING ScENE 1831- 
1858. By Luke White, Jr. Newark, New Jersey: The Carteret Book 
Club. 1943. ix, 7I pp. 

This little volume surveys the literary career of Henry William Her- 
bert, better known as “Frank Forester,” and, very wisely, considers his 
publications in connection with the state of the periodical and book 
market of the United States during the thirties and forties. A number 
of previously unpublished letters by Herbert are included. 

The whole is a worthy contribution of the Carteret Book Club, since 
the simple and accurate account by Mr. White is matched by typography 
and illuminations of excellent appearance. 


C. G. 


Leaves FROM AN Orp Wasuincron Diary, 1854-1863, WRITTEN BY ELIZA- 
BETH Linpsay Lomax. Edited by Lindsay Lomax Wood. [New York:] 
Books, Inc.; Distributed by E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc. 1943. 
256 pp. $2.50. 

Future historians of Virginian literature may find it worth while as 
well as convenient to discuss many of the writers of eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century Virginia according to the family circles of which 
they were members. Take, for example, the Tuckers, Minors, and 
Cookes. Still another family with a literary bent was that of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Lindsay Lomax, whose daughter Jane Tayloe Lomax Worthington 
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(1821-1846) was one of the most frequent contributors to the Southern 
Literary Messenger in the 1840s and whose nephew Thomas Nelson 
Page was later to become famous. References to minor literary lights 
and prominent political and military persons with whom she was ac- 
quainted are to be found in Mrs. Lomax’s account of the domestic hap- 
penings of her home and the social activities of a Washington before 
and during a war. 


Duke University. Davin K. Jackson. 


THe Orp Vircinia GENTLEMAN AND Orner Sxercues. By George W. 
Bagby. Edited and Arranged by His Daughter Ellen M. Bagby. 
Richmond, Virginia: The Dietz Press, Inc. 1943. [Fourth Edition. ] 
xxvii, 308 pp. $3.50. 

To this new edition has been added “The Southern Fool—a Tough 

Subject Treated in a Tender Way,” an address delivered by Bagby 

before the South Carolina Press Association in 1877. 


D. K. J. 


Booxs AND Printinc: A Selected List of Periodicals, 1800-1942. By Caro- 
lyn F. Ulrich and Karl Küp. Woodstock, Vermont: William E. 
Rudge, Publisher. New York: The New York Public Library. 1943. 
xi, 244 pp. $5.00. 

Much of the literature published since 1800 in the wide and varied 
field of the graphic arts is to be found not in books, but in periodicals. 
Accordingly, this workmanlike bibliography, which is subdivided into 
convenient groupings, makes available for tracing a wealth of materials 
which should satisfy the needs of both the most ardent amateur and the 
most meticulous specialist. 


D. K. J. 


Connecticut YANKEE: An Autobiography. By Wilbur L. Cross. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1943. viii, 428 pp. $5.00. 


Some mature scholar should write a history of college English in 
the United States. It is not a subject to assign to the graduate student 
looking for a dissertation subject. The average graduate student and 
most of the younger teachers of English do not realize the scope and 
the rapidity of the changes which have taken place since the midnine- 
teenth century. T. S. Lounsbury, one of Cross’s teachers at Yale, told 
him that as an undergraduate “he never heard the name of any English 
or American man of letters mentioned in the classroom.” “That,” he adds, 
“was the age of Tennyson and Browning, Dickens and Thackeray, 
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Longfellow, Whittier, Emerson and Hawthorne” (p. 112). When the 
right scholar attacks this subject, he will find at hand some fine ma- 
terials: John Bell Henneman’s essay on College English in the Old 
South and a handful of excellent biographies and autobiographies: 
Brander Matthews’s These Many Years, Bliss Perry’s And Gladly Teach, 
Vida Scudder’s On Journey, Mary Ellen Chase’s A Goodly Fellowship, 
Barrett Wendell’s Letters, the Zeitlin-Woodbridge Life and Letters of 
Stuart P. Sherman, and Howard Mumford Jones’s Moses Cott Tyler. 
Some one, let us hope, is writing lives of Manly and Kittredge; and will 
not Fred Lewis Pattee and Arthur Hobson Quinn write their auto- 
biographies? A rare collection of scholars and teachers—let no one say 
that individuality is not a characteristic of the guild! And now we 
have Connecticut Yankee, the autobiography of one of the most indi- 
vidual of them all—Wilbur L. Cross, a successful teacher, an able 
scholar in either the conventional or the Emersonian meaning of the 
phrase, a distinguished magazine editor, and—as though all this were 
not enough for one lifetime—after retirement from his Yale professor- 
ship—four times Governor of Connecticut. This is an honest book, and 
it should be interesting reading for anybody. It recounts the progress 
of the narrator from a “lost” Connecticut village to the Governor’s chair. 
Half the book is given to an account of Cross’s adventures in politics, 
but the rest of the,story is told in some detail. This is a book to read 
and pass on to your colleagues. 


A Certain Measure: An Interpretation of Prose Fiction. By Ellen Glas- 
gow. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. [1943.] viii, 272 
PP. $3.50. 

Miss Glasgow has reprinted in a single volume the introductions to 
the various volumes in the Virginia Edition (1938) of her novels— 
limited to 810 sets—and she has added an introduction to her latest novel, 
In This Our Life (1941). A bibliography which contains critical materials 
closes the volume. The general reader now has the opportunity to read 
a commentary on the art of fiction such as no American novelist since 
Henry James has written. For the reader who wishes to understand 
Miss Glasgow's achievement, the book is worth far more than all the 
criticism of her work that has appeared in print. In a sense the book 
is an autobiography since it tells the story of the author’s development 
as a writer of fiction. Her first novel, The Descendant (1897), reveals 
a young writer in rebellion against the conventional in Southern fiction. 
Harper and Brothers had accepted the book, it seems, because one of 
their advisors believed The Descendant to be an unsigned book by 
Harold Frederic. “In a recoil from the uniform Southern heroes in fic- 
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tion,” writes Miss Glasgow, “I had taken as my central figure one of 
the despised and rejected of society, an illegitimate offspring of the 
peasant or ‘poor white’ class. ‘But it is incredible,’ declared one of my 
elderly kinsmen, in the face of all English literature, to say nothing 
of Abraham, ‘that a well-brought up Southern girl should even know 
what a bastard is.’” “Blood and irony” was her prescription for the 
South of those days. Realist though she was and is, she has little pa- 
tience with some of the sensational naturalistic Southern writers of today. 
She has never had any interest in fiction as a trade. “Only as a form of 
art,” she writes, “has fiction ever concerned me.” When she visited the 
Authors’ Club in New York as a young woman, she listened, “with 
incredulous amazement, to an animated discussion of the prices paid 
by the leading magazines.” Integrity is one of Miss Glasgow’s chief 
traits. She has never yielded to importunities from publishers or readers 
to write what she knew she was not best fitted to write. Although her 
later novels differ in various ways from the earlier ones, taken together 
they constitute a remarkable “social history of Virginia from the decade 
before the Confederacy.” And yet one of her main themes, the rise of 
the middle and lower classes, has little that is strictly Southern about it. 
Always, as she puts it, her “arch-antagonist” has been “inhumanity.” 
She has put much of her ultimate feeling about life into General Arch- 
bald in The Sheltered Life. No summary, however, can do justice to the 
wisdom and insight displayed in this remarkable commentary on the 
art of fiction. Miss Glasgow is not only one of the first of living novel- 
ists; she is also among the first of our literary critics. 


JEFFERSON AND THE Press. By Frank L. Mott. Baton Rouge, Louisiana: 

Louisiana State University Press. 1943. 65 pp. $1.00. 

This monograph—published under the auspices of the National Coun- 
cil of Research of the American Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism—is a substantial contribution to the literature occasioned 
by the bicentenary of Jefferson’s birth. Jefferson’s relations with the 
press and his thinking on the subject of the function and freedom of 
the press have not, as Professor Mott makes clear, been treated fully 
or accurately by biographers and editors of the statesman’s works. Pro- 
fessor Mott has brought to bear on the subject an intimate knowledge 
of the history of American journalism. 


Unner THE Brice: An Autobiography. By Ferris Greenslet. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1943. 237 pp. $3.00. 
These reminiscences of a publisher interested in the quality of the 
books published by the house he represents as well as in their saleability 
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help to supply a background needed by. students of literature in this 
century. Mr. Greenslet, however, one feels, might have told us much 
more than he has chosen to reveal. There are illuminating glimpses 
of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Henry Adams, Sir Edward Grey, Henry 
Sydnor Harrison, and John Buchan (Lord Tweedsmuir). There is 
some account of the writing of Mr. Greenslet’s lives of Lowell and 
Aldrich and of his book on Joseph Glanvill, a Columbia University 
dissertation. Mr. Greenslet pays tribute to two great teachers of Eng- 
lish under whom he studied: Caleb T. Winchester, of Wesleyan, and ` 
| George E. Woodberry, of Columbia. Lovers of fishing will find Mr. 
Greenslet a particularly congenial companion. 


Tuomas Wore: A Bibliography. By George R. Preston, Jr. 270 Park 
Avenue, New York: Charles S. Boesen, Publisher. 127 pp. $4.00. 


Mr. Preston’s excellent bibliography includes not only American and 
English editions of Wolfe’s books but also those which have appeared in 
German, Norwegian, Swedish, and Czech. He has also listed Wolfe’s 
contributions to books and periodicals. Unlike many bibliographers, who 
think only of the collector, Mr. Preston has remembered the student. He 
has included critical materials in books and magazines and in many 
instances has given excerpts to indicate the particular critic’s attitude 
toward the work of the novelist. The compiler states that he had pre- 
pared a section listing book reviews in newspapers but that he finally 
omitted these because “it is my opinion that such book reviews generally 
do not constitute an important form of literary criticism.” Few outside 
of those who insist upon everything will disagree with his decision. The 
bibliography will be of great assistance to the increasing number of those 
who wish seriously to study the writings of Thomas Wolfe. 


Tue Brue anp tHe Gray: The Best Poems of the Civil War. Compiled 
and Edited by Claudius Meade Capps. Boston: Bruce Humphries, 
Inc. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1943. 281 pp. $2.50. 


Unlike most earlier anthologists, Dr. Capps has drawn on the many 
excellent poems, written since 1865, which deal with the War between the 
States. He has also read or reread many forgotten poems that came out of 
the war, and he has reprinted some that should be rescued from oblivion. 
He has, for example, reprinted two poems by Forceythe Willson, whom 
Emerson praised to Howells in an interview memorably described in 
Literary Friends and Acquaintance. 

The editor, however, has omitted certain poems which readers may 
properly expect in a volume of “The Best Poems of the Civil War.” 
Whitman, who wrote the best single volume of poems to come out of 
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the war, is represented by only “O Captain! My Captain!” Poets who 
are not represented at all are Longfellow, Holmes, Lanier, Albert Pike, 
and, strangely enough, Henry Howard Brownell, who is certainly one 
of the best Northern war poets. There are other strange omissions. 
While Julia Ward Howe and James Ryder Randall are both included, 
one looks in vain for “Maryland, My Maryland” and the “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” There are some disturbing typographical errors. Dr. 
George William Bagby appears as “J. R. Bagby”; Francis Orray Ticknor 
as “Francis Orrery Ticknor”; and John Dickson Bruns as “John Dickson 
Burns.” Dr. Capps has correctly assigned to John Williamson Palmer 
“Stonewall Jackson’s Way,” usually given as anonymous; but, like prac- 
tically all his predecessors, he has failed to attribute “I Give My Soldier 
Boy a Blade” to its rightful author, William Maginn, who was not a 
Confederate War poet but an Irish writer. “All Quiet along the Potomac 
Tonight,” which he ascribes to the Confederate claimant Lamar Fon- 
taine, was almost certainly written by a Northern poet Mrs. Ethel Lynn 
Beers. James Wood Davidson and Joel Chandler Harris pretty well dis- 
posed of Fontaine’s claims in the former’s The Living Writers of the 
South (1869). “Through Fire in Mobile Bay,” which Dr. Capps attrib- 
utes to David Glascoe [ste] Farragut, could not possibly— I judge from 
the language in which Farragut is referred to—have been written by 
the Great Admiral himself. 


CATALOGUE OF THE SALLEY COLLECTION oF THE Works oF WM. GILMORE 
Srums. Columbia, S. C.: Printed for A. S. Salley by The State Com- 


pany. 1943. 121 pp. $4.00. 


It is nearly sixty years since Mr. Salley’s father suggested the reading 
of Simms’s novels, which he had found “both entertaining and instruc- 
tive.” The son’s Simms collection has been built up during the past 
half-century until it includes all of Simms’s separate publications except 
a few rare items, which are listed at the end of the catalogue. The 
catalogue is much fuller than the Simms bibliography which Mr. Salley 
published in 1897 or that compiled later by Oscar Wegelin. One rare 
item not in the earlier bibliographies is Transatlantic Tales, Sketches, 
and Legends, compiled by Simms and published in London in 1842. 
The many separate editions of the various novels indicate that Simms’s 
vogue in his day was enormous. Perhaps Mr. Salley should have repub- 
lished in the present volume his illuminating discussion of the status of 
Simms bibliography in his Introduction to the 1937 edition of Simms’s 
Sack and Destruction of the City of Columbia, S. C. Mr. Salley has left 
to other students the almost impossible task of compiling a bibliography 
of Simms’s uncollected tales, poems, and essays, which are legion; but 
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this Catalogue will be of great help to students and collectors of Simms’s 
books. 


Tue Besr AMERICAN SHort Stories 1943: And The Yearbook of the 
American Short Story. Edited by Martha Foley. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1943. xvi, 428 pp. $2.75. 

_ This useful annual volume, edited since the death of Edward J. 
O’Brien by Martha Foley, contains thirty short stories drawn from a wide 
variety of magazines and representing new as well as well-known writ- 
ers. The editor notes that during the past year there have been many 
stories dealing with the war but that there are also a surprising number 
of stories about the underprivileged and the foreign-born. There are 
useful lists of important collections of stories and of stories published in 
magazines. 


Tue Correcren Poems oF WittiaM ALEXANDER Percy. Foreword by 
Roark Bradford. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1943. xii, 386 pp. 
$3.50 
Although his most widely read book was the autobiographical Lan- 

terns on the Levee, Percy regarded himself as primarily a poet. In- 

debted chiefly to the classics and the older English poets, he has seemed 
to some of his critics imitative and conventional; but with changing 

. literary fashions he may well come to seem more important than those 

with an eye exclusively on the present consider him. The volume 

includes Sappho in Levkas (1905), In April Once (1920), Enzio’s King- 
dom (1924), Selected Poems (1930), and hitherto uncollected poems. 


. American Harvest: Twenty Years of Creative Writing in the United 
States. Edited by Allen Tate and John Peale Bishop. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Garden City Publishing Co., Inc. 1943. 544 pp. $1.98. 


This attractive anthology covering the years 1920-1940, first published 
in 1942, now appears in a cheaper edition. 


A Hisrory or tHe American Drama: From the Beginning to the Civil 
War. By Arthur Hobson Quinn. Second Edition. New York: F. 
S. Crofts & Co. 1943. xviii, 530 pp. $5.00. 


The changes embodied in the new edition of this standard work are 
well described in the author’s Preface: 

“Since the publication of the First Edition in 1923 there has been a 
great deal of scholarly activity devoted to the history of the American 
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Theatre. Dr. Odell’s monumental Annals of the New York Stage, the 
Histories of the Philadelphia Stage by Dr. Pollock, Dr. James and Dr. 
Wilson, and The Theatre of the Frontier, by Dr. Carson, to mention 
only a few of the contributions, have been published, and I have re- 
flected their new information concerning the theatre in my revision of 
this record of the drama. 

“For practical ‘reasons, the text has not been completely reset. It 
proved not to be necessary to alter the general plan of the History, but 
by resetting some pages and many individual lines it has been possible 
to correct errors and to add vitally necessary information. 

“Fortunately it has been possible to revise completely the Bibliog- 
raphy and the Play List, and they have been entirely reset.” 


LiseraL Epucation. By Mark Van Doren. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. [1943.] xiv, 186 pp. $2.50. 
This thoughtful, sensible, enlightening book was undertaken at the 
request of The Association of American Colleges. It is one of the best- 
written discussions of education to come from an American author. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


This annotated check-list has been compiled by the Committee on 
Bibliography of the American Literature Group of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association: Gay W. Allen (Bowling Green State University), 
Walter Blair (University of Chicago), Ashbel Brice (Duke University), 
Herbert R. Brown (Bowdoin College), Guy A. Cardwell, Jr. (Tulane 
University), Chester T. Hallenbeck (Queens College), Ima H. Herron 
(Southern Methodist University), Robert J. Kane (Ohio State Univer- 
sity), Ernest L. Marchand (Stanford University), J. H. Nelson (Uni- 
versity of Kansas), Robert L. Shurter (Case School of Applied Science), 
Herman E. Spivey (University of Florida), C. Doren Tharp (Univer- 
sity of Miami), Frederick B. Tolles (Swarthmore College), Theodore 
A. Zunder (Brooklyn College), and Lewis Leary (Duke University), 
chairman. 

Items for the check-list to be published in the March, 1944, issue of 
American Literature may be sent to the temporary chairman of the 
Committee, Herbert R. Brown, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 


I. 1609-1800 

[Bray, Tuomas] Lydekker, John W. “Thomas Bray (1685-1730), 
Founder of Missionary Enterprise.” Hist. Mag. Protestant Episcopal 
Church, XU, 187-214 (Sept., 1943). 

Biographical sketch of the founder of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge and the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel who served as missionary in Maryland and who sent 34,000 
religious tracts to America. 

[Frankiin, Benyamin] Cohen, Bernard I. “Franklin’s Experiments on 
Heat Absorption as a Function of Color.” Isis, XXXIV, 404-407 
(Summer, 1943). 

Franklin’s share in the experiments of Joseph Breintal. 

Strowbridge, S. S. “Franklin, The Homespun.” Chri. Sct. Monitor; 
XXXV, 6 (Oct. 21, 1943). 

[Jerrerson, Tuomas] Lingelbach, Anna L. “Jefferson Today.” Cur. 
Hist., V, 225-228 (Nov., 1943). 

Jefferson’s importance to the present generation. 

[Parng, Tuomas] Kramer, Sidney. “‘My Much Loved America... .” 
Lib. of Cong. Quar. four. of Cur. Acquis., I, 17-22 (July-Sept., 1943). 

The text of a letter from Paine to Dr. Benjamin Rush on March 
16, 1790, which reveals Paine’s affection and respect for America. 
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[WeEms, Mason] Bryan, W. A. “Three Unpublished Letters of Parson 

Weems.” William and Mary Coll. Quar., XXIII, 272-277 (July, 1943). 

Weems’s activities as a bookseller revealed in three heretofore un- 
published letters. 

Klingberg, F. J. “Contributions of the S. P. G. to the American Way 
of Life.” Hist. Mag. Protestant Episcopal Church, XII, 215-224 
(Sept., 1943). 

An account of the contribution of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts to American intellectual life in the 
eighteenth century. , 

Miller, Perry. “‘Preparation for Salvation’ in Seventeenth-Century New 
England.” Jour. Hist. of Ideas, IV, 253-286 (June, 1943). 

By the doctrine of preparation, the people of New England, 
nominally professing a rigid Calvinism, could still be told, “doe what 
you are able to doe, put all your strength, and diligence unto it.” 

Strachan, Pearl. “‘“Trimontaine Shall Be Called Boston?” Chri. Sci. 
Monitor, XXXV, 7, 10 (Magazine Sec., Oct. 30, 1943). 

Growth of Boston as a community. 

Wegelin, Oscar. “Some Rare Americana from Eastern Presses Owned 
by the New York Historical Society.” N. Y. Hist. Soc. Bul, XXVII, 
93-99 (Oct., 1943). vs 

Important titles with special attention to an early Maryland broad- 
side of 1700, “the very rare edition of the trial of John Peter Zenger,” 
and to pamphlets printed in northern New Jersey. 


II. 1800-1870 


[Arcorr, Louisa May] Stern, Madeleine B. “Louisa May Alcott’s Con- 
tributions to Periodicals: 1868-1888.” More Books, XVIII, 411-420 
(Nov., 1943). 

A check-list which reveals that between 65 and 75 per cent of 
Louisa M. Alcott’s short stories made their first appearance in maga- 
zines, and seven of her eleven full tales were similarly issued. 

. “Louisa M. Alcott: Civil War Nurse.” Americana, XXXVII, 

296-325 (April, 1943). 

. “The First Appearance of a ‘Little Women’ Incident.” Amer. 
Notes and Queries, II, 99-100 (Oct., 1943). 

First published version of an incident from Little Women ap- 
peared in the January, 1868, issue of Merry’s Museum as Louisa May 
Alcott’s “editorial” for that issue. 

[| AtcER, Horatio] Levy, Newman. ““They Made Me What I am To- 
day. ” Atlan. Mon., CLXXII, 115, 117 (Nov., 1943). 

Success story pattern of the Horatio Alger Series. 
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{CHannine, Wirm Extery] Doubleday, Neal F. “Channing on the 
Nature of Man.” Jour. of Religion, XXIII, 245-257 (Oct., 1943). 

The attitude which had its first great expression in Channing 
embodies a belief in the excellence of humanity, faith in the future, 
and spiritual self-confidence. 

[Dicxinson, Emity] James, Sister Mary. “Emily’s Neighborhood.” 
Catholic World, CLVIII, 143-149 (Nov., 1943). 

[Emerson, Raren Warno] Pochmann, Henry A. “The Emerson Canon.” 
Univ. of Toronto Quar., XII, 476-484 (July, 1943). 

Published Journals constitute only a third of whole. Apparent 
misdating of the passage (Journals, III, 235-237) has confused the ques- 
tion of Emerson’s intellectual development. Fuller knowledge of 
unpublished journals would show Emerson’s philosophy to be more 
systematic than has been generally allowed. 

[Fisxe, Jonn] Nye, Russell, “John Fiske and His Cosmic Philosophy.” 
Papers of Mich. Acad. of Sci, Arts, and Letters, XXVIII, 685-698 
(1943 [for 1942]). 

Fiske’s Cosmic Theism represented Transcendentalism plus Sci- 
ence, a blend of the religious-philosophical thought of Emerson with 
the Cosmic Science of Darwin and Spencer. 


[Lazarus, Emma] Burton, Katherine. “A Princess in Israel.” Catholic 
World, CLVII, 190-195 (May, 1943). 

Emma Lazarus as a champion of Jewish nationality. 

[Mervue Herman] Charvat, William. “Melville’s Income.” Amer. 
Lit, XV, 251-261 (Nov., 1943). 

Melville made a good living from his writings during the first 
years of his literary life (1846-1851), but his income shrank from 1851 
to 1866. His luck in respect to legacies from relatives made his finan- 
cial condition after 1866 better than tradition suggests. 

[Perrce, Cuartes] Goudge, T. A. “Charles Peirce: Pioneer in American 
Thought.” Univ. of Toronto Quar., XII, 403-414 (July, 1943). 

Possibly the profoundest logician of the nineteenth century, Peirce 
was superior to James, Royce, and Dewey in “originality, penetration, 
comprehensiveness, and versatility.” In Peirce is found “an unre- 
solved contradiction between incompatible tendencies—the one scien- 
tific, the other romantic,” which reflects a similar division in Ameri- 
can culture of his day. 

[Poz, Epcar Arran] Mabbott, T. O. “Poe and Dr. Lardner.” Amer. 
Notes and Queries, Ul, 115-117 (Nov., 1943). 
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“Dr. Dubble L., Dee” of Poe’s “Three Sundays in a Week” ap- 
pears to have been modeled upon Dionysius Lardner, LL.D., the 
outstanding lecturer on scientific subjects in America at the time. 

. Elwell, T. E. “A Poe Story.” London Times Lit. Supp., No. 2, 
177, p. 516 (Oct. 23, 1943). 

“The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym” appeared anonymously 
in The Novel Newspaper (No. 145 and Supplement) in 1841. A 
pirated edition or an authorized one? 

O'Neill, E. H. “The Poe-Griswold-Harrison Texts of the ‘Marginalia.’’ 
Amer. Lit., XV, 238-250 (Nov., 1943). 

The validity of Griswold’s charge that Poe appropriated the work 
of others for his Marginalia can only be proved by checking every 
‘Marginalia’ item with the whole body of Poe’s criticism and mis- 
cellaneous writings. 

Starrett, Vincent. “A Poe Mystery Uncovered: The Lost Minerva Re- 
view of Al Aaraaf.” Sat. Rev. of Lit, XXVI, 4-5, 25 (May 1, 1943). 

An unpublished manuscript of John Hill Hewitt, dated June, 
1885, quotes at length from the review of Al Aaraaf which Hewitt 
had printed more than fifty years before in the Minerva. 

[Rapp, Grôrce] Polt, H. K. “The Rappists and New Harmony, In- 
diana.” Amer -Ger. Rev., X, 17-20 (Oct, 1943). 

History of the Rappite movement including its early development 
near Pittsburgh to its fullest expansion (after 1814) on a 30,000-acre 
tract—the New Harmony Settlement—near the Wabash River in 
Posey County, Indiana. 

[Szausrretp, Cuaries} Arndt, Karl J. R. “Sealsfield’s Early Reception 
in England and America.” Ger. Rev, XVIII, 176-195 (Oct., 1943). 

Discussions of Sealsfield’s United States of North America, Aus- 
tria as It Is, and The Americans as They Are in the chief literary 
journals of England and America from 1827 to 1829. 

[Taytor, Bayarp] Krumpelmann, John T. “The Genesis of Bayard 
Taylor’s Translation of Goethe’s Faust.” Jour. Eng. and Ger. Phil., 
XLII, 551-562 (Oct., 1943). 

Although Taylor had considered the translation for twenty years, 
the bulk of the work was done between 1868 and 1871. Mrs. Taylor, 
who counseled her husband, was not a collaborator. 

[THorEav, Henry Davin] Longstreth, T. Morris. “Our Most. Famous 
Hill.” Chri. Sct. Monitor, XXXV, 6 (Nov. 5, 1943). 

Description of Thoreau’s Fair Haven Hill. 

[ Wuirrier, Jonn GreenLeaF] Adams, Elizabeth L. “Whittier’s Choice 
for Congress.” More Books, XVIII, 432-433 (Nov., 1943). 
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In 1834 Whittier urged unsuccessfully the candidacy of David L. 
Child, husband of the novelist, Lydia Maria Child, for Congress 
from Massachusetts. 


III. 1870-1900 


[Cremens, SAMUEL LANGHORNE] Anon. “Dan Beard Tells All About 
Those ‘Yankee’ Pictures.” Twainian, II, 4-5 (Oct., 1943). 
The artist’s notes on the illustrations of 4 Connecticut Yankee. 
Brownell, George Hiram. “Seven New Twain Tales Discovered by 
Chance.” Twainian, YU, 3-6 (Nov., 1943). 

Two tales from the Washington Weekly Chronicle and five from 
the New York Sunday Mercury, one of which, “Regimental Regi- 
men,” is reprinted as part of this article. 

. “Mark Twain’s Memory Builder.” Twatnian, III, 1-4 (Dec, 
1943). 

Detailed description of a game invented by Twain. 

——. “Mark Twain’s Tribute to Francis Lightfoot Lee.” Twainian, 
III, 1-3 (Nov., 1943). 

A reprint, with commentary, of an article by Twain unusual for 
its seriousness of tone and purpose, first published in the Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine in 1877. 

Clemens, S. L, “Private Theatricals.” Twainian, II, 4-5 (Dec., 1943). 

Reprint of a sketch first published in the New York Sunday 
Mercury and apparently never before reprinted. 

Wimberly, Lowry Charles. “Mark Twain and the Tichenor Bonanza.” 
Atlantic Monthly, CLXXII, 117, 119 (Nov., 1943). 

The Tichenor Bonanza inspired Twain’s burlesque—in the New 
York Evening Post of September 14, 1880—of hotel-keeper Anson 
Tichenor and his publicized “marvelous process” for extracting gold 
from the ‘gold-bearing waters’ near Calistoga, California. 

See item under Phelps, W. L. 

[Crang, SrepHen] Dickason, David H. “Stephen Crane and the Phil- 
istine” Amer. Lit, XV, 279-287 (Nov., 1943). | 

Elbert Hubbard publicized the works of Crane and kept Crane’s 
name fresh in the minds of the 100,000 readers of the Philistine. 

[James, Henry] Cooper, Harold. “Trollope and Henry James.” Mod. 
Lang. Notes, LVII, 558 (Nov., 1943). 

In a review written for the Nation (June 18, 1868), young Henry 

James guessed that Anthony Trollope was the author of Nina Baltka 
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and Linda Tressel, two novels published anonymously during 1867 

and 1868, 

. Stewart, Randall. “The Moral Aspect of Henry James’s ‘Interna- 

tional Situation?” Univ. Rev., IX, 109-113 (Winter, 1943). 

James had “an exalted opinion of the American character at its 
best.” 

. Wade, Allen. “Henry James as Dramatic Critic.” Theatre Arts, 
XXVII, 735-740 (Dec., 1943). 

Preface to a collection of James’s notes on the drama, to be pub- 
lished after the war. 

[Howeits, Wittiam Dean] Arms, George, and Gibson, William M. 
“Five Interviews with William Dean Howells.” Americana, XXXVII, 
257-295 (April, 1943). 

Of the interviews, that by Stephen Crane has not previously been 
listed. The others are by H. H. Boyesen, Van Wyck Brooks, Theo- 
dore Dreiser, and Joyce Kilmer. 

. Belcher, Hannah Graham. “Howells’s Opinions on the Religious 
Conflicts of His Age as Exhibited in Magazine Articles.” Amer. Lit., 
XV, 262-278 (Nov., 1943). 

Howells’s religious thought shifted from a supernatural to a 
human, and finally to an ethical emphasis, but its ultimate appeal, 
sometimes despairing, was to the old supernatural comforts and 
sanctions. 

[Moopy, Wittiam Vaucun] Glasheen, Francis J. and Adaline. “Moody’s 
‘Ode in Time of Hesitation.” Coll. Eng., V, 121-129 (Dec., 1943). 

Detailed analysis shows the ode to be a clear example of “the 
poetic process of developing historical fact and current problems into 
a theme at once timely and permanent.” The ode gains power for 
present-day readers when they understand the political situation of 
1900, the events at Fort Wagner, and the character of Robert Gould 
Shaw, its leading figure. 


[ Pinckney, Sue] Sonnichsen, C. L. “Miss Sue Pinckney and Her Private 
World.” Southwest Rev., XXIX, 80-92 (Autumn, 1943). 
Her authorship and private life throw light on the effect of the 
Civil War on sensitive Southern women, and on the survival of the 
literature of the sentimental era in the Southwest. 
[Reapv, Orw] Morris, Robert L. “Opie Read, Arkansas Journalist.” 
Arkansas Hist. Quar., Tl, 246-254 (Sept., 1943). 
In Len Gansett and Emmet Boulore, Read unwittingly expanded 
the scope and possibilities of American fiction by introducing the 
journalist as hero. 
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[YY arem AN; Warr] Turina, Pepita. “Walt Whitman, Cotidano y 
Eterno.” Anales de la Universidad de Chile, Nos. 45 and 46, pp. 190- 
205 (1942). 

. Hubach, Robert R. “Walt Whitman Visits St. ai Missouri 
Hist. Rev., XXXVII, 386-394 (July, 1943). 

Parsons, Olive Wrenchel. “Whitman the Non-Hegelian,” PMLA, 
LVIII, 1073-1093 (Dec., 1943). 

In regard to nature, to the universal and the particular, to the 
concrete and the abstract, to the universe, to the self, to the body, to 
the soul, and to immortality, Hegel and Whitman stand so far asunder 
that many of the similarities dwindle into insignificance. 

Wecter, Dixon. “Walt Whitman as Civil-Servant.” PMLA, LVIII, 
1094-1109 (Dec., 1943). 

A systematic review of Whitman’s employment (1865-1874) as 
a clerk in the Department of Justice. 





IV. 1900-1944 
[Apamic, Louis] Remenyi, Joseph. “Louis Adamic, A Portrait.” Coll. 
Eng., V, 62-70 (Nov., 1943). 

Adamic has aimed to reconcile the “uprootedness” of the immi- 
grants with the “rhythm” of America. His thesis is “humaneness”; 
his objective is the presentation of a world as the symbol of fair play. 

[Benét, STEPHEN Vincent] Wells, Henry W. “Stephen Vincent Benét.” 
Coll. Eng., V, 8-13 (Oct., 1943). 

Benét will be remembered for his poetry rather than for his mis- 
cellaneous prose and propagandistic efforts; in John Brown’s Body— 
and in this alone—he has made a lasting contribution to American ` 
letters. 

[CHaptin, Karuertne Garrison] Anon. “Katherine Garrison Chapin.” 
Cur. Biog., IV, 9-11 (Oct., 1943). 

Biographical sketch. 

[Griccs, Surron] Gloster, Hugh M. “Sutton E. Griggs, Novelist of the 
New Negro.” Phylon, IV, 335-345 (Oct.-Dec., 1943). 

An analysis of the works of a Negro novelist whose fiction was 

designed to refute the novels of Thomas Dixon. 
[Ivexct, Atperr Epwarp] Anon. “Albert E[dward] Idell.” Cur. Biog. 
IV, 26-28 (Oct., 1943). 
Biographical sketch of the author of Centennial Summer. 
[Kirxianp, Jack] Day, Dorothy. “Tobacco Road.” Commonweal, 
XXXIX, 140-141 (Nov., 1943). 

An actress in the play testifies that it was the audiences which 
ignored the serious aspects of the action and made it a “bawdy 
comedy.” 
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[MacLeisu, ArcuipaLp] Sickels, Eleanor M. “Archibald MacLeish and 
American Democracy.” Amer. Lit, XV, 223-237 (Nov., 1943). 

Charges that MacLeish’s career has been inconsistent and confused 
are inconclusive because his thought has consistently embodied the 
dignity of the individual, the reality of nonmaterial values, and the 
importance of the integrity of words. 

[Pretes, Witutam Lyon] Brownell, George H. “Billy Phelps Joins the 
Innumerable Caravan.” Twainian, Ill, 1-4 (Oct., 1943). 
Phelps’s meetings with Twain. 
[Smirn, Berry Wenner] Anon. “Betty Smith.” Cur. Biog, IV, 51-53 
(Nov., 1943). 
Biographical sketch of the author of A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. 
{Srristinc, Tuomas Sicismunp] Jarrett, Thomas D. “Stribling’s Novels.” 
Phylon, IV, 345-350 (Oct.-Dec., 1943). 

Although Stribling follows convention in making his intelligent 
Negroes mulattoes, he presents a true picture of the Negro’s socio- 
economic past. 

(Wacker, Marcarer Apsicait] Anon. “Margaret Walker.” Cur. Biog. 
IV, 57-59 (Nov., 1943). 

Biographical sketch of the Negro poet. 

[ Winters, Yvor] Howells, Thomas. “Yvor Winters, Anatomist of Non- 
sense.” Poetry, LXI, 86-96 (Nov., 1943). 

A critical evaluation of Winters’s own treatment of Henry Adams, 

Wallace Stevens, T. S. Eliot, and John Crowe Ransom. 


V. GENERAL 


Anon. “Looking Back at the Critics.” Sat. Rev. of Lit, XXVI, 9 (Oct. 
30, 1943). Excerpts from critical estimates of Bret Harte’s works. 
Anon. “Guide to Depositories of Manuscript Collections in New York 

State (Exclusive of New York City): Supplement No. 3.” N. Y. 
Hist., XXIV, 560-564 (Oct., 1943). 
Anon. “Index to the Proceedings: 1920-1931 Inclusive.” Proc. N. J. Hist. 
Soc., LXI, 217-248 (Oct., 1943). 
Arnold, Adel. “Where Poets Are Reborn.” Sat. Rev. of Lit, XXVI, 
78 (Oct., 39, 1943). 
A survey of California poets. 
Beck, Warren. “Art and Formula in the Short Story.” Coll. Eng., V, 
55-62 (Nov., 1943). 
The American short story has emerged in the last two decades, 
transcending the “Poe-O. Henry patterns” and repudiating the stand- 
ard formulas of the popular magazines. 
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Beiswanger, George. “Politicians in American Plays.” Theatre Arts, 
XXIV, 741-750 (Dec., 1943). 
“To discover the gold of statesmanship in the dross of politics may 
be the dramatist’s next great task.” 
Bontemps, Arna. “The James Weldon Johnson Memorial Collection 
of Negro Arts and Letters.” Yale Univ. Lib. Gaz, XVIII, 19-26 


(Oct., 1943). 

An account of the collection of manuscripts, letters, pamphlets, 
clippings, and photographs which Carl Van Vechten used for his 
novel, Nigger Heaven (1925). 

Bowen, Dorothy. “Huntington and His Hobby.” Sat. Rev. of Lit. 
XXVI, 19-20 (Oct. 30, 1943). 
A description of the Library and Collections at San Marino, Calif. 
Chamberlain, John. “Readers and Writers in War Time.” Yale Rev., 
XXXIV, 1-13 (Sept, 1943). 

In this war, soldiers can talk freely to first-rate reporters, and 
correspondents can go everywhere; as a result, readers get a world 
perspective which parallels the resurgence of faith in the individual- 
ist basis of American. life. 

Davis, Edwin B. “English Stress Accent.” Coll. Eng., V, 136-141 (Dec., 
1943). 

Pronunciation of English by educated Americans is more unstable 
than the pronunciation of their vernacular by similar groups in other 
nations. Stress-consciousness should be developed in our school texts 
and readers. 

de Vries, Peter. “Poetry and the War.” Coll. Eng., V, 113-120 (Dec. 
1943). 

An analysis of what we may expect from the poets fighting in 
this war in view of the background of disillusionment and skepti- 
cism. 

Dorson, Richard M. “Mose the Far-Famed and the World-Renowned.” 
Amer. Lit., XV, 288-300 (Nov., 1943). 

The dramatic representation of Mose—buffoon, champion, and 
guardian angel of the Bowery—contributed to American folklore the 
first fully developed folk-hero of urban culture. 

English, Thomas H. “The Treasure Room of Emory University.” 
Southwest Rev., XXIX, 30-36 (Autumn, 1943). 

The Emory collections include manuscripts and rare items of 
Harris, Twain, Riley, Theodore Roosevelt, Walter Hines Page, Mur- 
free, Lanier, and Grady. 
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Ernst, Alice Henson. “Eugene’s Theatres and ‘Shows’ in Horse and 
Buggy Days. Pt. I: 1852-1884. Pr. II: 1884-1903.” Oregon Hist. 
Quar., XLIV, 127-139, 232-248 (June, Sept., 1943). 

Plays, players, and audiences in Eugene, Oregon. 

P., M. J. “The Picture Gallery: A ‘First? in American Magazines.” 
Amer. Notes and Queries, III, 83-85 (Sept., 1943). 

The Picture Gallery . . . (1844), not Gleason’s Pictorial Drawing- 
Room Companion (1851), was the earliest American illustrated 
weekly. 

Johnson, Hildegarde B. “The Carver County [Minnesota] German 
Reading Society.” Minn. Hist, XXIV, 214-225 (Sept, 1943). 

Established in 1858, disbanded in 1935, the Society reflects the 
mental processes of one group of German immigrants before their _ 
adjustment to new cultural surroundings. 

Jones, J., Atwood, E. B., and Treviño, S. N. “Bibliography: Present Day 
English.” Amer. Speech, XVIII, 229-233 (Oct., 1943). 


Kirkwood, M. M. “Value in the Novel Today.” Univ of Toronto Quar., 
XII, 282-296 (Apr., 1943). 

Contemporary fiction, despite charges against it by humanists and 

Marxists, implies sound and universal values. This contention is 


supported by an examination of Hemingway’s For Whom the Bell 
Tolls. 


Laird, Charlton. “The Importance of Being a Literary Orphan.” Coll. 
Eng., V, 129-136 (Dec., 1943). 

The anomaly of prose preceding poetry in American literary his- 
tory may be explained by the fact that culture in America was 
adopted. Our literature differs from others because the nation grew 
up without native roots. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C. “Eastern Records of Early Wyoming News- 
papers.” Annals of Wyoming, XV, 271-278 (July, 1943). 

A transcription of the entries in the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory from 1869 through 1880. 

Margaret, Helene. “Religion and Literary Technique.” Catholic World, 
CLVII, 390-393 (July, 1943). 

The decay of literary forms parallels, and indicates the decay of, 
religious forms (begun at the Reformation) and of social and moral 
standards. 

Morris, Robert L. “Ozark or Masserue.” Arkansas Hist. Quar., Ul, 39- 
43 (Mar. 1943). 
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Ostrow, Albert A. “Service Men’s Slang.” Amer. Merc., LVII, 552-556 
(Nov., 1943). | 
Radio and motion pictures have made servicemen “slicker phrase 
coiners” than their predecessors. 
Priestley, Herbert I. “History on File.” Sat. Rev. of Lit, XXVI, 18-19 
(Oct. 30, 1943). 
The holdings of the Bancroft Library at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 
Pollard, Lancaster. “A Pacific Northwest Bibliography, 1942.” Pac. 
Northwest Quar., XXIV, 183-196 (Apr., 1943). 
This bibliography will appear henceforth quarterly instead of an- 
nually. 

Roach, George W., and others. “Preliminary Check-List of Batavia [N. 
Y.] Imprints, 1819-1876.” N. Y. Hist, XXIV, 565-569 (Oct., 1943). 
The second installment covers the period from 1842 to 1851. 
Simonson, Lee. “Prescription for an Ailing Theatre.” N. Y. Times 

Mag., 16, 39 (Nov. 14, 1943). 
Proposal to tax successful plays “to pay for those that would make 
the stage once more a national institution.” 
Smith, Paul Jordan. “From Harte to Saroyan.” Sat. Rev. of Lit, XXVI, 
6 (Oct. 30, 1943). 
California’s pastoral period is among the unexplored cras which 
may be discovered by postwar writers. 
Swan, Gilbert. “Who Is George Spelvin?” Amer. Merc., LVII, 588-592 
(Nov., 1943). 
“George Spelvin” is Broadway’s Paul Bunyan and its sole contri- 
bution to American folklore. 
Zanuck, Darryl F. “Do Writers Know Hollywood?” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 
XXVI, 12-13 (Oct. 30, 1943). 
Writers with “something to say” must also be entertaining be- 
cause the profit motive dictates Hollywood policy. 


